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General Semele’s journal, referred to in this volume, is 
only an unattested copy; the rest of the manuscript authorities 
quoted or consulted are original papers belonging to, and com¬ 
munications received from, the duke of Wellington, marshal 
Soult, marshal Jour dan, Mr. Stuart,* sir J. Cradock,+ sir John 
Moore, and other persons employed either in the British or 
French armies during the Peninsular War. 

The returns of the French army are taken from the emperor 
Napoleon’s original Muster Rolls. - « 

* The letter S* marks those papers received from marshal Soult. 
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BOOK V. 

CHAPTER I. 

The effect produced in England by the unfortu- CH ^ P 
nate issue of sir John Moore’s campaign, was not - 
proportionable to the importance of the subject. 

The people, trained party politics, and possessing 
no real power to rebuke the folly of the cabJhet, 
regarded disasters and triumphs with factious rather 
than with national feelings, and’it was alike easy 
to draw fhe public attention from affairs of weight, 
and to fix it upon matters of little moment. In the 
beginning of 180 Q, the* duke of # York’s conduct 
being impeached, a parliamentary investigation 
followed; and to drag the private frailties of tfiat 
prince before thg world, was* thought essential to 
the welfare of thp country, when tlie incapacity 
whicfc had caused England and Spain to mourn in 
tears of blood; was left*j^nprobed. An insular 
people only, who are protected by their situation 
from the worst avils of war, may suffer themselves 
to be thus deluHed ; but if an unfortunate campaign 
were to bring a devastating* enemy into the heart of 
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book the country, the honour of a%eneral, and the whole 
— *. • Vilitary policy of the cabinet, would no longer be 
considered as mere subjects for the exercise of a 
vile sbphist’s talents for misrepresentation. 

It is true that the ill success > of the British arms 
was* a topic, upon which many' orators in both 
houses of parliament expatiated with great eloquence, 
but the discussions were chiefly remarkable, as ex¬ 
amples of acute debating without any knowledge of 
facts. The opposition speakers, eager to criminate 
the government, exaggerated the loss and distress 
of the retreat, and comprehending neither the move¬ 
ments nor the motives of sir John Moore, urged 
several untenable accusations against their adver¬ 
saries. The ministers, disunited by personal feelings, 
did not all adopt the same ground of defence. Lord 
Castlereagh and lord Liverpool, passing over the 
errors of the cabinet by which the general had been 
left only a choice of difficulties, asserted, and truly, 
that the advantages derived from the advance to 
Sahagun more than compensated for the losses in 
the subsequent retreat. Both those statesmen paid 
an honourable tribute , to the merits of the com¬ 
mander ; but Mr. Canning, unscrupulously resolute 
to screen Mr. Frere, assented to all the erroneous 
statements of the opposition, and endeavoured with 
malignant dexterity to convert them into charges 
against the fallen general. Sir John Moore was, 
he said, answerable’for the events of the. campaign, 
whether the operations were glorious or distressful, 
whether to be admired^br deplored, they were his 
own, for he had kept the c ministers ignorant of his 
proceedings. Being pressed closely on that point 
by Mr. C. Hutchinson, Mr. Canning repeated this 
assertion. Not long afterwards, sir John Moore’s 
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letters, Written almost daily and furnishing exact ohap. 

and copious information ^f all that was passing in'_!_ 

the Peninsula, were laid before the house. 

The reverses experienced in Spain had somefWhat 
damped the ardourNof the English people; but a 
cause so rightful in itself, was still popular, anc> a 
treaty having been concluded with the junta,* by 
which the contracting powers bound themselves to 
make common cause against France, and to agree 
to no peace except by mutual Consent, the ministers 
appeared resolute to support the contest. But while 
professing unbounded confidence in the result of 
the struggle, they already looked upon the Peninsula 
as' a secondary object; for the preparations of 
Austria, and the reputation of the archduke 
Charles, whose talents were foolishly said to exceed 
Napoleon’s, had awakened the dormant spirit of 
coalitions. It was more agreeable to the aristocratic 
feelings of the English cajbinet, that the French 
should be defeated by a monarch *in Germany, 
than by a plebeian insurrection in Spain. The ob¬ 
scure intrigues carried on through'the princess of 
Tour and Taxis, and the seer ^societies of Germany 
emanating as they did from patrician sources, en¬ 
gaged all the attention of the ministers, and exciting 
their sympathy,, nursed those distempered feelings, 
which led them to she weakness and.’disaffection in 
France when, throughout that mighty empire* few 
desired* and*none dared openly to oppose the em¬ 
peror’s* Wishe§, wl^en even secret discontent was 
confined to some royalist chiefs and splenetic repub¬ 
licans, whose influence was never felt until .after 
Napoleon had suffered the direst reverses. 

Ungtble to conceive the extent of that monarch’s 
views, and the grandeur* of his genius, the ministers 
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book attributed the results of his profound calculations to 
Vt blind chance, his victories to treason, to corrup¬ 
tion, to any thing but tliat admirable skill, with 
which he wielded the most powerful military force 
‘that ever obeyed the orders of gf single chief. And 
thus self-deluded, and misjudging* the difficulties to 
be encountered, they adopted every idle project, 
and squandered their resources without any great or 
decided effort. While negotiating with the Spanish 
Junta for the occupation of Cadiz, they were also 
planning an' expedition against Sicily; and while 
loudly asserting their resolution to defend Portugal, 
reserved their - principal force for a blow against 
Holland; their preparations for the last object being, 
however, carried on with a pomp and publicity little 
suitable to war. With what a mortal calamity that 
pageant closed, shall hereafter be noticed; but at 
present it is fitting to describe the operations that 
took place in Spain, coincident with and subsequent 
to the retreat pf sir John Moore: 

It has been already stated, that when the capital 
surrendered to the Emperor, he refused to permit 
Joseph to return there/ unless the public bodies and 
the heads of families would unite to demand his 
restoration, and swear, without any mental reserva- 
Neiierto. tion, to be true to him. Registers had consequently 
* t*een opened in the different quarters of the city, 
and twenty-eight thousand six Jiundred heads of 
families inscribed '‘their names, and, voluntarily 
swore, in presence of the host, that they were 
sincere in their desire^to receive Joseph. After 
» o’Farrii. this,‘deputations from fill the councils, from the 
junta of commerce and money,. the hall of the 
Alcaldes, and fr f om the corporatioh, waited on the 
emperor at Valladolid* and* being there joined by 
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the municipality of that town, and by deputies from chap. 
Astorga, Leon, and otheaplaces, presented the oath, ' 
and prayed that Joseph might be king. Napoleon 
thus entreated, cofisented that his brother sfiould, 
return to Madrid^aibl reassume his kingly functions. 

It would be idle to argue from this apparently 
voluntary submission to the French emperor, that a 
change favourable to the usurpation had been pro¬ 
duced in the feelings of the Spanish people ; but it 
is evident that Napoleon’s victories and policy had 
been so far effectual, that in the capital, and many 
other great towns, the multitude as well as the 
notables were, either from fear or conviction, sub¬ 
missive to his will ; and it is but reasonable to sup¬ 
pose, that if his conquests had not been interrupted 
by extraneous circumstances, this example would 
have been generally followed, in preference to the 
more glorious, but ineffectual, resistance made by 
the inhabitants of tluffee cities, whose fortitude and 
whose calamities have forced from riiankind a sor¬ 
rowful admiration. The cause of Spain .at this 
moment was in truth lost; if any cause depending 
upon war, which is but a succession of violent and 
sudden changes, can be jcalled so; for her armies 
were dispersed, her*government bewildered, and her 
people dismayed ; the cry of resistance had ceased, 
and in its stead the stern voice of Napoleon, aft- 
swerej by the tread of thre^ hundred thousand 
French ^veterans was heard throughout the* land. 

But the hostility «of Austria having arrested the 
emperor’s career in the Penlhsula, the energy of the 
Spaniards revived at the* abrupt cessation of his 
terrific warfare., 

. Joseph, escorted by his French guards, in num¬ 
ber between five and six thousand, entered Madrid 
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book in state the 23d of January. He was, however, a 

’_'king without revenues, and he would have been 

without even the semblance of authority, if he had 
>not been likewise nominated the emperor’s lieu¬ 
tenant in Spain, by virtue of which title he was 
empowered to move the French army at his will. 
This power was one extremely unacceptable to the 
marshals, and he would have found it difficult to 
enforce it, even though he had restrained the exer¬ 
cise to the limits prescribed by his brother. But 
disdaining to separate the general from the monarch, 
King’* cor- he conveyed his orders to the French army, through 
luroifat* 1 *" k- s Spanish ministers, and the army in its turn dis- 
Mss"*' ^ a * ne< ^ an( l resisted the assumed authority of men, 
who, despised for their want of military knowledge, 
were also suspected as favouring interests essentially 
differing from those of the troops. 

The iron grasp that had compressed the pride 
and the ambitious jealousy of the marshals being 
thus relaxed,' the passions that had ruined the 
patriot^ began to work among their enemies, pro¬ 
ducing indeed less fatal effects, because their scope 
was more circumscribed, but sufficiently pernicious 
to stop the course of conquest. The French army, 
no longer a compact body, terrible alike from its 
massive strength, and its flexible activity, became 
a collection of independent bands, each formidable 
in itself, but, from t\e disunion of the generals, slow 
to combine for any great object; and plainly disco¬ 
vering, by irregularities and insubordination, that 
they knew when a wariior, and when a voluptuous 
ipanarch was at their head; *but these evils were 
only felt at a later period; and the distribution of 
the troops, when ^Napoleon quitted'Valladolid* still 
bore the impress of his genius. 
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The first corps was quartered in La Mancha. 

The second corps was destined to invade Portugal/- 

The third and fifth corps carried on the siege of 
Zaragoza. 

The fourth corpsVemained in the valley of the 
Tagus. 

The sixth corps, wanting its third division, "was 
appointed to hold Gallicia. 

The seventh corps continued always in Catalonia. 

The imperial guards, directed on Vittoria, con¬ 
tributed to the security of the great communication 
with France until Zaragoza should fall, and were 
yet ready to march when wanted for the Austrian 
war. 

General Dessolles, with the third division of the 
sixth corps, returned to Madrid. General Bonnet, 
with the fifth division of the second corps, remained 
in the Montagna St. Andero. 

General Lapisse,* with # the second division of 
the first corps, was sent to Salamanca, where he 
was joined by Maupetit’s brigade of cavalry which 
had crossed the Sierra de Bejar. 

The re'serve of heavy cavalry being broken up, 
was distributed, by divisions, in the following 
order:— 

Latour Mau^ourg’s joined the first corps. Lorge’s 
and Lahoussaye’s “were attached to the second 
corps ^ Lassalle’% was sent tp the fourth «corps. 
The sixth -corps was reinforced with two brigades. 
Milhaud’s division remained at Madrid, and Keller- 
man’s guarded "the lines of communication between 
Tudela, Burgos, and Palencia. 

Thus, Madrid being still the. centre of opera¬ 
tion^, the French were so distributed, that by a 
concentric movement *on tliat capital, they could 
crush every insurrection within the circle of their 
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b o°k positions; and the great masses, being kept upon 

-the principal roads divergjpg from Madrid to the 

extremities of the Peninsula, intercepted all com- 
( munication between the Proyincee : while the second 
corps, thrust out, as it were, fceyond the circum¬ 
ference, and destined, as the fourth corps had'been,' 
to sweep round from point to point, was sure of 
finding a supporting army, and a good line of 
retreat, at every great route leading from Madrid 
to the yet unsubdued provinces of the Peninsula. 
The communication with France was, at the same 
time, secured by the fortresses of Burgos, Pam- 
peluna, and St. Sebastian; and by the divisions 
posted at St. Ander, Burgos, Bilbao, and Vittoria; 
and it was supported by a reserve at Bayonne. 

The northern provinces were parcelled out into 
military governments, the chiefs of which corre¬ 
sponded with each other; and, .by the means of 
moveable columns, repressed every petty insurrection. 
The third and -fifth corps, also, having their base at 
Pampeluna, and their jine of operations directed 
against Zaragoza, served as an additional covering 
force to the communication with France, and were 
themselves exposed to no flank attacks, except 
from the side pf Cuenca, where the duke of 
Infantado commanded; but that,, general was 
himself watched by the first corps. 

All the lines of correspondence, not only from France 
but between the different corps, „ were maintained 
by fortified posts, having greater qj* lessor garrisons, 
according to their importance. Between Bayonne 
and Burgos there were *elevcn military stations. 
Between Burgos .and Madrid, by the road of 

Muster- Aranda and Somosierra, there were eight; „and 

rolls of the , 0 

Fren ^'.“ r ' eleven others protected the' more circuitous route 

my, MSS. 1 T il Cl 

to the capital by Valladolid, Segovia, and the 
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Guadarama. Between Valladolid and Zaragoza chap. 

the line was secured by fifteen intermediate points- 

The communication between Valladolid and St. 

Ander contained eight posts; and nine others Con¬ 
nected the former Vown with Villa Franca del 
Bierzo, by the route of Benevente and Astorga; 
finally, two were established between Benevdnte 
and Leon. 

At this period, the force of the army, exclusive 
of Joseph’s French guards, was three hundred 
and twenty-four thousand four hundred and eleven £ pp i nd “ c ’_ 
men, about thirty-nine thousand being cavalry. tion >• 

Fifty-eight thousand men were in hospital. 

The depots, governments, garrisons, posts of 
correspondence, prisoners, and “battalions of march ,” 
composed of stragglers, absorbed about twenty- 
five thousand men. 

The remainder were under arms, with their 
regiments; and, consequently, more than two 
hundred and forty'tliousand men were in the field: 
while the great line of communication with France 
was (and the military reader will do well to mark 
this, the Icey-stone of Napoleon's system) protected 
by above fifty thousand men, whose positions were 
strengthened by three fortresses and.sixty-four posts 
of correspondence, each more or less fortified. 

Having thus shewn to the reader the militasy 
state of the Frenqh, I* shall now proceed wiih the 
narrative* o£ their pperations; following, as in the 
first volume,, a lycal rather than a chronological 
arrangement of* events. 

OPERATIONS IN ESTREMADURA AND LA MANCHA. 

y * 

Tfce defeat of Galluzzo has been incidentally 
touched upon before. *The 3uke of Dantzic having 
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b o°k observed that the Spanish general, with six 

-thousand raw levies, pretended to defend a line of 

forty miles, made a feint of crossing the Tagus, at 
ArzObispo, and then suddenly descending to Ah 
maraz, forced a passage over r that bridge, on the 
24th of December, killed and wounded many 
Spaniards, and captured four guns: and so complete 
was the dispersion, that for a long time after, not 
a man was to be found in arms throughout Estre- 
no'Tscc’ ma ^ ura - The French cavalry were at first placed 
tions 2 and on the tracks of the fugitives; but intelligence of 
sir John Moore’s advance to Sahagun being re- 
ibid. ceived, the pursuit ceased at Merida, and the 
fourth corps, which had left eight hundred and 
thirty men in garrison at Segovia, took post 
between Talavera and Placentia. The duke of 
Dantzic was then recalled to France, and general 
Sebastiani succeeded to the command of the fourth 
corps. It was at this period that the first corps 
(oFwhich the division of Lapisse only had followed 
the emperor to Astorga) moved against Toledo, 
and that town was occupied without opposition. 
The French outposts “were then pushed towards 
Cuenca on the one side, and towards the Sierra 
Morena on the other. 

Meanwhile, the central junta, changing its first 
design, retired to Seville, instead of Badajos; and 
beingt continually urged, both by Mr. Stuart and 
Mr. Erere, to make some effort to lighten the 
pressure on the English army, ordered, Palafoec and 
the duke of Infantado-to advance; the one from 
Zaragoza towards Tudela, the* other from Cuenca 
towards Madrid. L The marquis ef Palacios, who 
had been removed from Catalonia, and was c now 
at the hehd of five or'six thousand levies in the 
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Sierra Morena, was also directed to advance into chap. 

La Mancha; and Ga^uzzo, deprived of his- 

command, was constituted a prisoner, along with 
Cuesta, Castanos, dnd a. number of other culpable 
or unfortunate of^cdrs, who, vainly demanding a 
judgement on their cases, were dragged from place 
to place by the government. 

Cuesta was, however, so popular in Estremadura, 
that the central junta, although fearing and de¬ 
testing him, consented to his being placed at the 
head of Galluzzo’s fugitives, part of whom had, 
when the pursuit ceased, rallied behind the 
Guadiana, and were now, with the aid of fresh 
levies, again taking the form, rather than the 
consistence, of an army. This appointment was an 
act of deplorable weakness and incapacity. The 
moral effect was to degrade the government by 
exposing its fears and weakness; and, in a 
military view, it was* destructive, because Cuesta 
was physically and mentally incapable of command. 
Obstinate, jealous, and stricken in years, lie was 
heedless of time and circumstances, of disposition 
and fitness. To punish with a barbarous severity, 
and to rush headlong into battle, constituted, in 
his mind, all the function! of a general. 

The preside^, Florida Blanca, being eighty-one Appendix, 
years of age, died*at Seville, and the marquis ©fsoctionw. 
Astorga succeeded him; but the character vf the 
junta was «in no jnanner affected by the change. 
Some«fleeting indications of vigour had been pro¬ 
duced by the imminence of .the danger during the 
flight from Aranjuez, but a large remittance of 
silver, from South America, having arrived at Cadiz, 
the attention of the members was. so absorbed, by Appendix, 
this object, that the jAtblie'weal was blotted from voi. i.' 
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book their remembrance, and even Mr. Frere, ashamed 
v. 7 / 

-of their conduct, appeared to acquiesce in the just- 

& p r ,x ’ ness of sir John Moore’s estimate of the value of 

section 2. gp a hi s h co-operation. - ' 

The number of men to be enrolled for the defence 
of the country had been early fixed at five hundred 
thousand, but scarcely one-third had joined their 
colours; nevertheless, considerable bodies were as¬ 
sembling at different points, because the people, 
especially those of the southern provinces, although 
dismayed, were obedient, and the local authorities, 
at a distance from the actual scene of war, rigorously 
enforced the law of enrolment, and sent the recruits 
to the armies, hoping thereby either to stave the 
war off from their own districts, or to have the 
excuse of being without fighting men, to plead for 
quiet submission. 

The fugitive troops also readily collected again 
at any given point, partly f.oih patriotism, partly 
because the ^French were in possession of their 
native provinces, partly that they attributed their 
defeats to the treachery of their generals, and 
partly that, being deceived by the gross falsehoods 
and boasting of the government, they, with ready 
vanity, imagined that the enemy had invariably 
suffered enormous losses. In fine, -for the reasons 
mentioned in the commencement of this history, 
men #ere t p be ha,d in abundance; but, beyond 
assembling them and appointing some incapable 
persoti to command, nothing was c done<ibr defence. 

The officers who were not deceived had no confi¬ 
dence either in their own troop or in the government, 
nor were they themselves confided m or respected 
by their men. The latter were starved, werednis- 
used, ill-handled, and they* possessed neither the 
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compact strength of discipline nor the daring of ohav 

enthusiasm. Under such a system, it was impos- 

sible that the peasantry could be rendered energetic 
soldiers; and they # certainly were not active sup¬ 
porters of their country’s cause; but, with a won¬ 
derful constancy/ they suffered for it, enduring 
fatigue and sickness, nakedness and famine, tgith 
patience, and displaying, in all their actions and 
in all their sentiments, a distinct and powerful 
national character, 'f his constancy and the iniquity 
of the usurpation hallowed their efforts in despite 
of their ferocity, and merits respect, though the 
vices and folly of the juntas and the leading men 
rendered the effect of those efforts nugatory. 

Palacios, on the receipt of the orders above 
mentioned, advanced, with five thousand men, to 
Vilharta, in La Mancha, and the duke of Infantado, 
anticipating the instructions of the junta, was 
already in motion fj-om Cuenca. His army, rein¬ 
forced by the divisions of* Cartoajal and Lilli and 
by fresh levies, was about twenty thousand men, of 
which two tlibusand were cavalry. To ch£ck the 
incursions of the French horsemen, he had, a few 
days after the departure of Napoleon from Madrid, 
detached general Senra and general Venegas with 
eight thousand infantry and all the horse to scour 
the country round* Tarancon and Aranjuez; the 
former halted at Horcajada, sfhd the latter endea¬ 
vour etl to # cut off a French detachment, bqt was 
himself* surprised* and beaten by a very inferior 
force. 

Marshal Victor, hgwevq^, withdrew his advanced 
posts, and, concentrating Ruffin’s and Villatte’s divi¬ 
sions of infantfy and Latour Maubourg’s cavalry, 
at Villa de Alorna, in the wicinity of Toledo, left 
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Venegas in possession of Tarancon. But, among 
- the Spanish generals, mutual recriminations suc¬ 
ceeded this failure: the dul^e of Infantado possessed 
neither authority nor talents to repress the# disputes, 
and in this untoward state of affairs receiving the 
orders of the junta, he immediately projected a 
movement on Toledo, intending to seize that place 
and Aranjuez, to break down the bridges, and to 
maintain the line of the Tagus. 

Quitting Cuenca on the 10th, he reached Hor- 
cajada on the 12th, with ten thousand men, the 
remainder of the army, commanded by Venegas, 
being near Tarancon. 

The 13th, the duke having moved to Carascosa, 
a town somewhat in advance of Horcajada, met 
a crowd of fugitives, and heard* with equal surprise 
and consternation, that the corps under Venegas 
was already destroyed, and the pursuers close at 
hand. 

ROUT OF UCLES. 

It appeared that Victor, uneasy at the movements 
of the Spanish generals, but ignorant' of their 
situation and intentions, had quitted Toledo also 
on the 10th, and marched to Ocana, whereupon 
Venegas, falling back from Tarancon, took a po¬ 
sition at Ucles. The 12th, the' French continued 
to adduce in two columns, of which the one, com¬ 
posed pf Ruffin’s division and a brigade, of cavalry, 
lost its way, and arrived at Al^tzar; but the other, 
commanded by Victor B himself, and composed of 
Villatte’s division, the remainder of the cavalry, 
and the pare of artillery, took the road of Ucles, 
and came upon th o e position of Venegas early in the 
morning of the 13th. 
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This meeting was unexpected by either party, chap. 

but the French attacked without hesitation, and the- 

Spaniard#!, flying towards Alcazar, fell in with 
Ruffin’s division, apd were totally discomfitted. 

Several thousands laid down their arms, and many, 
dispersing, fled across the fields; some, however, 
keeping their ranks, made towards Ocana^ where, 
coming suddenly upon the French pare of artillery, 
they received a heavy discharge of grape-shot, and 
dispersed. Of the whole force, a small party only, 
under general Giron, succeeded in forcing its way 
by the road of Carascosa, and so reached the duke 
of Infantado, who immediately retreated to Cuenca, 
and without further loss, as the French cavalry* 
were too fatigued to pursue briskly. 

From Cuenca the duke sent his artillery towards 
Valencia, by the road of Tortola; but himself, with 
the infantry and cavalry, marched by Chinchilla, 
and from thence to .Tpbarra, on the frontiers of 
Murcia. 

’At Tobarra he turned to his right, and made for 
Santa Cruz de* Mudela, a toVn situated ne5r the 
entrance ter the defiles of the Sierra Morena. There 
he halted in the beginning of February, after a 
painful and circuitous retreat of more than two 
hundred miles, in a bad season. But all his artillery 
had been captured at Tortola, and his forces were v 
by desertion and straggling, reduced to a harmful 
of discontented officers and a fhw thouland ^spi¬ 
rited men, worn oufwith fatigue and misery. 

Meanwhile, Victor, after* scouring a part of the 
province of Cuenca an*l disposing of his prisoners, 
made a sudden mspeh upon Vilharta, intending to 
surprise Palacios,* but that officer ’apprized of the 
retreat* of Infantado had talready effected his rone- 
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book tion with the latter at Santa Cruz de Mudela. 

-Whereupon the French marshal recalling his troops, 

again occupied His former position at Toledo. The 
prisoners taken at Ucles were parched to Madrid, 
those who were weak and Enable to walk were 

Mwoi« (according to Mr. Rocca) shot* by the orders of 
Vic'tor, because the Spaniards had hanged some 
French prisoners. If so, it was a barbarous and a 
shameful retaliation, unworthy of a soldier; for 
what justice or honour is there in revenging the 
death of one innocent person by the murder of 
another. V 

When Victor withdrew his posts the duke of 
Tnfantado and Palacios proceeded to re-organize 
tlieir forces under the name of the Carolina Army. 
The levies from Grenada and other parts were 
ordered up, and the cavalry, commanded by the 
duke of Alburquerque, endeavoured to surprise a 
French regiment of dragopn^s at Mora, but the 
latter getting together quickly,, made a bold resis¬ 
tance and effected their retreat with scarcely any 
loss. v Alburquerque having failed in this attempt 
retired to Consuegra and was attacked the next day 
by superior numbers, but retired fighting and got 
safely off. The duke of Infantado was now dis¬ 
placed, and tlie junta conferred the command on 
general Urbina Conde de Cartaoj'al, who applied 
himself to restore * discipline, and after a time 
findipg no 1 ’ enemy* in front advanced to *Ciudad 
Real, and taking post on the left bank of the Upper 
Guadiana opened a cdmmunication' with Cuesta. 
At this period the latter’s for^e amounted to sixteen 
thousand men, of which three thousand were 
cavalry; for, as the Spaniards generally suffered 
more in their flights than in. their battles, the horse- 
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men escaped with little damage and were easily 
rallied again in greater relative numbers than the ■ 
infantry. 1 

The fourth corp$ having withdrawn, as I have 
already related, *to the right bank of the Tagus, 
Cuesta advanced from the Guadiana and occupied 
the left bank of that river, on a line extending from 
the mountains in front of Arzobispo to the Puerto 
de Mirabete. The French, by fortifying an old 
tower, held the command of the bridge of Arzo¬ 
bispo, but Cuesta immediately broke down that of 
Almaraz, a magnificent structure, the centre arch 
of which was more than a hundred and fifty feet 
in height. 

In these positions the troops on either side re¬ 
mained tranquil-both in La Mancha and Estrema- 
dura, and so ended the exertions made to lighten 
the pressure upon the English army. Two French 
divisions of infantry, and as many brigades of 
cavalry had more than sufficed to baffle them, and 
hence the imminent danger that menaced the south 
of Spain, whdn sir John Moore’s vigorous * opera¬ 
tions drew the emperor’s forces to the north, may 
be justly estimated. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONTINUATION OF THE OPERATIONS IN ARAGON. 

From the field of battle at Tudela, all the fugi¬ 
tives Of O’Neil’s, and a great part of those from 
Castaiios’s army, fled to Zaragoza and with such 
speed as to bring the first news of their own disaster. 
With the troops, also, came an immense number of 
carriages and the military chests, for the roads were 
wide and excellent and the pursuit was slack. 

The citizens and the neighbouring peasantry 
were astounded at this quick and unexpected 
calamity. They had, with a natural credulity, 
relied on the vain and boasting promises of their 
chiefs, and being necessarily ignorant of the true 
state of affairs never doubted that their vengeance 
would be sated by a speedy and complete destruc¬ 
tion of the French. When their hopes fFere thus 
suddenly blasted; when they beheld troops, from 
whom they expected ribthing, but victory, come 
pouring into the town with all the tumult of panic ; 
when the peasants of all the villages through which 
the fugitives passed, came rushing into the city 
along t with the scared multitude of.flyiug sbldiers 
and camp followers; every heart was filled with 
consternation, and the 'date of Zaragoza’s glory 
would have ended with the first siege, if the suc¬ 
cess at Tudela had been followed up by the French 
with that celerity and vigour whi£h the occasion 
required. 
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Napoleon, foreseeing that this moment of confu- chap. 

sion and terror would arrive, had with his usual- 

prudence provided the means and given directions vEl'i? 1 * 
for such an instantaneous and powerful attack* as 
would inevitably havfe overthrown the bulwark of 
the eastern provinces. But the sickness of marshal 
Lasnes, the difficulty of communication, the conse¬ 
quent false movements of Moncey andNey, in fine, 
the intervention of fortune, omnipotent as she is in 
war, baffled the emperor’s long-sighted calculations, 
and permitted the leaders in the city to introduce 
order among the multitude, to complete the defen¬ 
sive works, to provide stores, and finally~by- a 
ferocious exercise of power to insure implicit obe¬ 
dience to their minutest orders. The danger of 
resisting the enemy appeared light, when a sus¬ 
picious word or even a discontented gesture was 
instantaneously punished by a cruel death. 

The third corps having tlyis missed the favour¬ 
able moment for a’ sudden assault,* and being 
reduced by sickness, by losses in battle, aqd by 
detachments to seventeen thousand four hundred duster roil 

. of the 

men, including the engineers hnd artillery, was too 
weak to invest the city in form, and, therefore, MSS - 
remained in observation on the .Xalon river. 
Meanwhile, a battering train of sixty guns, with 
well furnished parc^ which had^been by Napoleon’s* 
orders ^previously •collected in # Pampe^una, Were 
dragged by eattlet© Tudela and embarked apon 
the canal leading tcfcZarago^a. 

Marshal Mortier, with the* fifth corps, was .also 
directed to assist in * the fciege, and he was in 
march to join Mqdcey, when his progress also was 
arrested by sir John Moore’s advance towards 

c 2 
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book. Burgos. But the utmost scope of that general’s 
operation being soon determined by. Napoleon’s 
counter-movement, Mortier resumed his march to 
re-ihforce Moncey, and, ojn the 20th of December, 
their united corps, forming an army of thirty-five 
thousand men of all arms, advanced against Zara- 
Day*e’* ero " At this time, however, confidence had been 

de£e Spon ' restore d in that town, and all the preparations 
Mss - necessary for a vigorous defence were completed. 

The nature of the plain in which Zaragoza is 
situated, the course of the rivers, the peculiar 
construction of the houses, and the multitude of 
^convents have been already described, but the 
difficulties to be encountered by the French troops 
were no longer the same as in the first siege. At 
that time but little assistance had been derived 
from science, but now, instructed by experience 
and inspired as it were by the greatness of their 
resolution, neither the,rules*of art nor the resources 
of genius were neglected by the defenders. 

Zaragoza offered fpur irregular fronts, of which 
the first, reckoning from the right of the town, 
extended from the Ebro to a convent of bare¬ 
footed Carmelites, and was about three hundred 
yards wide. 

The second, twelve hundred yards in extent, 
•reached from the Carmelites ,{o a bridge over the 
Huftrba. 

The third, likewise of "twelve hundred, yards^ 
stretched from this bridg^.to #n oiJ manufactory 
built beyond the walls. 

The fourth, being on- an opening of four hundred 
yards, reached, from the oil manufactory to the 
Ebro. ? 
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The first front, fortified by an ancient wall and chap. 
flanked by the guns on tho Carmelite, was strength- ■ 
ened by some new batteries and ramparts, and by 
the Castle of Aljaferfa, commonly called the Castle 
of the Inquisition* which stood a little in advance. z a «gofa?* 
This was a fort of a square form having a bastjoft 
and tower at each comer, and a good stone ditch, and 
it was connected with the body of the place by 
certain walls loop-holed for musketry. 

The second front was defended by a double wall, 
the exterior one being of recent erection, faced 
with sun-dried bricks, and covered by a ditch with 
perpendicular sides fifteen feet deep and twenty 
feet asunder. The flanks of this front were derived 
from the convent of the Carmelites, from a large 
circular battery standing in the centre of the line, 
from a fortified convent of the Capuchins, called 
the Trinity, and from some earthen works pro¬ 
tecting the head of the bridge over the Huerba. 

The third front was covered by the river Huerba, 
the deep bed of .which was. close to the foot of the 
ramparts. ^Behind this stream a double entrench¬ 
ment was carried from the bridge-head to the large 
projecting convent of Santa Engracia, a distance of 
two hundred yards. Santa Engracia itself was very 
strongly fortified.and armed; and, from thence to 
the oil manufactory, the line of defence was pro-* 
longed by an ancient Moorish wall, on which several 
terraced batteries were raised, to sweep all the sf>ace 
between the rampart ^ ajod , the Huerba. These 
batteries, and the guns ;4n the convent of Santa 
Engracia, likewise overlooked some works raised to 
protect a second. bridge that crossed the river, 
about oannot-shot below the first. 

Upon the right bank oV the'Huerba, and a little 
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book, below the second bridge, stood the convent of San 

-Joseph, the walls of which had been strengthened 

and protected by a deep ditch with a covered way 
and pallisade. It was well placed to impede the 
enemy’s approaches, and to fhejlitate sorties on the 
fight bank of the river; and it was, as I have said, 
open, in the rear, to the fire of the works at the 
second bridge, and both were again overlooked by 
the terraced batteries, and by the guns of Santa 
Engracia. 

The fourth front was protected by the Huerba, by 
the continuation of the old city wall, by new batte¬ 
ries -and entrenchments, and by several armed 
convents and large houses. 

Beyond the walls the Monte Torrero, which com¬ 
manded all the plain of Zaragoza, was crowned by a 
large, ill-constructed fort, raised at the distance of 
eighteen hunded yards from the convent of San 
Joseph. This work was covered by the royal canal, 
the sluices of which were defended by some field¬ 
work^, open to the fy*e of the fort itself. 

On the left bank of the Ebro the suburb, built in 
a low marshy plain, was protected by 1 a chain of 
redoubts and fortified houses. Finally, some gun¬ 
boats, manned by seamen from the naval arsenal 
of Carthagena, completed the circuit of defence. The 
• artillery of the place was, however, of too small a 
Cavaihero. calibre. There wpre only sixty,^guns parrying more 
than twelve-pound balls; and .there were but eight 
large mortars. There was, however, no want of 
small arms, many of which were English that had 
been supplied by colonel Doyle. 

These were , the regular external defences of 
Zaragoza, most of which were constructed t at the 
time, according to the skill and means of the en- 
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gineers; but the experience of the former siege 
had taught. the people *not to trust to the ordinary 
resources of art, and, .with equal genius and reso¬ 
lution, they had prepared an internal systeha of 
defence infinitely more efficacious. 

It has been already observed that the houses*of 
Zaragoza were fire-proof, and, generally, of only 
two stories, and that, in all the quarters of the city, 
the numerous massiye convents and churches rose 
like castles above the low buildings, and that the 
greater streets, running into the broad-way called 
the Cosso, divided the town into a variety of dis¬ 
tricts, unequal in size, but each containing one or 
more large structures. Now, the citizens, sacri¬ 
ficing all personal convenience, and resigning all 
idea of private property, gave up their goods, 
their bodies, and their houses to the war, and, 
being promiscuously mingled with the peasantry 
and the regular sc/ldiers, ,the whole formed one 
mighty garrison, well suited to the vast fortress 
into which Zaragoza was transformed: fyr, the 
doors and windows of the houses were built up, 
and their fronts loop-holed*; internal communica¬ 
tions were broken through the party-walls, and the 
streets were trenched and*crossed by earthen ram¬ 
parts, mounted with cannon, and every strong 
building was turne’d into a separate fortification. 
Theresas no weak point, because tlie^e coutd be 
none in a "town wjiich was all fortress, and *where 
the space coyered«by the city was the measurement 
for the thickness of the ramparts: nor in this .emer¬ 
gency were the leaders unmindful of moral force. 

The people were cheered by a .constant reference 
to the former successful resistance $ their confidence 
was raised by the contemplation of the vast works 
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book that had been executed; and it was recalled to 

_1_their recollection that the vet, usual at that season 

of the year, would spread disease among the ene¬ 
my’s ranks, and would impair, ff not entirely frus¬ 
trate, his efforts. Neither was the ^.id of superstition 
neglected: processions imposed upon the sight, 
fals6 miracles bewildered the imagination, and ter¬ 
rible denunciations of the divine wrath shook the 
minds of men, whose former .habits and present 
situation rendered them peculiarly susceptible of 
such impressions. Finally, the leaders were them¬ 
selves so prompt and terrible in their punishments 
that the greatest cowards were likely to show the 
boldest bearing in their wish to escape suspicion. 

To avoid the danger of any great explosion, the 
powder was made as occasion required; and this 
was the more easily effected because Zaragoza con¬ 
tained* a royal depot and refinery for salt-petre, and 
there were powder-milis iif the neighbourhood, 
which furnished workmen familiar with the process 
of mapufacturing tha, f article. The houses and 
trees beyond the walls were all demolished and cut 
down, and the materials carried into the town. The 
public magazines contained six months’ provisions; 
the convents were well stocked, <»and the inhabitants 
had, likewise, laid up their own stores for several 
months. General Dqyle also sent a convoy into the 
town' 1 from ihe sidq. of Catalonia, and there was 
abundance of money, because, in addition to the 
resources of the town, ,the military-chest of Cas- 
tanos’s army, which had been supplied only the 
night» before the battle of Tudfela, was, in the flight, 
carried to Zaragoza. 

Companies of- women, enrolled to attend, the 
hospitals and to carry provisions and ammunition 
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to the combatants, were commanded by the coun- chap. 
tess of Burita, a lady of &n heroic disposition, who 
is said to have displayed the greatest intelligence cowcspon- 
and the noblest^ character during both sieges. m.s c ^ - 
There were thirtegn engineer officers, and eight Siege of 
hundred sappers and miners, composed of excava*- Zara s° za * 
tors formerly employed on the canal, and there were 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand cannoneers. 

The regular troops* that fled from Tudela, being 
joined by two small divisions, which retreated, at 
the same time, from Sanguessa and Caparosa, 
formed a garrison of thirty thousand men, and, 
together with the inhabitants and peasantry, pre¬ 
sented a mass of fifty thousand combatants, who, 
with passions excited almost to phrensy, awaited an 
assault amidst those mighty entrenchments, where 
each man’s home was a fortress and his family a 
garrison. To besiege, with only thirty-five thou¬ 
sand men, a city so prepared was truly a gigantic 
undertaking! 

SECOND SIEGE OF ZARAGOZA. 

The 20th of December, the two marshals, Moncey 
and Mortier, having established their hospitals and 
magazines at Alagon on the Xalon* advanced in Rogniat. 
three columns against Zaragoza. 

The first, composed of the infantry of the third 
corps, jnarched by* the right bank of tlie» canal.* 

The secoifd, composed of general Sucliet’s ’divi¬ 
sion of* the fifth coups, marched between the canal 
and the Ebro. 

The third, composed of general Gazan’s division > 
of infantry, crossed the Ebro opposite to Tauste, 
and from thence made, an oblique march to the 
Gallego river. 
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book The right and centre columns arrived in front of 

-the town that evening. «.The latter, after driving 

back the Spanish advanced guards, halted at a dis¬ 
tance of a league from the Capuchin convent of the 
Trinity ; the former took post on both sides of the 
Iluerba, and, having seized the aqueduct by which 
tlie canal is carried over that river, proceeded, in 
pursuance of Napoleon’s orders, to raise batteries, 
and to make dispositions for an immediate assault 
on Monte Torrero. Meanwhile general Gazan, 
with the left column, marching by Cartejon and 
Zuera reached Villa Nueva, on the Gallego river, 
without encountering an enemy. 

The Monte Torrero was defended by five thou¬ 
sand Spaniards, under the command of general 
St. Marc; but, at day-break on the 21st, the French 
opened their fire against the fort, and one column 
of infantry having attracted the attention of the 
Spaniards, a second, < unseen, crossed the canal 
under the aqueduct, and, penetrating between the 
fort qpd the city, entered the former by the rear, 
and, at the same time, a third column stormed the 
works protecting the great sluices. These sud¬ 
den attacks, and the loss of the fort, threw the 
cavaihero. Spaniards intq confusion, and. they hastily retired 
to the town, which so enraged the plebeian leaders 
that the life of St. Marc was with difficulty saved 
by Falafox, 

It had been concerted among the French that 
general Gazan should assault the suburb, simulta¬ 
neously with the attack on the Torrero; and that 
.officer, having encountered a body of Spanish and 
Swiss troops placed somewhat in advance, drove 
the former back so quickly that the Swiss, unable 
to make good their retreat, 1 were, to the number of 
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three or four hundred, killed or taken. But, not- ciiap. 
withstanding this fortunate commencement, Gazan 
did not attack the "suburb itself until after the affair Ro5 " 1,lt ‘ 
at Monte Torrero Vlras ower, and then only upon a 
single point, an&^without any previous examination 
of the works. The Spaniards, recovering from their 
first alarm, soon reinforced this point, and Gazan 
was forced to desist, with the loss of four hundred 
men. This important failure more than balanced 
the success against the Monte Torrero. It restored 
the shaken confidence of the Spaniards at a most 
critical moment, and checking in the French, at the 
outset, that impetuous spirit, that impulse of victory, 
which great generals so carefully watch and im¬ 
prove, threw them back upon the tedious and chil¬ 
ling process of the engineer. 

The 24th of December the investment of Zara¬ 
goza was completed on both sides of the Ebro. 
General Gazan occupied the,bridge over the Gallego 
with his left, and covered his front from sorties by 
inundations and cuts that t]ie low, marshy plain 
where he was posted enabled him to make without 
difficulty. 

General Suchet occupied the space between the 
Upper Ebro and the Huerba. 

Morlot’s division of the 3d corps encamped in 
the broken hollow "that formed the bed of that 
stream. 

General -Meusnipr’s division crowned the Monte 
Torrero" and general Grandjean continuing the 
circuit to the Lower Ebro, communicated with 
Gazan’s posts on the other side. Several Spanish 
detachments that* had been sent out to forage were 
thus .cut off, and could never re*enter the town; 
and a bridge of boat^ beirlg constructed on the 
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Upper Ebro completed the circle of investment, 
and ensured a free intercourse between the different 
quarters of the army. 

General Lacoste, an engineer' of reputation, and 
aid-de-camp to the Emperor, directed the siege. 
His plan was, that one false and two real attacks 
should be conducted by regular approaches on the 
right bank of the Ebro, and he still hoped to take 
the suburb by a sudden assault. The trenches 
being opened on the night of the 29th of December, 
the 30th the place was summoned, and the terms 
dictated by Napoleon when he was at Aranda de 
Duero, were offered. The example of Madrid was 
also cited to induce a surrender. Palafox replied, 
that—If Madrid had surrendered, Madrid had been 
sold : Zaragoza would neither be sold nor surrender ! 
On the receipt of this haughty answer the attacks 
were commenced ; the right being directed against 
the convent of San Joseph ; the centre against the 
upper bridge Over the Huerba ; the left, which was 
the fal$e one, against the castle of Aliaferia. 

The 31st Palafox made sorties against all the 
three attacks. From the right and centre he was 
beaten back with loss, and. he was likewise repulsed 
on the left at the trenches: but some of his cavalry 
gliding between the French parallel and the Ebro 
surprised and cut doym a post of infantry stationed 
behind some ditches* that intersected the low ground 
on th^ bank of that river. This triflftig success 
exalted the enthusiasm of the besieged,, and Palafox 
gratified his personal vanity by boasting proclama¬ 
tions and orders of the d&y, soine of which bore the 
marks of genius, but the greater part were ridiculous. 

The 1st of January the second parallels of the 
true attacks were commenced. The next day Pala- 
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fox caused the attention of the besiegers to be chap. 

occupied on the right bqpk of the Ebro, by slight_1— 

skirmishes, while life made a serious attack from the 
side of the suburb «on general Gazan’s lines of’con- 
trevallation. This sally was repulsed with loss, 
but, on the rigttt bank, the Spaniards obtained 
some success. 

Marshal Moncey being called to Madrid, Junot 
assumed the command of the third corps, and, 
about the same time, marshal Mortier was directed 
to take post at Calatayud, with Suchet’s division of 
the fifth corps, for the purpose of securing the 
communication with Madrid. The gap in the 
circle of investment left by this draft of eight thou¬ 
sand men, being but scantily stopped by extending 
general Morlot’s division, a line of contrevallation 
was constructed at that part to supply the place of 
numbers. 

The besieged, hoping and expecting each day 
that the usual falls of rain taking, place would 
render the besiegers’ situation intolerable, continued 
their fire briskly, and worked counter approaches 
on to the* right of the French attacks: but the 
season was unusually dry, and a thick fog rising 
each morning covered the* besiegers’ advances and 
protected their workmen, both from the fire and 
from the sorties of the Spaniards. 

The 10th of January, thirty-tyro pieces of French 
artillery being mounted and provisioned, the* con¬ 
vent of San Jpseph.and the head of the bridge over 
the Huerba, were battered in breach, and, at the 
same time, the town was bombarded. San Joseph 
was so much injured by this fire that the Spaniards, 
resolving to evacuate it, withdrew their guns. 
Nevertheless, two hundred of their men-made a 
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book vigorous sortie at midnight, and were upon the 

-point of entering one of th/p French batteries, when 

they were taken in dank by two guns loaded with 
grape, and were, finally, driven back, with loss of 
half their number. 

«The 11th, the besiegers’ batteries continued to 
play on San Joseph with such success that the 
breach became practicable, and, at four o’clock in 
the evening, some companies of infantry, with two 
field-pieces, attacked by the right, and a column 
was kept in readiness to assail the front, when this 
attack should have shaken the defence. Two other 
companies of chosen men were directed to search 
for an entrance by the rear, between the fort and 
the river. 

The defences of the convent were reduced to a 
ditch eighteen feet deep, and a covered way which, 
falling back by both flanks to the Huerba, was then 
extended along the banks of that river for some 
distance. A-* considerable number of men still 
occupied this covered way: but, when the French 
field-pieces on the right raked it with a fire of 
grape, the Spaniards were thrown into confusion, 
and crossing the bed of the river tfcdk shelter in the 
town. At that moment the front of the convent 
was assaulted; but, while the depth of the ditch 
and the Spanish fire checked the impetuosity of the 
assailants at that,,point; the jchosen companies 
passed round the works, and finding a small bridge 
over the ditch crossed it, and entered the" convent 
by the rear. The front was carried by escalade, 
almost at the same moment, and the few hundred 
Spaniards that .remained were* killed or made 
prisoners. 

The French, who had Offered but little in this 
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assault, immediately lodged themselves in the chap. 

convent, raised a rampant along the edge of the- 

Huerba, and commenced batteries against the body 
of the place and against $he works at the head of 
the upper bridge,* from whence, as well as from the 
town, they were incommoded by the fire that played 
into the convent. 

The 15 th, the bridge-head, in front of Santa 
Engracia, was carried with the loss of only three 
men; but the Spaniards cut the bridge itself, and 
sprung a mine under the works; the explosion, 
however, occasioned no mischief, and the third pa¬ 
rallels being soon completed, and the trenches of the 
two attacks united, the defences of the besieged 
were thus confined to the town itself. They could 
no longer make sallies on the right bank of the 
Huerba without overcoming the greatest difficulties. 

The passage of the Huerba was then effected by 
the French, and breaching and counter-batteries, 
mounting fifty pieces of artillery, were constructed 
against the body of the place. The fire of these 
guns played also upon the bridge over the febro, 
and interrupted the communication between the 
suburb and the town. 

Unshaken by this ^aspect*’ of affairs, the Spanish 
leaders, with great readiness of mind, immediately 
forged intelligence of the defeat of the emperor, 
and, with the sound of music, and amidst the shouts 
of the populace, proclaimed the names of the mar¬ 
shals who had been killed; asserting, also, that 
Palafox’s brother, the marquis of Lazan, was already 
wasting France. This intelligence, extravagant as 
it was, met with implicit credence, for such was 
the disposition of the Spaniards throughout this war, 
that the imaginations of-the chiefs were taxed to 
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book produce absurdities proportionable to the credulity 

-of their followers ; hence |he boasting of the leaders 

and the confidence of the besieged augmented as 
the danger increased, and their anticipations of vic¬ 
tory seemed realized when the night-fires of a suc- 
pouring force were discerned; blazing on the hills 
behind Gazan’s troops. 

The difficulties of the French were indeed fast 
increasing, for while enclosing Zaragoza they were 
themselves encircled by insurrections, and their sup¬ 
plies so straightened that famine was felt in their 
camp. Disputes amongst the generals also dimi¬ 
nished the vigour of the operations, and the bonds 
of discipline being relaxed, the military ardour of 
the troops naturally became depressed. The soldiers 
reasoned openly upon the chances of success, which, 
in times of danger, is only one degree removed from 
mutiny. 

The nature of the country about Zaragoza was 
exceedingly favourable to the Spaniards. The town, 
although situated in a plain, was surrounded, at the 
distance of some miles, by strong and high moun¬ 
tains, and, to the south, the fortresses of Mequinenza 
and Lerida afforded a double base of operations for 
any forces that might come from Catalonia and 
Valencia. The besiegers drew all their supplies 
from Pampeluna, and consequently their long line 
of operations, rumiing through Alagon, Tudela, and 
Caparosa^ was difficult to defend frgm the insur¬ 
gents, who, being gathered in considerable pumbers 
in the Sierra de Muelh and on the side of Epila, 
threatened Alagon, while others, descending from 
the mountain of Soria, menaced„the important point 
of Tudela. 

The marquis of Lazanj anxious to assist 'his bro- 
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ther, had drafted five thousand men from the chap. 

Catalonian army, and taking post in the Sierra de- 

Licinena, or Alcubierre, on the left of the Ebro, 
drew together allthu armed peasantry of the valleys 
as high as Sangufgsa, and extending his line from 
Villa Franca on tllfe Ebro to Zuera on the Gallegtj, 
hemmed in the division of Gazan, and even i&nt 
detachments as far as Caparosa to harass the French 
convoys coming from Pampeluna. 

To maintain their communications and to procure 
provisions the besiegers had placed between two 
or three thousand men in Tudela, Caparosa, and 
Tafalla, and some hundreds in Alagon and at Mon- 
talbarra. Between the latter town and the investing 
army six hundred and fifty cavalry were stationed : 
a like number were posted at Santa Fe, to watch 
the openings of the Sierra de Muela, and sixteen 
hundred cavalry with twelve hundred infantry, 
under the command, pf general Wathier, were 
pushed towards tho south * as far as Fuentes, 
Wathier, falling suddenly upon an assemblage of 
four or five thousand insurgents that had taken* post 
at Belchite^ broke and dispersed them, and then 
pursuing his victory took the town of Alcanitz, and 
established himself there inobservation for the rest 
of the siege. But Lazan still maintained himself 
in the Alcubierre. 

In this state of affairs marshal Lasnes, having 
recovered from his* long sickness, arrived before 
Zaragoza,, and took the supreme command of both 
corps on the 22d of January.* The influence of his 
firm and vigorous character was immediately per¬ 
ceptible ; he recalled Suchet’s division from Cala- 
tayud, where it had been lingering without ne¬ 
cessity,* and, sending it jeros^ the Ebro, ordered Rognut. 

VOL. II. D 
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book Mortier to attack Lazan. At the same time a 
-smaller detachment was directed against the insur¬ 
gents in Zuera, and, meanwhile, Lasnes repressing 
all "disputes, restored discipline in the army, and 
pressed the siege with infinite resolution. 

, The detachment sent to Zuera ^defeated the insur¬ 
gents and took possession of that place and of the 
bridge over the Gallego. Mortier encountered the 
Spanish advanced guard at Perdeguera, and pushed 
it back to Nuestra Senora de Vagallar, where the 
main body, several thousand strong, was posted. 
After a short resistance, the whole fled, and the 
French cavalry took four guns; Mortier then spread¬ 
ing his troops in a half circle, extending from 
Huesca to Pina on the Ebro, awed all the country 
lying between those places and Zaragoza, and pre¬ 
vented any further insurrections. 

A few days before the arrival of marshal Lasnes, 
the besieged being exceedingly galled by the fire 
from a mortar-battery, situated at some distance 
behind the second parallel of the central attack, 
eighty volunteers, under the command of Don 
Mariano Galindo, endeavoured to silenoe it. They 
surprised and bayonetted the guard in the nearest 
trenches, and passing on briskly to the battery, 
entered it, and were proceeding to spike the artilleiy, 
when unfortunately the res ewe of the French ar¬ 
rived, and, the alarm being given, the guards of 
the first trenches “also assembled in tlje redr of this 
gallant band, intercepting all retreat. Thus sur¬ 
rounded, Galindo, fighting bravely, was wounded 
and taken, and the greatest part of his comrades 
perished with as much honour as simple soldiers 
can attain. • 

c 

The armed vessels int the river now made an 
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attempt to flank the works raised against the castle ci *ap- 

of Aljaferia, but the French batteries forced them- 

to drop down the ‘stream again; and between the 
nights of the 21st*atad # the 26th of January* the 
besiegers’ works*being carried across the Huerba, 
the third parallfels of the real attacks wese 
completed. The oil manufactory and some other 
advantageous posts, on the left bank of the above- 
named river, were also taken possession of and in¬ 
cluded in the works, and at the false attack a second 
parallel was commenced at the distance of a hundred 
and fifty yards from the castle of Aljaferia; but 
these advantages were not obtained without loss. 

The Spaniards made sallies, in one of which they 
spiked two guns and burnt a French post on the 
right. 

The besiegers’ batteries had, however, broken 
the wall of the town in several places. Two 
practicable breaches w®re made nearly fronting the 
convent of San Joseph; a tfiird was qpmmenced in 
the convent of Saint Augustin, facing the oil ma¬ 
nufactory. Thfe convent of San Engracia was laid 
completely* open to an assault; and, on the 29th, 
at twelve o’clock, the whole army being under 
arms, four chosen coluirms rushed out of the 
trenches, and burst upon the ruined works of 
Zaragoza. 

On the right, the assailants twice stormed* an 
isolated* stone house that defended the’breach of 
Saint Augustin, and twice they were repulsed, and 
finally driven back with loss’. 

In the centre, the attacking column, regardless 
of two small mines that exploded at the foot of the 
walls, carried tKe breach fronting the oil ma¬ 
nufactory, and then endeavoured to break into the 

d 2 
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book town; but the Spaniards retrenched within the 

-place, opened such a fire,, of grape and musquetry 

that the French were content to establish themselves 
on the summit of the breach, and to connect their 
lodgement with the trenches by now works. 

, The third column was more successful; the 
breach was carried, and the neighbouring houses 
also, as far as the first large cross street; beyond 
that, the assailants could not penetrate, but they 
were enabled to establish themselves within the 
walls of the town, and immediately brought forward 
their trenches, so as to comprehend this lodgement 
within their works. 

The assault of the fourth column, which was 
directed against San Engracia, was made with 
such rapidity and vigour that the Polish regiment 
of the Vistula not only carried that convent itself, 
but the one adjoining to it; and the victorious 
troops, unchecked by the fice 6 from the houses, and 
undaunted by the simultaneous explosion of six 
small mines planted in their path, swept the ram¬ 
parts to the left as far as the bridge over the 
Huerba; and, at that moment, the guards of the 
trenches, excited by the success of their comrades, 
broke forth, without orders, mounted the walls, 
pushed along'the ramparts to the left, bayonetted 
the artillery-men at their gm in the Capuchin 
convent, and, continuing their career, endeavoured 
some to reach the semicircular battery and the 
Misericordia, and others to break into the. town. 

This wild assault Was soon checked by grape 
from two guns plantecl behind a traverse on the 
ramparts, and by a murderous fire from the houses. 
As their ranks were thinned, ishe ardour of the 
French sunk, and tlje courage of their adversaries 
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increased. The former were, after a little, driven chap. 

back upon the Capuchin!; and the Spaniards were- 

already breaking into that convent in pursuit, when 
two battalions, detached* by general Morlot from 
the trenches of\the false attack, arrived, and 
secured possession of that point, which was more¬ 
over untenable by the Spaniards, inasmuch as fhc 
guns of the convent of Santa Engracia saw it in 
reverse. The French took, on this day, more than 
six hundred men. But general La Coste imme¬ 
diately abandoned the false attack against the 
castle, fortified the Capuchin convent and a house 
situated at an angle of the wall abutting upon the 
bridge over the Huerba, and then joining them by 
works to his trenches, the ramparts of the town 
became the front line of the French. 

The walls of Zaragoza thus went to the ground, 
but Zaragoza herself remained erect; and, as the 
broken girdle fell from*thc heroic city, the besiegers 
started at the view of her naked strength. The 
regular defences had, indeed,, crumbled before the 
skill of the assailants; but the popular resistance 
was immediately called, wifh all its terrors, into 

action; and, as if Fortune had resolved to mark 

• 

the exact moment when the ordinary calculations 
of science should cease, the chief engineers on 
both sides were simultaneously, slain. The Frenclf 
general, La Coste? a young man, intrepid, skilful, 
and endowSd with genius, perished like a brave 
soldief; but the Spanish <;olonel, San Genis, died 
not only with the honour of a soldier, but the glory 
of a patriot; falling in the Noblest cause, his blood 
stained the ramppHs which he had himself raised 
for the protection of his native place. 
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* 

' The war being now carried into the streets of 
Zaragoza, the sound of the alarm-bell was heard 
over all the quarters of the city; and the people, 
assembling in crowds, filled the houses nearest to 
the lodgements made by the French. Additional 
traverses and barricadoes were constructed across 
the principal streets; mines were prepared in the 
more open spaces; and the communications from 
house to house were multiplied, until they formed 
a vast labyrinth, of which the intricate windings 
were only to be traced by the weapons and the 
dead bodies of the defenders. The members of 
the junta, become more powerful from the ces¬ 
sation of regular warfare, with redoubled activity 
and energy /urged the defence, but increased 
the horrors of the siege by a fprocity pushed 
to the yery verge of phrenzy. Every person, 
without regard to rank or age, who excited the 
suspicions of these furious men, or of those imme¬ 
diately about .them, was instantly put to death; 
and amidst the noble bulwarks of war, a horrid 
cavaihero.’array of gibbets wag;, to be seen, on which crowds 
of wretches were i suspended each night, because 
their' courage had suuk 'beneath the accumulating 
dangers of their sifuatioji; plr bepause some doubtful 
expression or gesture of! dfitreSs had been miscon¬ 
strued by their barbaroii^chi^fe. 

From the height ! 1 or the walk which he had 
conquered, marshal Lasnes contemplated this terrific 
iiogniat. scene; and, judging /that men so passionate, and 
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so prepared, could not be prudently encountered in chap. 

open battle, he resolved to proceed by the slow,--— 

but certain process *of the mattock and the mine : 
and this was also* in unison with the empefror’s 
instructions. Hftice from the 29th of January to 
the 2d of February, the efforts of the French wese 
directed to the enlargement of their lodgements* -on 
the walls; and they succeeded, after much severe 
fighting and several explosions, in working forward 
through the nearest houses; but, at the same time, 
they had to sustain many counter-assaults from the 
Spaniards; especially one, exceedingly fierce, made 
by a friar on the Capuchins’ convent of the Trinity. 

It has been already observed that the crossing 
of the large streets divided the town into certain 
small districts, or islands of houses. To gain 
possession of these, it was necessary not only to 
mine but to fight for each house. To cross the 
large intersecting streets, it was indispensable to 
construct traverses ‘above or to work by under¬ 
ground galleries; because a battery raked each 
street, and each house was defended by a garrison 
that, generally speaking, had only the option of 
repelling the enemy in front or dying on the gibbet 
erected behind. IJut, aS long as the convents 
and churches remained in possession of the Spaniards, 
the progress of the* French among the islands of 
small houses was # of little advantage to them,» be¬ 
cause the large garrisons in the greater buildings 
enabled’the defenders het only to make continual 
and successful salliei, b$f also to countermine their 
enemies, whose superior skill in that kind of warfare 
was often frustrated by the hungers and persevering 
energy of the besieged. 

To overcome these obstacles the breaching bat- 
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book teri.es opposite the fourth front fired upon the 

- — • convents of Saint Augustin and Saint Monica, and 

the latter was assaulted on the 31st of January. 
At the same time a part, of the wall in another 
direction being thrown down by a ’petard, a body of 
tke besiegers poured in and taking the main breach 
in Year, cleared not only the convent but several 
houses around it. The Spaniards undismayed im¬ 
mediately opened a gallery from St. Augustin and 
worked a mine under Saint Monica, but at the 
moment of its being charged the French discovered 
and stifled the miners. 

The 1st of February the breach in Saint Augustin, 
also, became practicable, and the attention of the 
besieged being drawn to that side, the French 
sprung a mine which they had carried under the 
wall from the side of Saint Monica and immediately 
entered by the opening. The Spaniards thus unex¬ 
pectedly taken in the r^ar, vJeie thrown into confu¬ 
sion and driven out with little difficulty. They, 
however, rallied in a few hours after and attempted 
to retake the structure, but without success, and the 
besiegers animated by this advantage broke into 
the neighbouring houses and, at one push, carried 
so many as to arrive at the point where the street 
called the Qucmada joined the Cosso, or public 
walk. The besieged rallied, however, at the last 
hou£e of tl^e Quergada, and renewed the combat 
with 'so much fury that the French were beaten 
from the greatest part of the houses they had>taken, 
and suffered a loss of above a hundred men. 

On the side of San Engracia a contest still more 
severe took places the houses in the vicinity were 
blown up, but tike Spaniards fought so obstinately 
for the ruins that the ^Polish troops were scarcely 
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able to make good their lodgement—although two 
successive and powerful explosions had, with the 
buildings, destroyed a nufaiber of the defenders.. 

The experience of these’attacks induced a change 
in the mode of ffghting on both sides. Hitherto 
the play of the French mines had reduced the 
houses to ruins, and thus the soldiers were exposed 
completely to the fire from the next Spanish posts. 
The engineers, therefore, diminished the quantity 
of powder that the interior only might fall and the 
outward walls stand, and this method was found 
successful. Hereupon the Spaniards, with ready 
ingenuity, saturated the timbers and planks of the 
houses with rosin and pitch, and setting fire to 
those which could no longer be maintained, inter¬ 
posed a burning barrier which often delayed the 
assailants for two days, and always prevented them 
from pushing their successes during the confusion 
that necessarily followed the bursting of the mines. 
The fighting was, however, incessant* a constant 
bombardment, the explosion of* mines, the crash of 
falling buildings, clamorous shouts, and the con¬ 
tinued echo of musquetry deafened the ear, while 
volumes of smoke and dust clouded the atmosphere 
and lowered continually over the heads of the com¬ 
batants, as hour by hqur, the French with a terrible 
perseverance pushed forward their approaches t to 
the heast of the miserable but gldrious city. 

Their efforts were chiefly directed against two 
points, hamely that* of San .Engracia, which may 
be denominated the left attack, and that of Saint 
Augustin and Saint Monica which constituted the 
right attack. At jtfan Engracia they laboured on a 
line perpendicular to tlie^Cosso, from which they 
were only separated by the l^rge convent of the 
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book Daughters of Jerusalem, and by the hospital for 

-madmen, which was entrethehed, although in ruins 

since the first siege. The* line of this attack was 
protected on the left by the convent of the Capu¬ 
chins, which La Coste had fortified to repel *the 
Counter assaults of the Spaniards. The right attack 
was more diffused, because the localities presented 
less prominent features to determine the direction 
of the approaches; and the French having mounted 
a number of light six-inch mortars, on peculiar 
carriages, drew them from street to street, and 
house to house, as occasion offered. On the other 
hand the Spaniards continually plied their enemies 
with hand grenades, which seem to have produced 
a surprising effect, and in this manner the never- 
ceasing combat was prolonged until the 7th of 
February, when the besiegers, by dint of alternate 
mines and assaults, had worked their perilous way 
at either attack to the Cosso, but not without 
several chailges of fortune and considerable loss. 
They were, however, unable to obtain a footing on 
that public walk, for the Spaniards still disputed 
every house with undiminished resolution. 

Meanwhile, Lasnes having caused trenches to be 
opened on the left bank of the Ebro, a battery of 
twenty guns played against an isolated structure 
called the Convert of Jesus, which covered the 
right of the suburb line. On the 7th of February 
this' convent was carried by storm, and«with so little 
difficulty that the French, supposing the Spaniards 
to be panic stricken, assailed the suburb itself, but 
were quickly driven back with loss; they, however, 
made good their lodgement in the convent. 

On the town side the 8th, 9th, and lOtJi were 
wasted by the besiegers hi vain attempts to pass 
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the Cosso; they then extended their flanks. On the lhap. 

right with a view to reaclf the quay, and so connect-L_ 

this attack with that against the suburb, and on the 
left to obtain possession of the large and strongly 
built convent of Sl^nt Francisco, in which after ex¬ 
ploding an immense mine and making two assault! 
they finally established themselves. 

The 11th and 12th, mines were worked under 
the university, a large building on the Spanish side 
of the Cosso, in the line of the right attack; but 
their play was insufficient to open the walls, and 
the storming party was beaten, with the loss of fifty 
men. Nevertheless, the besiegers continuing their 
labours during the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th, 
passed the Cosso by means of traverses, and pre¬ 
pared fresh mines under the university, but de¬ 
ferred their explosion until a simultaneous effort 
could be combined on the side of the suburb. 

At the left attack also, «, number of houses, 
bordering on the Cosso being gained, d battery was 
established thatjraked that great thoroughfare above 
ground, while under it six galleries were carried, 
and six mines loaded to explode at the same 
moment; but the spirit of the French army was 
now exhausted; they had laboured and fought 
without intermission^ for fifty days; they had 
crumbled the walls with their, bullets, burst the ‘ 
convent^ with their .mines, and carried the breaches 
with their bayonets,—fighting above and beneath 
the surface of the earth, they had spared neither 
fire nor the sword, their bravest men were falling 
in the obscurity of a subterrSnean warfare; fanline 
pinched them, apt! Zaragoza was still uncon¬ 
quered J 

“ Before this siege,” 'they Exclaimed, “ was it 
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book ever heard of, that twenty thousand men should 
besiege fifty thousand?” L Scarcely a fourth of the 
Rognmt. j. ovn wag won> and they, themselves, were already 
exhausted. “We must Wait,” they said, “ for re¬ 
inforcements or we shall all perish among their 
cursed ruins, which will become our own tombs, 
before we can force the last of these fanatics from 
the last of their dens.” 

Marshal Lasnes, unshaken *by these murmurs and 
obstinate to conquer, endeavoured to raise the 
soldiers’ hopes. lie pointed out to them that the 
losses of the besieged so far exceeded their own, 
that the Spaniards’ strength would soon be wasted 
and their courage must sink, and that the fierceness 
of their defence was already abated,—but if con¬ 
trary to expectation they should renew the example 
of Numantia, their utter destruction must quickly 
ensue from the united effects of battle, misery, and 
pestilence. * 

These exhortations succeeded, and on the 18th, all 
the combinations being complete, a general assault 
took place. The French at the right attack, having 
opened a party-wall by the explosion of a petard, 
made a sudden rush through some burning ruins, 
and carried, without a check, *the island of houses 
leading down to • the quay, with the exception of 
two buildings. The Spaniards were thus forced to 
abandon «all the* external fortifications between 
Saint Augustin and the Ebro, which they had pre¬ 
served until that day. And while this assault was 
in progress, the mines under the university containing 
thfee thousand pounds of powder were sprung, and 
the walls tumbling with a terrificerash,—a column of 
the besiegers entered the place, and after one. repulse 
secured a lodgement During this time fifty pieces 
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of artillery thundered upon the suburb and ploughed chap. 

up the bridge over the Ebjo, and by midday opened- 

a practicable breach, in the great convent of Saint 
Lazar, which was the principal defence on that 
side. Lasnes, observing that the Spaniards seemed 
to be shaken by this overwhelming fire, immediately 
ordered an assault, and Saint Lazar being carried 
forthwith, all retreat to the bridge was thus inter¬ 
cepted, and the besieged falling into confusion, and 
their commander, Baron Versage, being killed, were 
all destroyed or taken, with the exception of three 
hundred men, who braving the terrible fire to which 
they were exposed, got back into the town. 
General Gazan immediately occupied the abandoned 
works, and having thus cut off above two thousand 
men that were stationed on the Ebro, above the 
suburb, forced them also to surrender. 

This important success being followed on the 19th 
by another fortunate .attack on the right bank of 
the Ebro, and by the-devastating explosion of six¬ 
teen hundred pounds of powder, the constancy 
of the besieged was at last shaken. An aitl-de- 
camp of Palafox came forth to demand certain 
terms, before offered by the marshal, adding thereto 
that the garrison should be allowed to join the 
Spanish armies, and that a certain number of 
covered carriages should follow them. Lasnes re¬ 
jected these proposals, and the lire continued, but 
the horn* of surrender was corned Fifty* pieces of 
artillery on the left bank of the Ebro, laid the houses 
on the quay in ruins. Tlie'church of Our Lady of 
the Pillar, under whose especial protection the 
city was supposed to exist, was nearly effaced by 
the bombardment, and the six mines under the 
Cosso* loaded with mjmy thousand pounds of 
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B v° K powder, were ready for a simultaneous explosion, 

-which would have laid a quarter of the remaining 

houses in the dust. In fine, war had done its 
work, and the misery of Zaragoza could no longer 
be endured. 

, The bombardment which had liever ceased since 
tb6 10th of January, had forced the women and 
children to take refuge in the vaults, with which 
the city abounded. There the constant combustion 
of oil, the closeness of the atmosphere, unusual diet, 
and fear and restlessness of mind, had combined to 
produce a pestilence which soon spread to the gar¬ 
rison. The strong and the weak, the daring soldier 
and the shrinking child fell before it alike, and 
such was the state of the atmosphere and the pre¬ 
disposition to disease that the slightest wound 
gangrened and became incurable. In the begin¬ 
ning of February the deaths were from four to five 
hundred daily; the living were unable to bury the 
dead, and thousands of carcases, scattered about the 
streets and court yards, or piled in heaps at the 
doors of the churches, were left to dissolve in their 
own corruption, or to be licked up by the flames 
of the burning houses as the defence became con¬ 
tracted. 

The suburb, the greatest part of the walls, and 
one-fourth of the houses were in the hands of the 
French, sixteen thousand shells thrown during the 
bombardment, and the explosion of fopty-fiVe thou¬ 
sand pounds of powder in the mines had shaken the 
city to its foundations,' and the' bones of more than 
Rognl»t' r0 " forty thousand persons, of every age and sex, bore 
s«.chet. dreadful testimony to the constancy of the be¬ 
sieged. 

Palafox was sick, and of the plebeian chidfs, the 
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curate of St. Gil, the lemonade seller of the Cosso, chap. 

and the Tios, Jorge, and Marin, having been slain in-L_ 

battle, or swept away by the pestilence, the obdurate 
violence of the remaining leaders was so abated, 
that a fresh junta was formed, and after a stormy 
consultation, the rilajority being for a surrender, 9 
deputation waited upon marshal Lasnes on the 2 bth 
of February, to negotiate a capitulation. 

They proposed that the garrison should march 
out with the honours of war; that the peasantry 
should not be considered as prisoners; and at the 
particular request of the clergy, they also demanded 
that the latter should have their full revenues gua¬ 
ranteed to them, and punctually paid. This article 
was rejected with indignation, and, according to the 
French writers, the place surrendered at discretion; 
but the Spanish writers assert, that Lasnes granted 
certain terms, drawn up by the deputation at the 
moment, the name of. Ferdinand the 7th being pur¬ 
posely omitted in the-instrument, which, in substance 
run thus:— 

The garrison* to march out ’with the honours of 
war; to be constituted prisoners, and marched to 
France; the officers to retain their swords, baggage, 
and horses, the men their ^knapsacks ; and persons 
of either class, wishing to serve Joseph, to be im¬ 
mediately enrolled in his ranks. The peasants to, 
be sent to their homes. Property and religion to 
be guaranteed. 

With this understanding the deputies returned to 
the city; but fresh commotions had arisen during 
their absence. The party forjjrotracting the defence, 
although the least; numerous, were the most ener¬ 
getic ; they had Before seized all the boats on the 
Ebro, Tearing that Palafcjx and others, of whom they 
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book entertained suspicions, would endeavour to quit the 
-1— town; and they were still, so menacing and so pow¬ 
erful, that the deputies durst not pass through the 
streets, but retired outside the walls to the castle of 
Aljaferia, and from thence sent notice to the junta 
of their proceedings. The dissentient party would, 
however, have fallen upon the others the next day, 
if the junta had not taken prompt measures to enforce 
the surrender. The officer in command of the walls 
near the castle, by their orders, gave up his post to 
the French during the night, and on the 21st of 
February, from twelve to fifteen thousand sickly 
beings laid down those arms which they were 
scarcely able to support; and this cruel and memo¬ 
rable siege was finished. 

Observations. —1°.—When the other events of 
the Spanish war shall be lost in the obscurity of 
time, or only traced by disconnected fragments, the 
story of Zaragoza, like some ^ancient triumphal pillar 
standing amidst ruins, 'will tell a tale of past glory; 
and already men point to the heroic city, and call 
her Spain, as if her spirit were common to the whole 
nation; yet it was not so, nor was the .defence of 
Zaragoza itself the effect of unalloyed virtue. It 
was not patriotism, nor was it courage, nor skill, nor 
fortitude, nor a system of terror, but all these com¬ 
bined under peculiar circumstances that upheld the 
defence; and this‘•combination, and how it was 
brought about, should be well considered; because 
it is not so much by catching at the leading resem¬ 
blances, as by studying the differences of great 
affairs, that the exploits of one age can be made to 
serve as models for another. 

2°.—'The defence of Zaragoza may be examined 
under two points of view; |ts an isolated event, and 
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as a transaction bearing on the general struggle in chap. 

the Peninsula. With respect to the latter, it was —- 

a manifest proof, that neither the Spanish people, 
nor the government, partoqk of the Zaragozan enetgy. 

For it would be absurd to suppose that, in the midst 
of eleven millions *of people, animated by an ardent 
enthusiasm, fifty thousand armed men could for two 
months be besieged, shut in, destroyed, they and 
their works, houses, t and bodies, mingled in one 
terrible ruin, by less than thirty-five thousand ad¬ 
versaries, and that without one effort being made to 
save them! 

Deprive the transaction of its dazzling colours, 
and the simple outline comes to this : Thirty-five 
thousand French, in the midst of insurrections, in 
despite of a combination of circumstances peculiarly 
favourable to the defence, reduced fifty thousand of 
the bravest and most energetic men in Spain. It is 
true, the latter sufferctbnobly ; but was their exam¬ 
ple imitated ? Geroha, indeed, although less cele¬ 
brated, rivalled, and perhaps^ more than nulled, 
the glory of Zaragoza; but elsewhere her fate spoke, 
not trumpdt-tongued to arouse, but with a wailing 
voice, that carried dismay to the heart of the nation. 

3d.—As an isolated transaction, the siege of Za¬ 
ragoza is very remarkable; but it would be a great 
error to suppose, that any town, the inhabitants of • 
which were equally resolute, might be g.s well de¬ 
fended. Fortitude and bravery will do much ;• but 
the combinations ofjseience are not to be defied with 
impunity. There are no miracles in war! If the 
houses of Zaragoza had not* been nearly incombus¬ 
tible, the bombardment alone woqld have caused 
the besieged to surrender, or to parish with their 
flaming city. 

VOL. it. e 
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4th.—That the advantage offered by the peculiar 
. structure of the houses, and the number of the con¬ 
vents and churches, was ably seized by the Spaniards, 
is beyond doubt. General Rogniat, Lacoste’s suc¬ 
cessor, indeed, treats his opponents.’ skill in fortifica¬ 
tion with contempt; but colonel San Genis’ talents are 
not to be judged of by the faulty construction of a few 
out-works, at a time when he was under the control 
of a disorderly and ferocious mob. He knew how to 
adapt his system of defence to the circumstances of 
the moment, and no stronger proof of real genius 
can be given. “ Do not consult me about a capi¬ 
tulation,” was his common expression. “ I shall 
never be of opinion that Zaragoza can make no 
further defence .” But neither the talents of San 
Genis, nor the construction of the houses, would 
have availed, if the people within had not been of 
a temper adequate to the occasion; and to trace the 
passions by which they weie animated to their true 
causes is a proper subject for historical and military 
research. 

5 th.—That they did not possess any supe¬ 
rior courage is evident from the facts that the 
besieged, although twice the number of the be¬ 
siegers, never made any serious impression by 
their sallies, and that they were unable to defend 
■ the breaches. In large masses, the standard of 
courage which is .established by discipline may be 
often inferior to that produced by fanaticism, or 
any other peculiar excitement ; t but the latter never 
lasts long, neither is it equable, because men are 
of different susceptibility, following their physical 
and mental conformation. Hence a system of terror 
has always been the resource of those leaders who, 
engaged in great undertakings, have been unable to 
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recur to discipline. Enthusiasm stalked in front of WJJJ* 

their bands, but punisfiment brought up the rear; - 

and Zaragoza was'no exception to this practice. 

6 th.—It may be* said .that the majority of th'e be¬ 
sieged, not beii** animated by any peculiar fury, a 
system of terror could not be carried to any gjroat 
length ; but a close examination explains this seem¬ 
ing mystery. The defenders were composed of three 
distinct parties,—-thg regular troops, the peasantry 
from the country, and the citizens ; but the citizens, 
who had most to lose, were naturally the fiercest, 
and, accordingly, amongst them, the system of terror 
was generated. The peasantry followed the ex¬ 
ample, as all ignorant men, under no regular con¬ 
trol, will do ; the soldiers meddled but little in the 
interior arrangements, and the division of the town 
into islands of posts rendered it perfectly feasible 
for violent persons, already possessed of authority, 
to follow the bent df*their # inclinations: there was 
no want of men, aTnd the garrison ©f each island 
found it their own interest to^keep those in front of 
them to their 'posts, that the danger might be the 
longer staved off from themselves. 

7th.—Palafox was only the nominal chief of Zara¬ 
goza, the laurels gathered in both sieges should 
adorn plebeian brows, but those laurels dripped 
with kindred as well as foreign blood. The energy 
of the real chiefs, and the cg.use in # which that 
energy was exerted, may be admired; the act® per¬ 
petrated by this idling band were, in themselves, 
atrocious ; and Palafox, although unable to arrest 
their savage proceedings, can claim but little credit 
for his own conduct. For more than a month pro¬ 
ceeding the surrender, he never jcame forth of a 
vaulted building, which was impervious to shells, 

k 2 
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book and in which, there is too much reason to believe, 

-he and others, of both sekes, lived in a state of 

sensuality, forming a disgusting contrast to the 
wretchedness that surrounded them. 

• OBSERVATIONS OX THE FRENCH OPERATIONS. 

* 

1°. Before the arrival of marshal Lasnes, the 
operations were conducted with little vigour. The 
want of unity, as to time, in the double attack of 
the Monte Torrero and the suburb, was a flagrant 
error, that was not redeemed by any subsequent 
activity; but, after the arrival of that marshal, the 
siege was pursued with singular intrepidity and 
firmness. General Rogniat appears to disapprove 
of Suchet’s division having been sent to Calatayud, 
yet it seems to have been a judicious measure, inas¬ 
much as it was necessary,— 

1st. To protect the line of correspondence with 
Madrid. 

2d. To have a corps at hand, lest the duke of 
Infantado should quit Cuenca, and throw himself 
into the Guadalaxara district, a movement that 
would have been extremely embarrassing to the 
king. Suchet’s division, while at Calatayud, fulfilled 
these objects, without losing the power of succour¬ 
ing Tudela, or, by a march on the side of Daroca, 
•of intercepting the 4 duke of Infantado if he at¬ 
tempted to praise th« siege of Zaragoza; but, when 
the Spanish army at Cuenca was directed on Ucles, 
and that of the marquis of Lasan was gathering 
strength on the left bank of the Ebro, it was un¬ 
doubtedly proper to rec&ll Suchet. 

2°.—It may not be misplaced 'here to point out 
the errors of Infantado’s operations. If, instead of 
bringing on a battle with *the first corps, he had 
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marched to the Ebro, established his depots and CH V AI ’- 

places of arms at Mequinenza and Lerida, opened- 

a communication with Murcia, Valencia, and Cata¬ 
lonia, and joined the marquis of Lazan’s troops to 
his own, he nfight have formed an entrenched 
camp in the Sierra de Alcubierre, and from thpnfce 
have carried on a methodical war with, at least, 
twenty-five thousand regular troops; the insurrec¬ 
tions on the French flanks and line of communi¬ 
cation with Pampeluna would then have become 
formidable; and, in this situation, having the for¬ 
tresses of Catalonia behind him, with activity and 
prudence he might have raised the siege. 

3°.—From a review of all the circumstances 
attending the siege of Zaragoza, we may conclude 
that fortune was extremely favourable to the French. 

They were brave, persevering, and skilful, and they 
did not lose above four thousand men ; but their 
success was owing partly to the errors of their op¬ 
ponents, principally to the destructfon caused by 
the pestilence, within the town; for, of all that Rognitti. 
multitude^ said to have fallen, six thousand Spa¬ 
niards only were slain in battle. Thirteen convents 
and churches had been taken ; but, when the town 
surrendered, forty remained to be forced. 

Such are the principal circumstances of this me¬ 
morable siege. I shall now relate the contemporary'' 
operations in Catalonia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OPERATIONS IN CATALONIA. 

r. 

It will be remembered, that when the second 
siege of Gerona was raised, in August, 1808, gene¬ 
ral Duhesme returned to Barcelona, and general 
Reille to Figueras; after which, the state of affairs 
obliged those generals to remain on the defensive. 
Napoleon’s measures to aid them were as prompt as 
the occasion required. While the siege of Gerona 
was yet in progress, he had directed troops to assem¬ 
ble at Perpignan in such numbers, as to form with 
those already in Catalonia, an army of more than 
forty thousand men, to be called the “ 7 th corps.” 
journa'i’o/ Then appointing general Gouyion St. Cyr to eom- 
tL P n S ra ' man d it, he gave him this short but emphatic order: 
“ Preserve Barcelona for me. If that place be lost t 
I canrtbt retake it with" 80,000 men.” 

The troops assembled at Perpignan .were the 
greatest part but raw levies; Neapolitans, Etruscans, 
Romans, and Swiss: there were, however, some old 
regiments; but' as the preparations for the grand 
army under the emperor absorbed the principal at¬ 
tention of the administration in France, general St. 
Cyr was straightened in the means necessary to take 
the field; and his undisciplined troops,. suffering 
severe privations, were depressed in spirit, and in¬ 
clined to desert. 

The 1st of November, Napoleon, who was at 
Bayonne, sent orders to the “ 7 th corps ” to com¬ 
mence its operations; and St. Cyr, having put his 
divisions in motion on the 3d, crossed the frontier, 
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and established his head-quarters at Figueras on chap. 
the 5th. - 

In Catalonia, as in other parts of Spain, lethargic 
vanity, and abuses of th& most fatal kind, had suc¬ 
ceeded to the fi^t enthusiasm, and withered the 
energy of the people. The local junta issued, 
indeed, abundance of decrees, and despatched agents 
to the supreme junta, and to the English com¬ 
manders in the Mediterranean, and in Portugal, all 
charged with the same instructions, namely, to de¬ 
mand arms, ammunition, and money. And although 
the central junta treated their demands with con¬ 
tempt, the English authorities answered them gene¬ 
rously and freely. Lord Collingwood lent the 
assistance of his fleet. From Malta and Sicily arms 
were obtained; and sir Hew Dalrymple having 
completely equipped the Spanish regiments released 
by the convention of Cintra, despatched them to 
Catalonia in British ’transports. Yet it may be 
doubted if the conduct of the central junta were not 
the wisest; for the local government established at 
Tarragona had already become so negligent, or so 
corrupt, that the arms thus supplied were, instead 
of being used in defence of the country, sold to 
foreign merchants ! «and such being tfc.e political state Lord c 0 i- 
of Catalonia, it naturally followed that the military Corrcspon- 
afiairs should be ill conducted. ^ 

The^count of Cqjdagues, who had reliqyed Gerona, 
returned by Hostalrieh, and resumed the line t>f the 
Llobregat; and fifteen hundred men, drawn from Cabaues - 
the garrison of Carthagena, having reached Tara- 
gona, the marquis of Palacios, accompanied by the 
junta, quitted tl^e latter town, and fixed his head¬ 
quarters at Villa Franca, within*twenty miles of 
Caldagues. The latter disposed his troops, five thou- 
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sand in number, at different points between Martorel 
and San Boy, covering a* line of eighteen miles, 
along the left bank of the river.' 

General Duhesme rested a few days, and then 
marching from Barcelona with six'thousand men in 
tke night, arrived the 2d of September at day-break 
on the Llobregat, and immediately attacked Calda- 
gues’ line in several points, but principally at San 
Boy and Molino del Rey. The former fort was 
carried, some guns and stores were captured, and 
the Spaniards were pursued to Vegas, a distance of 
seven or eight miles; but at Molino del Rey the 
French were repulsed, and Duhesme then returned 
to Barcelona. 

It was the intention of the British ministers, that 
an auxiliary force should have sailed from Sicily 
about this period, to aid the Catalans; and doubtless 
it would have been a wise and timely effort: but 
Napoleon’s foresight prevented the execution; for 
he directed Murat to menace Sicily with a descent; 
and that prince, feigning to collect forces on the 
coast of Calabria, spread many reports of armaments 
being in preparation, and, as a preliminary measure, 

' attacked and carried the island of Capri; upon 
which occasion .sir Hudson Lowe first became known 
to history, by losing in a few days a post that, 
’without any pretensions to celebrity, might have 
been defended for sib many years., Murat’s demon¬ 
strations sufficed to impose upon sir John Stuart, 
and from ten to twelve thousand British troop3 were 
thus paralyzed at a most critical period: but such 
will always be the result of a policy which has no 
fixed and definite-object in view. * When statesmen 
cannot see their own way clearly, the executive 
officers will seldom act with vigour. 
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-The Spanish army was^now daily increasing; the 
tercios of Migueletes were augmented in number, 
and a regiment of hussar*, that had been most ab¬ 
surdly kept in Majorca etfer since the beginning of 
the insurrection, derived at Taragona. 

Mariano Alvarez, the governor of Gerona, wal 
appointed to the command of the vanguard, com¬ 
posed of the garrisons of Gerona and Rosas, and of 
the corps of Juan Claros, and other partizans. 

Francisco Milans and Mi Ians de Bosch, with 
their Migueletes, kept the mountains to the north¬ 
ward and eastward of Barcelona; and while the 
latter hemmed in the French right, the former 
covered the district of El Valles, and like a bird of 
prey watched the French foragers in the plain sur¬ 
rounding Barcelona. 

Palacios remained at Villa Franca, and the count 
of Caldagues continued to guard the line of the 
Llobregat. 

The little port of St. Felice de Quixfils, near Pa- 
lamos Bay, w^s filled with ^privateers, and> the 
English frigates off the coast not only aided the 
Spaniards in all their enterprizes, but carried on a 
littoral warfare in the gulf of Lyons with great 
spirit and success. 

During the month # of September several petty 
skirmishes happened between th§ French marauding 
parties ^nd the Migueletes about Barcelona; but on 
the 10th of‘October, Duhesme attacked and 'dis¬ 
lodged Francisco Milans from the mountains to the 
north of that city; and designing to forage the dis¬ 
trict of El Valles, sent on th<? 11th a column of two 
thousand men alo»£ the sea coast towards Mattaro, 
with orders to turn from thence to the left, clear the 
heights beyond the Besos, of Migueletes, and push 
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book for Granollers on the route to Vich: this column he 

V. 

-supported by a second of nearly equal strength, 

under general Millossewitz. 

The first column reaching Granollers on the 
12th, put the local junta of thgji district to flight, 
captured some provisions and other stores, and, 
finally, joined the second column, which was posted 
at Mollet. Millossewitz, leaving a part of his 
force at the pass of Moncada, then proceeded to 
San Culgat. Caldagues, hearing of this excursion, 
drew together three thousand infantry, a hundred 
and fifty cavalry, and six guns from his line on the 
Llobregat, and was in full march by the back of 
the mountains for the pass of Moncada, expecting 
to intercept the French in their return to Barcelona: 
eabanes. but, falling in with them at San Culgat, a confused 
action ensued, and both sides claimed the victory; 
the French, however, retreated across the mountains 
to Barcelona without,,having foraged the district, 
and Caldagues returned to his former position, 
justly proud of this vigorous and soldier-like move¬ 
ment. 

The 28th of October, Palacios quitted Catalonia 
to command the levies in the Sierra Morena. 
General Vive§ succeeded him, and the army was 
again reinforced by some infantry from Majorca. 
The Spanish regiments, released by the convention 
of Cintra^. also arrived at Villa. Franca, and seven 
or eight thousand Granadian levies were brought up 
to Tarragona by general Reding, and, at the same 
time, six thousand men drafted from the army of 
Aragon, reached Lerida, under the command of the 
marquis de Lazan. 

The whole force, including the garrisons of Hos- 
talrich, Gerona, and Rossis, was now not less than 
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thirty-six thousand men^ of which twenty-two chap. 
thousand infantry, and twelve hundred cavalry, 
were in the neighbourhood of Barcelona, or in march 
for the Llobregat. This‘force, organized in six dence, * 
divisions, of whic\ the troops in the Ampurdan Mss " 
formed one, took the name of the army of the right, * 
and Vives seeing himself at the head of such a 
power, and in possession of all the hills and rivers 
encircling Barcelona, resolved to besiege that city. 

The 3d of November, he transferred his head¬ 
quarters to Martorel; the 8th he commenced a 
series of trifling skirmishes, to drive the French 
posts back into the town: but they repulsed him; 
and, from that time until the blockade was raised, 
a warfare of the most contemptible nature was 
carried on by the Spaniards: the French, who were 
about ten thousand strong, always maintaining their 
out-posts. 

Notwithstanding this appearance of strength, 
Catalonia was a prey to innumerable disorders. 

Vives, a weak, indolent man, had been a friend of 
Godoy, and was not popular; he it was that, com¬ 
manding in the islands, had retained the troops in 
them with such tenacity as to create doubts of his 
attachment to the cau£e; but, although the supreme 
junta privately expressed their suspicions, and 
requested lord Collingwood to force Vives to an LoTd c«i- 
avowal of his true*sentiments, tlley, at "the same Correspond 
time, wrote to the latter, publicly, in the most 
flattering terms, and, finally, appointed him captain- 
general of Catalonia. By the people, however, 
both he and others were vehemently suspected, and, 
as the mob governed throughout Spain, the autho¬ 
rities, civil and military, were more careful to avoid 
giving offence to the multitude than anxious to 
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book molest the enemy. Catalonia was full of strong 
- places: but they were neither armed nor provi¬ 
sioned, and, like all other Spaniards, the Catalans 
were confident that tli6 French only thought of 
retreating. 

, Such was the state of the province and of the 
armies, when Napoleon, being ready to break into 
the northern parts of Spain, general St. Cyr com¬ 
menced his operations. His force (including a 
German division of six thousand men, not yet 
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arrived at Perpignan) amounted to more than thirty 
thousand men, ill-composed, however, and badly 
provided ; and St. Cyr himself was extremely discon¬ 
tented with his situation. The Emperor had given 
him discretionary powers to act as he judged fitting, 
only bearing in mind the importance of relieving 
Barcelona; but marshal Berthier neglected the 


equipment of the troops; and Duhesme declared 
that his magazines would not hold out longer than 
December. ' 


To march directly to Barcelona was neither 
an easy nor an advantageous movement. That city 
could only be provisioned from France; and, until 
the road was cleared, by the taking of Gerona and 
Hostalrich, no convoys could pass except by sea, 
yet, to attack these places with prudence, it was 
essential to get possession of Rosas, not only to 
secure an interrfiediate port for French vessels 
passing with supplies to Barcelona, but to deprive 
the English of a secure harbour, and the Spaniards 
of a point from whence they could, in concert with 
their allies, intercept' the communications of the 
French army i and even blockade Figueras, 
which, from the want of transport, could not be 
be provisioned at this period. These considerations 
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having determined St. Cyr to commence by the 
siege of Rosas, he repaired to Figueras, in person, 
the 6th of November; and, on the 7th, general 
Reille being charged to conduct the operation, after 
a sharp action, d^>ve in the Spaniards before the 
place and completed the investment. 

SIEGE OF ROSAS. 

This town was but q, narrow slip of houses built 
along the water’s edge, at the head of the gulph of 
the same name. 

The citadel, a large irregular pentagon, stood on 
one side of the town, and, on the other, the moun¬ 
tains that skirt the flat and swampy plain of the 
Ampurdan, rose, bluff and rocky, at the distance of 
half a mile. An old redoubt was built at the foot 
of these hills, and, from thence to the citadel, an 
entrenchment had been drawn to cover the houses. 
Hence, Rosas, looking ^owaijls the land, had the 
citadel on the left hand, the mountains on the right, 
and the front covered by this entrenchment. # The 
roadstead permitted ships of the line to anchor 
within eanribn-shot of the place ; and, on the right 
hand coming up the gulph, a star fort, called the 
Trinity, crowned a rugged hill about a mile and a 
quarter distant from the citadel, the communication 
between it and the fown being by a narrow road 
carried between the foot of the hltys and the water’s 
edge. 

The garrison of I^osas consisted of nearly three 
thousand men, two bomb-vessels, and an English 
seventy-four (the Excellent), .were anchored off the 
town, and captain West, the commodore, reinforced 
the garrisons of die Trinity and tl\e citadel with 
marines and seamen from these vessels; but the 
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book damages sustained in a former siege had been only 

-'— partially repaired; both' places were ill-found in 

guns and stores, and thp Trinity was commanded 
at the distance of pistpl-shdt from a point of the 
mountains called the Puig Romy 
, The force under Reille, consisting of his own 
and general Pino’s Italian division, skirmished daily 
with the garrison; but the rain, which fell in 
torrents, having flooded the Ampurdan, the roads 
became impassable for the artillery, and delayed 
the opening of the trenches. Meanwhile, Souham’s 
division took post between the Fluvia and Figueras, 
to cover the operations of the siege on the side of 
Gerona, and an Italian brigade, under general Cha- 
bot, was posted at Rabos and Espollas, to keep the 
Somatenes down. 

But, before Chabot’s arrival, Reille had detached 
a battalion to that side; and, being uneasy for its 
safety, sent three more to its assistance: this saved 
the battalion, which was in great danger ; and two 
companies were actually cut off by the Somatenes. 
This loss, however, proved beneficial, as it enraged 
the Italians, and checked their disposition to desert; 
and St. Cyr, unwilling to pursue the system of 
st. Cyr. . burning villages, and yet anxious to repress the 
insidious hostility of the peasants, in reprizal for 
the loss of his two companies, seized an equal 
number of villagers, and sent them prisoners to 
France. 

The inhabitants of Rosas .having embarked or 
taken refuge in the citadel, the houses, and the 
entrenchments covering them, were left to the 
French; but the latter were prevented, by the fire 
of the English ships, from effecting a permanent 
lodgement in the deserted town; and, after a few 
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days, a detachment from the garrison, consisting c *iv. p ‘ 

of soldiers and townsmen, established a post-- 

there. 

The 8th captain Westy in conjunction with the 
governor, made anally, but was repulsed; and, on 
the the 9th several yards of the citadel ramparts 
crumbled; but, with the assistance of the British 
seamen, the breach was repaired in the night 
before the enemy became aware of the accident. 

The 15th an obstinate assault made on the Trinity 
was repulsed, the English seamen bearing a prin¬ 
cipal share in the success. 

The 16th the roads being passable, the French 
battering-train was put in motion. The way leading 
up to the Puig Rom was repaired, and two batta¬ 
lions were posted there, on the point commanding 
the Trinity. 

The 19th three guns were mounted against the 
Trinity, and the treifches .were opened at the 
distance of four hundred yards from the citadel. 

The 20th the fire of some French mortars obliged 
the vessels of war to anchor beyond the range of 
the shells.* During this time, Souham was ha¬ 
rassed by the Migueletes from the side of Gerona. 

The French cavalry, unable to find forage, were 
sent back to France; and Napoleon, rendered uneasy 
by the reports of general Duhesme, ordered the 
seventh^ corps to advance to Barcelona, so as to 
arrive there Hby the 26th of November; but St.’Cyr St. Cyr. 
refused to abandon the siege of Rosas without a 
positive order. 

The assistance afforded to the besieged by captain 
West was represented to the junta* as an attempt 
of that officer to possess himself, of the place. 

The junta readily beliefed this tale, and entered 
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book into an angry correspondence with don Pedro 

—.. O’Daly, the governor, felative to thejgjgpposed 

treachery; but po measures were taken to.jfpise the 
siege. During this corrcsppd>^f?lc% the Excellent 
sailed from Rosas, and was su£$^f4 e cl by the Fame, 
captain Bennet. This officer-landed some men 
under the Trinity on the 23d, and endeavoured, 
but ineffectually, to take the battery opposed to 
tfcat fort. 

The 27th the besiegers assaulted the Sp^p^rds, 
who, to the number of five hundred, h^ff^en- 
trenched themselves in the deserted houses of the 
town. A hundred and sixty were taken, and fifty 
escaped into the citadel; the rest were slain. 
Breaching batteries were immediately commenced 
among the ruins of the houses, and the communi¬ 
cation with the shipping rendered so unsafe, that 
Lazan, who had come from Lerida to Gerona with 
six thousand men, and had collected provisions and 
noyJe's stores at the mouth of the Flu vi^with the intention of 
<£nco, supplying Rosas by sea, abandoned his design. 
The ruinous condition of the front, exposed to 
the fire of the besiegers, now induced Reille to 
summon the place a second time; but the governor 
refused to surrender. 

The 30th of November, the engineers reported 
that the breach in the Trinity "was practicable, and 
anafwBault,yras ordered; although an Italian officer, 
appointed to lead the storifting party of fifty mep, 
and who had formerly served in the fort, 1 asserted 
that the breachv^us not a true one. . The Spanish 
cotfhoojidant thopght his post unten^p^; and two 
days before, the marines of the Fame had been 
withdrawn^!-/ -captain Bennet: but at this time, 
lord Cochrlaie, a man ^‘'infinite talent in liis pro- 
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fession, and of a courages and enterprise that have 
seldog&y^ljf ever, been surpassed, arrived in the Im- 
perieuifei; frigate, aAd irtimediately threw himself, 
with eighty men, into^hc* fort. 

The Italian’s representations being unheeded, he 
advanced to the assault like a man of honour, §nd 
was killed, together with all his followers, except¬ 
ing four, two of whom escaped back to their own 
side, the other two being spared by the English 
seamen,were drawn up with cords into the fort. 
The breach had, however, been practicable at first; 
but it was broken in an old gallery, which lord 
Cochrane immediately filled with earth and ham¬ 
mocks, and so cut off the opening. In the course 
of a few days, a second assault was made, but the 
French were again repulsed with loss. Meanwhile 
the breaching batteries opened against the citadel, 
and a false attack was commenced on the opposite 
side. 

The 4th December the garrison made a sally, in 
the night, from # the citadel, and with some success; 
but the walls were opened by the enemy’s fire, 
and the next day O’Daly, hopeless of relief, sur¬ 
rendered with about two thousand four hundred 
men, of which two hundred were wounded. Lord 
Cochrane, also, blew up the magazine, and aban¬ 
doned Fort Trinity. General S^. Cyr obServes that 
the garjison of Rosasu, might ha\«e beenp «eitsir^car- 
ried off, at flight, by the British shipping ; but to 
embark two thousand five, hundred men, in the 
boats of’twp ships, and under h'heavy fire, whe¬ 
ther by or day, is dot aa^tjfesy operation; 

nevertheless, the .Censure seems well founded, be¬ 
cause sufficient preparation %iight hayd’been pre¬ 
viously made. 

VOL. II. 
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book The defence of Rosas (with the exception of lord 

-Cochrane’s efforts) cannot be deemed brilliant, 

whether with relation tcf the importance of the 
place, , the assistance th&t might have been ren¬ 
dered from the sea, or the number of the garrison 
compared with that of the besiegers. It held out, 
however, thirty days, and, if that time had been 
well employed by the Spaniards, the loss of the 
garrison would have been amply repaid; but Vives, 
wholly occupied with Barcelona, was indifferent to 
the fate of Rosas. A fruitless attack on Souham’s 
posts, by Mariano Alvarez, was the only effort made 
to interrupt the siege, or to impede the farther pro- 
Doyie’s gress of the enemy. Lazan, although at the head 
mss 6 ' °* S1X or seven thousand men, could not rely upon 
more than three thousand; and his applications to 
Vives for a reinforcement were unheeded. 

The fall of Rosas enabled St. Cyr to march to 
the relief of Barcelona, and’he resolved to do so: 
yet the project, at first sight, would appear rather 
insane than hardy; for the roads, by which Gerona 
and Hostalrich were to be turned, being mere paths 
impervious to carriages, no artillery, and little am¬ 
munition, could be carried, and the country was 
full of strong positions. The 1 Germans had not yet 
arrived at Perpignan; it was indispensable to leave 
Reille in the Ampurdan, to protect Rosas and 
Figueras and, these deductions being mode, less 
than eighteen thousand men, including the cavalry, 
which had been recalled from France, remained 
disposable for the operation. 

But, on the Spanish side, Reding haying come 
up, there were twenty-five thousand men in the 
camp- before Barcelona,-and ten thousand, others, 
under Lazah and Alvarez, were at Gerona. Alt 
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these troops were, however, exceedingly ill or- chap. 

ganized. Two-thirds of the Migueletes only car-— 

ried pikes, and many wele without any arms at all. Cabancs - 
There was no sound military system ; the Spanish 
generals were igqprant of the French movements 
and strength ; and their own indolence and want.ofi 
vigilance drew upon them the contempt and suspi¬ 
cion of the people. 

The 8th of December St. Cyr united his army 
on the left bank of the Fluvia. The 9th he passed 
that river, and, driving the Spaniards over the Ter, 
established his head quarters at Medinya, ten miles 
from Gerona. He wished, before pursuing his own 
march, to defeat Lazan, lest the latter should harass 
the rear of the army ; but, finding that the marquis 
would not engage in a serious affair, he made a 
show of sitting down before Gerona on the 10th, 
hoping thereby to mislead Vives, and render him 
slow to break up the blockade of Barcelona: and st. c yr . 
this succeeded; for the Spaniard remained in his 
camp, irresolute^ and helpless, while his enemjt was cabanes. • 
rapidly passing the defiles and rivers between Ge¬ 
rona and the Besos. 

The nature of the country between Figueras and 
Barcelona has been described in the; first volume; 
referring to that description, the reader will find 
that the only carriage-routes by which St. Cyr 
could njarch were,, one by the sfea-coast* and one 
leading through Gerona and Hostalrich. The first, 
exposed* to the fire* of the. English vessels, had 
also been broken up by lord Cochrane, in August; 
and, to use the second, it fvas necessary to take 
the fortresses, or talturn them by marching for three 
days though the mountains. St. Cyr adopted the 
latter plan, trusting that rapidity and superior know- 

f 2 
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rook ledge of war would enable him to separate Lazan 
. and Alvarez from Vives, and so defeat them all in 
succession* 

The 11th, he crossed* the Ter and reached La 
Bisbal ; here he left the last of /his carriages, deli¬ 
vered out four days’ biscuit and fifty rounds of 
ammunition to the soldiers, and with this provision, 
a drove of cattle, and a reserve of ten rounds of 
ammunition for each man, he. commenced his hardy 
march the 12th of December, making for Palamos. 
On the route he encountered and beat some Migue- 
letes that Juan Claros had brought to oppose him, 
and, when near Palamos, he suffered a little from 
the fire of the English ships; but he had gained a 
first step, and his hopes were high. 

The 13tli, he turned his back upon the coast, 
and, by a forced march, reached Yidreras and 
Llagostera, and thus placed himself between Vives 
and Lazan, for the latter ‘had not yet passed the 
heights of Casa de Selva. 

The 14th, marching by Mazanet de Selva and 
Martorel, he reached the heights above Hostalrich, 
and encamped at Grions and Masanas. During 
this day’s journey, his rear was slightly harassed 
by Lazan and Clarosbut he was well content to 
find the strong banks of the Tordera undefended by 
Vives. The situation of the army was, however, 
extremely critical. Lazan and .Claros had v the one 
on \;he 11th, the other on the 12th, informed Vives 
of the movement; hepce the ••bulk of the •Spanish 
force before Barcelona might be expected, at any 
moment, in some of the strong positions in which 
the country abounded, and the'troops from. Gerona 
w-ere,. as we lrave seen, close in the rear ; t the So- 
matenes were gathering thickly on the flanks, Hos- 
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talrich was in front, and the French soldiers had chap. 

f IV. 

only sixty rounds of ammunition. -’— 

St. Cyr’s design vjas tlb turn Hostalrich, and get 
into the main road again behind that fortress. The 
smugglers of PerjSignan had affirmed that there was 
no pathway, but a shepherd assured him that thprfi 
was a track by which it could be effected ; arid, 
when the efforts of the staff-officers to trace it 
failed, St. Cyr himself discovered it, but nearly fell 
into the hands of the Somatenes during the search. 

The 15th, at day-break, the troops being put in 
motion, turned Hostalrich and gained the main 
road. The garrison of that place, endeavour¬ 
ing to harass their rear, were repulsed; but the 
Somatenes on the flanks, emboldened because the 
French, to save ammunition, did not return their 
fire, became exceedingly troublesome; and, near 
San Celoni, the head ^of the column encountered 
some battalions of .Migueletcs, which Francisco 
Milans had brought up from Arenas d<5 Mar, by the 
pass of Villa Gprguin. 

Milans, # not being aware of St. Cyr’s approach, 
was soon beaten, and his men fell back, part to 
Villa Gorguin, part to the # heights of Nuestra Se- 
nora de Cordera: thfe French thus gained the defile 
of Treintapasos. Byt they were now so fatigued 
that all desired to halt, save Sj. Cyr, who insisted 
upon the troops clearing the define, and teaching a 
plain on^the other side: this was not effected be¬ 
fore tell o’clock. i.azan’s droops did not appear 
during the day; but Vives’ army was in front, 
and its fires were seen on Mie hills between Car- 
dadeu and Llinas./ 

Information of St. Cyr’s march, aS I have already 
observed, had been transmitted to Vives on the 
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11th, and there was time r for him to have carried 
the bulk of his forces to the Tordera before the 
French could pass that river: but intelligence of 
the battle of Tudela, and^of the appearance of the 
French near Zaragoza, arrived rttt the same mo¬ 
ment, anc[ the Spanish general betrayed the 
greatest weakness and indecision, at one moment 
resolving to continue before Barcelona, at another 
designing to march against St. Cyr. He had, on 
the 9th, sent Reding with six guns, six hundred 
cavalry, and one thousand infantry, to take the 
command in the Ampurdan; but, the 12th, after 
receiving Lazan's report, he reinforced Reding, who 
was still at Granollers, and directed him upon Car- 
dadeu. 

The 14th, he ordered Francisco Milans to march 
by Mattaro and Arenas de Mar, to examine the 
coast road, and, if the enemy was not in that line, 
to repair also to Cardadeu. 

The 15tli, °Milans, as we have seen, was beaten 
at St. Celoni; but,. in the night, he rallied his 
whole division on the heights of Cordera, thus 
flanking the left of the French forces at Lliuas. 

A council of war was held on the 13th. Calda- 
gues advised that four thousand Migueletes should 
be left to observe Duhesme, and that the rest of 
the army should march at once to fight St. Cyr. 
Good andtsoldier like advice; but Vives was loth 
to abandon the siege of Barcelona, afid, adopting 
half-measures, left Caldagues, with the right wing 
of the army, to watch Duhesme, and carried the 
centre and the left, by the route of Granollers, to 
the heights between Cardadeu ugad Llinas, where 
(exclusive of Milans division) he united, in the 
night of the 15th, about eight thousand regulars, 
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besides several thousand^Somatenes. Dukesme ini- 

mediately occupied the posts abandoned by Vives,- 

and thus separated him from Caldagues. 

St. Cyr’s position, on'the morning of the 16 th, 
would have been dangerous, if he had been opposed 
by any but Spanish generals and Spanish troops. 

Yives and those about him, irresolute and weak'as 
they were in action, were not deficient in boasting 
words; they called the French army, in derision, 

“ the succour and, in allusion to the battle of 
Baylen, announced that a second “ bullfight” in 
which Reding was again the “ matador would be st. c y r. 
exhibited. But Dupont and St. Cyr were men of a 
different stamp: the latter justly judging that the 
Spaniards were not troops to stand the shock of a 
good column, united his army in one solid mass, 
at day-break on the 16 th, and marched straight 
against the centre of the enemy, giving orders that 
the head of the column should go headlong on, 
without either firing or forming line. • 

BATTLE OF CA11DADEU. 

The hills which the Spaniards occupied were 
high and wooded; the right was formed by Reding’s 
division, the left by Yives, and the Somatenes hung 
on the sides of a lofty ridge, which was only sepa¬ 
rated from the right of the position by the little 
river Mogent. The main road from-Limas led 
straight^ up'bn the centre, and there was a second 
road Conducting tft Matarp, which, branching off 
from the first, run between the Mogent and the 
right of Reding’s ground. 

When the French commenced -their march, the 
Somatenes galled their left flank, sfrid general Pino, 
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book whose division headed the polumn of attack, instead 
-of falling upon the centre, sent back for fresh in¬ 
structions, and meanwhilt expended his first bri- 
St - cyr. gade in a line to the left .' St. Cyr, who had reite¬ 
rated the order to fight in cokimn, was sorely 
troubled at Pino’s error, the ill effects of which 
were instantly felt, because, Reding advancing 
against the front and flank of the extended brigade, 
obliged it to commence a fire, - which it was impos¬ 
sible to sustain for want of ammunition. 

In this difficulty the French general acted with 
great ability and vigour: Pino’s second brigade was 
directed to do that which the first should have done. 
Two companies were sent to menace the left of the 
Spaniards, and St. Cyr, at the same time, rapidly 
carried Souham’s division, by the Mataro road, 
against Rcding’s extreme right. The effect was 
instantaneous and complete, the Spaniards over¬ 
thrown on their centre* and right, and charged by 
the cavalry, were beaten and dispersed in every 
direction, leaving all their artillery and ammunition, 
and two thousand prisoners behind. 

Vives, escaping on foot across the mountain, 
reached Mataro, where he was taken on board an. 
English vessel. Reding fled On horseback by the 
main road; and the next day, having,rallied some 
of the fugitives at Monmalo, retreated by the route 
of San Culgat to Molino del Rey. The loss of the 
French was six hundred men; but the battle, which 
lasted only one hour, was so corfiplete, that St. Cyr 
resolved to push on to Barcelona immediately, with¬ 
out Seeking to defeat Milans or Lazan, whom he 
judged too timid to venture an action: moreover, he 
hoped that Duhbsme, who had been informed, on 
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the 7th, of the intended march, and who could c ”£ p * 

hear the sound of the artillery, would intercept and- 

turn back the flying troojls. 

The French army had scarcely quitted the field 
of battle when Mi Ians arrived; but, finding how 
matters stood, retired to Arenas de Mar, and gave* 
notice to Lazan, who retreated to Gerona. St. Cyr*s 
rear was thus cleared; but Duhesme, heedless of 
what was passing at 'Cardadeu, instead of inter¬ 
cepting the beaten army, sent Lecchi to attack Cal- 
dagues. The latter general, however, concentrated 
his division on the evening of the 16th, repulsed 
Lecchi, and retired behind the Llobregat, but left 
behind some artillery and the large magazines which 
Vives had collected for the siege and accumulated’ 
in his camp. 

St. Cyr reached Barcelona without encountering 
any of Duhesme’s troqpg, and, in his Memoirs of 
this campaign, represents that general as astonish¬ 
ingly negligent, seeking neither to molest the enemy 
nor to meet the.French army; ‘treating everything 
belonging t q the service with indifference, making 
false returns, and conniving at gross malversation 
in his generals. 

St. Cyr, now reflecting upon the'facility with S( - c y r - 
which his opponents .could be defeated, and the 
difficulty of pursuing them, resolved to rest a few 
days at Barcelona, m hopes that the Spaniards* if 
unmolested, would re-assemble in numbers behind 
the LlobVegat, and efiable him to strike an effectual 
blow, for his design was to disperse their forces so 
as they should not be able to interrupt the sieges 
which he meditatejJ; nor was he deceived in his 
calculations. Reding joinyd Caldagues, and rallied 
from twelve to fifteen thousand men behind the 
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book Llobregat, and Vives, having relanded at Sitjes, 

-sent orders to Lazan and Milans to march likewise 

to that river by the district of Valles. The arrival 
of the latter was, however, so uncertain that the 
French general, judging it better to attack Reding 
r at once, united Chabran’s division to his own, on 
the 20th, and advanced to St. Felieu de Llobregat, 

The Spaniards were drawn up on the heights 
behind the village of San Vincente; their position 
was lofty and rugged, commanding a free view of 
the approaches from Barcelona. The Llobregat 
covered the front, and the left flank was secure 
from attack, except at the bridge of Molino del Rey, 
which was entrenched, guarded by a strong detach¬ 
ment, and protected by heavy guns. Reding’s ca¬ 
valry amounted to one thousand, and he had fifty 
pieces of artillery, the greatest part of which were 
in battery at the bridge of Molino del Rey; but 
his right was accessible, because the river was 
fordable in Several places. The main road to Villa 
Franca led through this position, and, at the distance 
of ten or twelve miles in the rear, the pass of Ordal 
offered another post of great strength. 

Vives was at San Vincente on the 19th, but re¬ 
turned to Villa Franca the same day; hence, when the 
French appeared on the 20th, the camp was thrown 
into confusion. 

A council of 'war being held, one party was for 
Cabancs. fighting, another for retreating to Ordal: an officer 
was then sent to Vives for orders, but he ‘returned 
with a message, that Reding might retreat if he 
colild not defend hi£ post. The latter, however, 
fearing that he- should be accused, and perhaps sa¬ 
crificed for returning without reason, resolved to 
fight, although he anticipated nothing but disaster. 
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The season was extremely severe; snow was falling, 
and both armies suffered from the cold and wet. 
The Spanish soldiers,werl dispirited by past defeats, 
and the despondency and Irresolution of their gene¬ 
rals could not escape observation: but the French 
and Italian troops were confident in their commander* 
and flushed with success. In these dispositions the 
two armies passed the night before 

THE BATTLE OF MOL1NO DEL REY. 

St. Cyr observing that Reding’s attention was 
principally directed to the bridge of Molino, ordered 
Chabran’s division to that side, with instructions to 
create a diversion, by opening a fire from some ar¬ 
tillery, and then retiring, as if his guns could not 
resist the weight of the Spanish metal; in short, to 
persuade the enemy that a powerful effort would be 
made there; but when the centre and right of the 
Spaniards should be attacked,* Chabran was to force 
the passage of the bridge, and assail*the heights 
beyond it. This stratagem succeeded ; Reding 
massed his troops on the left, and neglected his 
right, which was the real point of attack. 

The 21st of December, Pino’s division crossed the 
Llobregat at daylight; by a ford in front of St. Fe- 
lieu, and marched against the right of the Spanish 
position : Chabot’s division followed ; and Souham’s, 
which l^d passed at a ford lowe* down,* and then 
ascended by the right bank, covered Pino’s passage. 
The light cavalry were held jn reserve behind Cha¬ 
bot’s division, and a regiment of cuirassiers was sent 
to support Chabran at Molinfi del Rey. 

The Spanish position consisted of two mountain 
heads, separated by a narrow raving and a torrent; 
and as the troops of the right wing were exceedingly 
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weakened, they Were immediately chased off their 
headland by the leading brigade of Pino’s division. 
Reding then seeing his j^rron, changed his front, 
and drew up on the other mountain, on a new line, 
nearly perpendicular to the Llobiegat; but he still 
kept a strong detachment at the bridge of Molino, 
which was thus in rear of his left. The French 
divisions formed rapidly for a fresh effort. Souham 
on the right, Pino in the centre, Chabot on the left. 
The latter gained ground in the direction of Villa 
Franca, and endeavoured to turn the Spaniards’ 
right, and cut off their retreat; while the light 
cavalry making way between the mountain and the 
river, sought to connect themselves with Chabran 
at Molino. 

St. Cyr’s columns, crossing the ravine that sepa¬ 
rated them from the Spaniards, soon ascended the 
opposite mountain. The Catalans had formed 
quickly, and opposed their enemies with an orderly, 
but ill directed fire. Their front line then advanced, 
and offered to charge with an appearance of great 
intrepidity; but their courage sunk, and they turned 
as the hostile masses approached. The reserves 
immediately opened a confused volley upon both 
parties; and'in this disorder, the road to Villa 
Franca being intercepted by Chabot, the right was 
forced upon the centre, the centre upon the left, and 
the whole'pushed back in confusion upon Molino 
del Rey. 

Meanwhile a detachment frofti Chabran’s division 
had passed the Llobrcgat above Molino, and so 
blocked the road to M'artorel; and in this miserable 
situation the Spaniards were charged by the light 
cavalry, and scarcely a man would have escaped if 
Chabran had obeyed his orders, and pushing across 
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the bridge of Molino had^come upon their rear; but 
that general, at all times feeble in execution, re-. 
mained a tranquil sppctalor of the action, until the 
right of Souham’s divisioA reached the bridge; and 
thus the routed troops escaped, by dispersing, and 
throwing away every thing that could impede thpif 
flight across the mountains. Vives reached the field 
of battle just as the route was complete, and was 
forced to fly with the rest. The victorious army 
pursued in three columns; Chabran’s in the direc¬ 
tion of Igualada, Chabot’s by the road of San Sa- 
dumi, which turned the pass of Ordal, and Souham’s 
by the royal route of Villa Franca, at which place 
the head-quarters were established on the 22d. The 
posts of Villa Nueva and Sitjes were immediately 
occupied by Pino, while Souham pushed the fugi¬ 
tives to the gates of Tarragona. 

The loss of the Spaniards, owing to their swift¬ 
ness, was less than might have been expected ; not 
more than twelve hundred fell into the* hands of the 
French, but many superior officers were killed or 
wounded ; and, on the 22d, the count de Caldagues 
was taken, a man apparently pedantic in military 
affairs, and wanting in modesty, but evidently pos¬ 
sessed of both courage ancf talent. .The whole of 
the artillery, and vast quantities of powder, were 
captured, and with them a magazine of English 
muskets, quite new. Yet many of the Migueletes 
were unarmed, and the junta were unceasing in their 
demands’for succou*s of this # naturc; but the history 
of any one province was the history of all Spain. 
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CHAPTER V. 

•Barcelona was now completely relieved, and 
the captured magazines supplied it forseveral months. 
There was no longer a Spanish army in the field ; 
and in Tarragona, where some eight or nine thousand 
of the Spanish fugitives, from this and the former 
battle, had taken refuge, there was terrible disorder. 
The people rose tumultuously, broke open the pub¬ 
lic stores, and laying hands on all the weapons they 
could find, rushed from place to place, as if search¬ 
ing for something to vent their fury upon. The 
head of Vives was called for; and to save his life, 
he was cast into prison by Reding, who was pro¬ 
claimed general-in-chief. 

The regular officers' were insulted by the popu¬ 
lace, and there was as usual a general cry to defend 
the city, mixed with furious menaces,, against traitors, 
but there were neither guns, nor ammunition, nor 
provisions ; and during the first moment of anarchy, 
St. Cyr might certainly have rendered himself mas¬ 
ter of Tarragona by a vigorous effort. But the 
opportunity soon passed away; the French general 
sought only to procure subsistence, and occupied 
himself informing a train of field artillery; while 
Reding, who had been almost withou'c hope, pro¬ 
ceeded to rally the army, and place the town in a 
state of defence. 

The 1st of January eleven thousand infantry and 
eight hundred cavalry were re-assembled at Tarra¬ 
gona and Reus; and a Swiss regiment from Majorca 
and two Spanish regiments from Granada, increased 
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this force. Three thousand four hundred men chap. 

arrived from Valencia on the 5th, and from thence-1— 

also five thousand mtjsketp, ammunition in propor¬ 
tion, and ten thousand piites which had just been 
landed from England, were forwarded to Tarragona. 

A supply of money, obtained from the Britigh* 
agents at Seville, completed the number of fof- 
tuitous and fortunate events that combined to 
remedy the disaster of Molino del Rey. These 
circumstances, and the inactivity of St. Cyr, who 
seemed suddenly paralyzed, restored the confidence 
of the Catalonians, but their system remained un¬ 
changed ; for confidence among the Spaniards al¬ 
ways led to insubordination, but never to victory. 

Meanwhile, a part of the troops flying from 
Molino had taken refuge at Bruch, and being 
joined by the Somatenes, chose major Green, one 
of the English military agents, for their general, 
thinking to hold that strong country, which was 
considered as impregnable ever since the defeats of 
Chabran and Swartz. St. Cyr, glad of this oppor¬ 
tunity to retrieve the honour of the French arms, 
detached Cftabran himself, on the 11th of January, 
to take his own revenge; but that general was still 
depressed by the recollection of his former defeat. 

To encourage him, Chabot was directed from San st. c yr . 
Sadumi upon Igualada, by wljich the defile of 
Bruch uras turned, and a permarflent defence ren¬ 
dered impossible. The Spaniards, however, made 
little or*no resistance; and oiglit guns were taken, 
and a considerable number of men killed. The 
French pursued to Igualada*; and a detachmeht, 
without orders, even assailed and took Montserrat 
itself, ^nd afterwards rejoined thg main body 
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book without loss. Chabot was then recalled to San 
-Sadurni, and Chabran was quartered at Martorel. 

While these events w^ere passing beyond the 
Llobregat, the marquis <of Lazan was advancing, 
with seven or eight thousand men, towards Castellon 
«d$ Ampurias. The 1st of January he drove back 
a*battalion of infantry upon Rosas with considerable 
loss; but the next day general Reille, having as¬ 
sembled about three thousand men, intercepted 
Lazan’s communications, and attacked him in his 
position behind the Muga. The victory seems to 
have been undecided; but in the night, Lazan 
regained his communications, and returned to 
Gerona. 

The battle of Molino del Rey checked, for a 
time, the ardour of the Catalans, and Reding at 
first avoided serious actions, leaving the Somatenes 
to harass the enemy. This plan being followed 
during the months of January and February, was 
exceedingly troublesome to St. Cyr, because he 
was,,obliged to send small parties continually to 
seek for subsistence, and the country people, hiding 
their provisions with great care, strove hard to 
protect their scanty stores. But in the beginning 
of February the country between the Llobregat and 
Tarragona was almost exhausted of food. The 
English ships continued to vex the coast-line; and 
the French, bebides deserter^, lost many men, 
killed and wounded, in the innumerable petty 
skirmishes sustained by the* marauding «= parties. 
Still St. Cyr maintained his positions; and the 
country people, tired ■ of a warfare in which they 
were the chief, sufferers, clamoured against Reding, 
that he, with a large regular forced, should look calmly 
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on, until the last morsel of food was discovered, and 
torn from their starving families. The towns¬ 
people, also feeling tjie burthen of supporting the 
troops, impatiently urgec^the general to fight; nor 
was this insubordination confined to the rude 
multitude. 

Lazan, although at the head of nine thousand 
men, had remained perfectly inactive after the 
skirmish at Castellon de Ampurias; but when 
Reding required him to leave a suitable garrison 
in Gerona, and bring the rest of his troops to 
Igualada, he would not obey; and this difference 
was only terminated by Lazan’s marching, with 
five thousand men, to the assistance of Zaragoza. 
The result of his operations there has been already 
related in the narrative of that siege. 

The army immediately under Reding was, 
however, very considerable: the Swiss battalions 
were numerous and good, and some of the most 
experienced of the 'Spanish regiments were in 
Catalonia. Every fifth man of the robust popula¬ 
tion had been called out after the defeat of Molino 
del Rey; and, although the people, averse to serve 
as regular soldiers, did not readily answer the call, 
the forces under Reding wore so augmented that, 
in the beginning of February, it was* not less than 
twenty-eight thousand men. The urban guards 
were also put in activity, and adjpve fifteen thou¬ 
sand ScTmatejies assisted the regular troops; but 
there was. more show than real power, for Reding 
was incapable of wielding tlfe regular troops skil¬ 
fully ; and the Migueletes bejng ill armed, without 
clothing and insubordinate, devastated the country 
equally with the e&emy. 
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book The Somatenes, who only took arms for local 

-interests, would not light, except at the times and 

in the manner and placd. that suited themselves; 
and not only neglected r the advice of the regular 
officers, but reviled all who would not adopt their 
.own views; causing many to be removed from 
their commands; and, with all this, the Spanish 
generals never obtained good information of the 
enemy’s movements, yet their own plans were 
immediately made known to the French; because, 
at Reding’s head-quarters, as at those of Castanos 
before the battle of Tudcla, every project was 
openly and ostentatiously discussed. Reding him¬ 
self was a man of no military talent; his activity 
was of body, not of mind, but he was brave and 
honourable, and popular; because, being without 
system, arrangement, or deep design, and easy in 
his nature, he thwarted no man’s humours, and 
thus floated in the troubled waters until their 
sudden reflux left him on the'rocks. 

The Catalonian army was now divided into four 
distinct corps. 

Alvarez, with four thousand men, held Gerona 
and the Ampurdan. 

Lazan, with five thousand, was near Zara¬ 
goza. 

Don Juan Castro, an officer, accused by the 
Spaniards of tr<>&chery, and who afterwards did 
attach himself to Joseph’s party, occupied, with six¬ 
teen thousand men, a line extending from Olesa, on 
the Upper Llobregat, to the pass of San Cristina, 
near Tarragona, and, this line running through 
Bruch, Igualada, and Llacuna, was above sixty 
miles long. The remainder of the army, amounting 
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to ten or twelve thousand men under Reding him- chap. 

self, were quartered at Tarragona, Reus, and the- 

immediate vicinity tho'se places. 

The Spaniards were Ted from Valencia and 
Aragon, (the convoys from the former being con¬ 
veyed in vessels along the coast). Their magazines 
were accumulated on one or two points of the 
line, and those points being chosen without judge¬ 
ment fettered Reding’s movements and regulated 
those of the French, whose only difficulty, in fact, 
was to procure food. 

Early in February, St. Cyr, having exhausted 
the country about him, and having his communica¬ 
tions much vexed by the Somatenes and by de¬ 
scents from the English ships, closed his posts and 
kept his divisions in masses at Vendril, Villa 
Franca, San Sadurni, and Martorel. The seventh 
corps at this period having been reinforced by the 
German division, and by some conscripts, amounted Appendix, 
to forty-eight thousand men, of which forty-one **<-'«*<>« °- 
thousand were under arms; but the force imme¬ 
diately commanded by St. Cyr did not exceed 
twenty-three thousand of all arms. 

The relative position of the two armies was, how¬ 
ever, entirely in favousof the Trench general, his line 
extending from Vendril, by Villa Franca, to Martorel, 
was not more than thirty miles, and he had a royal 
road by which to retreat on Barcefona. The Spanish 
posts covering, as I have said, an extent of abbve 
sixty miles, formed a half-circle round the French 
line, and their cummunications were more rugged 
than those of St. Cyr. Nevertheless, it is not to -be 
doubted that, by avoiding any seriQus action, the 
Catalans would have obliged the French to abandon 
the country, between the Llobregat and Tarragona. 

g 2 
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book Famine and the continued drain of men, in a 

“ ■ i 

-mountain warfare, would have forced them away ; 

nor could they have struck any formidable blow to 
relieve themselves, seeing that all the important 
places were fortified towns requiring a regular 
•siege. The never-failing arrogance of the Spanish 
character, and the unstable judgement of Reding, 
induced him to forego these advantages. The 
closing of the French posts and some success in a 
few petty skirmishes were magnified, the last into 
victories and the first into a design on the part of 
the enemy to fly. 

An intercourse opened with some of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Barcelona likewise gave hopes of regain¬ 
ing that city by means of a conspiracy within the 
walls. The Catalans had before made proposals to 
general Lecclii to deliver up the citadel of that 
place, nor is there any thing that more strongly 
marks the absurd self-suffidiency of the Spaniards, 
during this war, than the repeated attempts they 
made to corrupt the French commanders. As late 
as the year 1810, Martin Carrera, being at the head 
of about two thousand ragged peasants,'half-armed, 
and only existing under the protection of the En¬ 
glish out-posts, offered’ to marshal Ney, then in¬ 
vesting Ciudad Rodrigo, rank and honours 'in the 
Spanish army if he would desert! 

Reding, swayed by the popular clamour, resolved 
to 'attack, and in this view he directed Castro to 
collect his sixteen thousand men and fall • upon the 
right flank and rear of St. Cyr, by the routes of 
I4acuna and Igualada, and to send a detachment to 
seize the pass of Ordal, and thus cut off the French 
line of retreat to Barcelona. Meanwhile, advan¬ 
cing with eight thousand by the road of Vendril and 
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St. Cristina; Reding, hjmself, was to attack the chap. 

enemy in front. All the Migueletes and Somatenes - 

between Gerona and^the TJesos were to aid in these 
operations, the object beiAgto surround the French, 
a favourite project with the Spaniards at all times; 
and as they publicly announced this intention, tht; 
joy was universal, and the destruction of the hostiie 
army was as usual anticipated with the utmost con¬ 
fidence. 

The Catalans were in motion on the 14th of 
February, but St. Cyr kept his army well in hand 
until the Spaniards being ready to break in upon 
him, he judged it politic to strike first. Soulxam’s 
division remained at Vendril, to keep Reding in 
check, but on the lGth St. Cyr marched from 
Villa Franca, with Pino’s division, and overthrew 
Castro’s advanced posts which were at Lacuna and 
Saint Quinti. The Spanish centre thus pierced, 
and their wings completely separated, Castro’s 
right was thrown back upon Capelladqp. 

The 17th, St. Cyr, continuing his movement 
with Pino’s division, reached Capellades, where he 
expected t<5 unite with Cliabot and Chabran, who 
had orders to concentrate there,—the one from San 
Sadurin, the other from Masrtorel. By this skilful 
movement the French general avoided the pass of 
Bruch, and massed three divisions on the extreme 
right of Castro's left wing and elpse to his maga¬ 
zines, Whicl^were at Igualada. 

Chabot arrived the first, and, being tor a little 
time unsupported, was attacked and driven back 
with loss, but when the otljer divisions came up, 
the action was restored, and the Spaniards put to 
flight; they rallied again at Pobla* de Claramunt, 
between Capellades and .Igualada, a circumstance 
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book agreeable to St. Cyr, because he had sent Maz- 
zuchelli’s brigade from Llacuna direct upon Igua- 
St ‘ Cyr .‘ lada, and if Chabot had not been so hard pressed, 
the action at Capellades Was to have been delayed 
until Mazzuchelli had got into the rear; but 
scarcely was the head of that general’s column 
descried, when Castro, who was at Igualada with 
his reserves, recalled the troops from Pobla de 
Claramunt. The French being close at their heels, 
the whole passed through Igualada, fighting and 
in disorder, after which, losing all courage, the 
Spaniards broke, and, throwing away their arms, 
fled by the three routes of Cervera, Calaf, and Man- 
resa. They were pursued all the 17tli, and the 
French returned the next day, but with few pri¬ 
soners, because, says St. Cyr, “ the Catalans are 
endowed by nature with strong knees.” 

Having thus broken through the centre of the 
Spanish line, defeated a pant of the left wing and 
taken the magazines, St. Cyr posted Chabot and 
Chabran, at Igualada, to keep the beaten troops in 
check, but himself, with Pino’s division, marched 
the 18th to fall upon Reding, whose extreme left 
was now at St. Magi. Souham had been in¬ 
structed, when by preconcerted signals he should 
know that the attack at Igualada had succeeded, to 
force the pass of Cristina, and push forward to 
Villa Radona, upon which town St. Cyr was now 
marching. *’ 

The position of St. Magi was attacked at four 
o’clock in the evening of the 18t'h, and carried with¬ 
out difficulty, but it was impossible to find a 
single peasant to guide the troops, on the next 
day’s march to the abbey of Santa Creus. In 
this perplexity, a wounded Spanish captain, who 
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was prisoner, demanded to be allowed to go to Tarra- chap. 
gona. St. Cyr assented'and offered to carry him ^ 
to the Creus, and thus the prisoner unconsciously y * 
acted as a guide to Ais ei\emies. The march being 
long and difficult, it was late ere they reached the 
abbey. It was a strong point, and being occu¬ 
pied in force.by the troops that had been beaten 
from San Magi the evening before, the French, 
after a fruitless demonstration of assaulting it, took 
a position for the night. Meanwhile, Reding hear¬ 
ing of Castro’s defeat, had made a draft of men and 
guns from the right wing, and marched by Pla and 
the pass of Cabra, intending to rally his left. His 
road being just behind St. Creus, he was passing 
at the moment when the French appeared before 
that place, but neither general was aware of the 
other’s presence, and each continued his particular 
movement. 

The 20th St. Cyr cessed the Gaya river under 
a fire from the abbey, and continued his rapid 
march upon Villa Radona, near which place he 
dispersed a small corps ; but finding that Souham 
was not c<jme up, he sent an officer, escorted by a 
battalion, to hasten that general, whose non-arrival 
gave reason to believe tlyit the staff-officers and 
spies, sent with the* previous instructions, had all 
been intercepted. ^his caused the delay of a day 
and a half, which would otherwise have sufficed to 
crush Reding’s right wing, surprised As it would 
have been,’ without a chief, in the plain of *Tar- 
ragond. 

While St. Cyr rested at Villa Radona, Reding 
pursued his march to St. Coloma de Querault,’and 
having rallied many of Castro’s troops, the aspect 
of affairs was totally changed; fbr the defile of 
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San Cristina being forced by Souham, he reached 
Villa Radoha on the 21sf, and, at the same time, 
all the weakly men, who had been left in charge of 
the head-quarters at Vifta Franca, also arrived. 
Thus more than two-thirds of the whole French 
army were concentrated at that town at the moment 
when the Spanish commander, being joined by the 
detachment beaten from San Cristina and by the 
battalion at the abbey, also rallied the greatest 
part of his forces, at St. Colonia de Querault. Each 
general could now, by a rapid march, overwhelm 
his adversary’s right wing; but the troops left by 
Reding, in the plain of Tarragona, might have 
retired upon that fortress, while those left by St. 
Cyr, at Igualada, were without support. Hence, 
when the latter commander, continuing his move¬ 
ment on Tarragona, reached Vails the 22d, and 
heard of Reding’s march, he immediately carried 
Pino’s division to Pla and the pass of Cabra, re¬ 
solved, if the Spanish general, should advance to¬ 
wards Igualada, to follow him with a sharp spur. 

Thb 23d the French halted : Souham at Vails to 
watch the Spanish troops in the plain t of Tarra¬ 
gona; Pino’s division at Pla and Cabra, sending, 
however, detachments U> the abbey of Creus and 
towards Santa Coloma to feel Tor Reding. In the 
evening these detachments returned with some pri¬ 
soners; the one from Creus reported that the abbey 
was abandoned; the other that the Spanish general 
was making his way back to Tarragona,, by the 
route of Sarreal and Momblanch. Hereupon St. 
Cyr, remaining in person with Pino’s division at 
Pla,* pushed his advanced posts on the right to the 
abbey of San Cieus, and in front to the defile of 
Cabra, designing to encounter the Spaniards, if 
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they returned by either <jf those roads. Souham’s chip. 

division took a position in front of Vails, with his--— 

left on the Francoli^riveV, his right towards Pla, 
and his advanced guard A Pixa Moxons, watching 
for Reding by the road of Momblanch. 

The 24th the Spanish general, being at St., 
•Coloma, called a council of war, at which colonel 
Doyle, the British military agent, assisted. One 
party was for fighting St. Cyr, another for retreating 
to Lcrida, a third for attacking Chabran, at Igua- 
lada, a fourth for regaining the plain of Tarragona. 

There were many opinions, but neither wisdom nor 
resolution; and finally, Reding, leaving general 
Wimpfen, with four thousand men, at San Coloma, 
decided to regain Tarragona, and took the route of 
Momblanch with ten thousand of his best troops, 
following the Spanish accounts, but St. Cyr says 
with fifteen thousand. Reding knew that Vails 
was occupied, and that* the line of march was in¬ 
tercepted, but he imagined the French, to be only 
five or six thousand, for the exact situation and 
strength of an enemy were, particulars that sefdom 
troubled Spanish generals. 

The 25th of February the head of Reding’s co¬ 
lumn was suddenly fired upon, at daybreak, by 
Souham’s detachment, at Pixa Moxons! The French 
were immediately driven back upon the main body, 
and, the attack being continued, tfye whole division 
was forced Jo givd way. During the fight the 
Spanish baggage and artillery passed the Francoli 
river; and the road toTarragbna being thus opened, 

Reding might have effected t his retreat withqut 
difficulty, but he continued' to press Souham until 
St. Cyr, who had received early intelligence of the 
action, came down in all haste, from Pla, upon the 
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left flank of the Spaniards, an d the latter seeing 
the French dragoons, who preceded the infantry, 
enter in line, retired in gobd o v der across the Fran- 
coli, and took a position behind that river. From 
this ground Reding proposed to retreat in the 
•evening; but St. Cyr obliged him to fight there. 

BATTLE OF VALLS. 

It was three o’clock when, Pino’s division being 
come up, St. Cyr’s recommenced the action. The 
banks of the Francoli were steep and rugged, and 
the Spanish position strong and difficult of access; 
but the French general, as he himself states, wish¬ 
ing to increase the moral ascendancy of his soldiers, 
forbad the artillery, although excellently placed for 
execution, to play upon Reding’s battalions, fearing 
that otherwise the latter would fly before they 
could be attained by the infantry, and, under this 
curious arrangement, the action was begun by the 
light troops. 

The French, or rather the Italians, were superior 
in numbers to the Spaniards, and the columns, 
covered by the skirmishers, passed the river with 
great alacrity, and ascended the heights under an 
exceedingly regular fire, which was continued until 
the attacking troops had nearly reached the summit 
of the position; but then both Swiss and Catalans 
began to waver,, £tnd, ere the assailants could close 
with them, broke, and were chhrged by the French 
cavalry. Reding, after receiving several sabre 
wounds, saved liimsdlf at Tarragona, where the 
greatest number of thje vanquished also took refuge, 
but the remainder fled' in the greatest disorder on 
the routes of Tortosa and Lerida. 

The count of Castel d’Orius, general of the cavalry, 
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many superior officers, ai^d the whole of the artillery 
and baggage were taken, and four thousand men 
were killed or wounded ; 'the loss of the French was 
about a thousand; and, during all these movements 
and actions, Reding received no assistance from 
the Somatenes; nor is this surprising, for it may. 
be taken as an axiom in war, that armed peasants 
are only formidable to stragglers. When the .re¬ 
gular forces engage, the peasant, sensible of his 
own weakness, gladly quits the field. 

The 26th Souham’s division, descending into the 
plain of Tarragona, took possession of the large 
and rich town of Reus, from which, contrary to 
the general custom, the inhabitants had not fled. 
Pino’s division occupied Pla, Alcover, and Vails ; 
detachments were sent to Salou and Villaseca, on 
the sca-coast, west of Tarragona ; and Chabot, being 
recalled from Igualada, was posted at the abbey of 
Santa Creus, to watch* flic troops under Wimpfen, 
who was still at St. Ooloma de Qucraulj. 

The battle of Vails finished the regular warfare 
in Catalonia. Those detachments, which by the 
previous movements had been cut off from the main 
body of the army, joined the Somatenes, and, acting 
as partizan corps, troubled the communications of 
the French; but St. Cyr had no longer a regular 
army to dc^.1 with in the field; and Tortosa, which 
was in a miserably defenceless ccJqdition, and with¬ 
out provision^, must have fallen, if after the battle 
any attempt had been made against it. But the 
whole country was filled with confusion; nor was 
the disorder momentary; for plthough Lazan, after 
his defeat near Zaragoza, carried a few men to 
Tortosa, he declared himself independent of Reding’s 
command. The fall of Zaragoza, also, had stricken 
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terror far and wide; and tl)e neighbouring provinces 
feared and acted each for its own safety, without 
regard to any general plan. / 

The fugitives from Vails, joined to the troops 
already in Tarragona, crowded the latter place; and 
an infectious disorder breaking out, a great mortality 
ensued. 

St. Cyr, satisfied that sickness should do the work 
of the sword, begirt the city, and resolved to hold 
his positions while food could be procured. In this 
policy he remained stedfast until the middle of 
March, although Wimpfen attacked and drove Cha- 
bran in succession from Igualada, Llacuna, and St. 
Quinti, to Villa Franca; and although the two 
Milans and Claros, acting between the Besos and 
the Llobrcgat, cut the communication with Barce¬ 
lona, and in conjunction with the English squadron, 
renewed the blockade of that city. This plan was 
injudicious ; for notwithstanding the sickness in Tar¬ 
ragona, the subjugation of Catalonia was retarded 
by the cessation of active hostilities. The object of 
the French general should have been, while the 
terror of his victories was fresh, to gain secure posts, 
such as Tortosa, Tarragona, Gerona, or Lerida, 
from whence he could issue out, and clear the 
country, from time to time, of the bands that might 
be assembled. His inactivity after the battle of 
Molino del Rey, hnd at this period, enabled the 
Catalonians to recover from 1 their fears, and to put 
these towns in a state of defence. 

Towards the middle of March the resources of the 
country being all exhausted, St. Cyr at last deter¬ 
mined to abandon the plains of Tarragona, and take 
some .position where he could feed his troops, cover 
the projected seige of Gerona, and yet be at hand 
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to relieve Barcelona. The valleys about Vich alone chap. 

offered all these advantages; but as Claros and the- 

Milans were in force at Molino del Rey, he ordered 
Chabran to drive them Vrom that point, that the 
Sick and wounded men might be first transferred 
from Vails to Barcelona. 

The 10th of March, Chabran sent a battalion with 
one piece of artillery on that service. The Mi- 
gueletes thinking it was the advanced guard of a 
greater force, abandoned the post; but being unde¬ 
ceived, returned, beat the battalion, and took the 
gun. The 12th, Chabran having received orders 
to march with his whole division, consisting of eight 
battalions and three squadrons, reached the bridge, 
but returned without daring to attack. St. Cyr re- st. c,r. 
peated his orders, and on the 14th the troops, appa¬ 
rently ashamed of their general’s irresolution, fell 
on vigorously, and, having carried the bridge, 
established themselves tin the heights on both sides 
of the river. 

The communication thus opened, it was found 
that Duliesme, -pressed by. the Migueletes without, 
was also extremely fearful of conspiracies within the 
walls : that his fears, and the villainous conduct of St. c y r. 
his police, had at last exeited the inhabitants to 
attempt that which their enemies seemed so much 
to dread; and in March, an insurrection being 
planned in concert with the Migueletes and with 
the English # squadrt>n, the latter came close in .and 
cannonaded the town on the 10th, expecting that 
Wimpfen, the Milans, arfd Claros would have 
assaulted the gates, which ^was to have been the 
signal for the insurrection within. 

The inhabitants, were the more sanguine of suc¬ 
cess, because there were above two thousand Spa- 
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book nish prisoners in the city; and outside the walls 

_L_ there were two tercios secretly recruited and main* 

tained by the citizens: these men being without 
uniforms, constantly passed in and out of the town, 
and Duhesme was never able to discover or to 
prevent them. This curious circumstance is illus¬ 
trative of the peculiar genius of the Spaniards, which 
in all matters of surprise and stratagem is unrivalled. 
The project was, however, baffled by Chabran’s 
action at Molino del Rey, on the 14th, which dis¬ 
persed the partizan corps outside the walls; and the 
British squadron being exposed to a heavy gale, 
and disappointed in the co-operation from the land, 
sailed away on the 11th. 

St. Cyr intended to commence his retrograde 
movement on the 18th ; but on the 17th a cannonade 
was heard on the side of Momblanch, which was 
ascertained to proceed from a detachment of six 
hundred men, with two guns, under the command of 
Colonel Bricjic. This officer being sent by Mortier 
to open the communication with St. Cyr, after the 
fall of Zaragoza, had forced his way through the 
Spanish partizan corps. To favour his-.return the 
army halted two days; but the enterprize, after a 
trial, appeared so dangerous, that he relinquished 
it, and attached himself to the seventh corps. 

The inactivity that succeeded the battle of Vails, 
and the timidity displayed by Chabran in the sub¬ 
sequent skirmishes, having depressed {he spirits of 
the troops, they contemplated the approaching retreat 
with great uneasiness; and many officers, infected 
with panic doubt, adyised the general to hide his 
movements from the enemy: but he, anxious to 
restore their confidence, took the-part of giving the 
Spaniards a formal notice- of his intentions; and 
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desired of Reding that hq would send proper officers chap. 

to take over the hospitals which had been fitted up- 

at Vails, as well as s^ome'of the French, wounded, 
that could not be move&. This done, the army 
commencing its retreat, reached Villa Franca the 
21st of March; and the 22d passed the LlobregaJ, 
followed, but not molested, by some feeble Spanish 
detachments. 

The 23d, general Pino attacked and defeated 
Wimpfen, who having rallied the corps of Claros 
and the Milans, after the affair on the 24th, had 
taken a position at Tarrasa. Pino pursued him to 
the vicinity of Manresa, foraged that country, and 
returned with sufficient provisions to feed the army, 
without drawing on the magazines of Barcelona. 

During these proceedings, Reding died in Tarra¬ 
gona of his wounds. He had been received there 
with great dissatisfaction after the battle of Vails, 
and the interference of* the British consul was neces¬ 
sary to save him from the first fury of the populace, 
who were always ready to attribute a defeat to the 
treaehery of the‘general. His military conduct was, 
by his own*officers, generally and justly condemned; 
but although his skill in war was slight, his courage 
and honesty were unquestionable; and he was of 
distinguished humanity; for, at this unhappy period, 
when the French prisoners in every part of Spain 
were tortured with the most savage cruelty; when 
to refratn frqm such deeds was to incur suspicion, 
Reding^ had the manliness, not only to repress all st. c y r. 
barbarities within the range* of his command, but 
even to conclude a convention with St. Cyr, under 
which the wounded .men on both sides were to receive 
decent treatment, and to be exchanged as soon as 
their hurts were cured. 
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In his last moments Reding complained that he 
- had been ill-served as a general ; that the Soma- 
tenes had not supported him; /that his orders were 
neglected ; his plans disclosed to the enemy; and 
that he could never get true intelligence; com- 
,jdaints which the experience of Moore, Baird, 
Gradock, Murray, and, above all, of Wellington, 
proved to be applicable to every part of Spain, and 
every period of the war. 

Coupigny succeeded Reding, but he was soon 
superseded by general Blake, who, for reasons 
hereafter to be mentioned, was appointed captain- 
general of the “ Coronilla ,” or Little Crown, a title 
given to the three provinces of Valencia, Aragon, 
and Catalonia, when united ; and, as the warfare in 
Aragon thus became immediately connected with 
that in Catalonia, I shall here give a short account 
of what was passing in the former province. 

When Zaragoza fell, marufeal Lasnes was recalled 
to France ; r Mortier, who succeeded him in the 
command, sent detachments against Jaca and Mon- 
zon;'and threatened Mequinenza and Lerida. The 
Fort of Monzon, commanding a passage over the 
Cinca river, was abandoned by the Spaniards, and 
the town and citadel oh Jaca surrendered: whereby 
the French opened a new and important communi¬ 
cation with France. But, Lerida being fruitlessly 
summoned, and ^ome slight demonstrations made 
against IVlequinenza having .failed, Mortier cantoned 
his troops on both sides of the Ebro, from Barbastro 
to Alcanitz, and despatched colonel Briche, as we 
have seen, to open a communication with the 
seventh corps ; but, in April, the fifth corps marched 
for Castile, and general Junot -was left with a part 
only of the third corps to .maintain Aragon... 
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Many of the French «artillery-men and non-com¬ 
missioned officers had fyeen withdrawn from Spain 
to serve in Germany.' One brigade of the third corps 
also was employed to protect the communications 
on the side of Navarre, and another was detached 
to escort the prisoners from Zaragoza to Bayonne! 
These drafts, added to the loss sustained during 
the siege, reduced the number of troops in Aragon 
to about twelve thousand disposable men under 
arms. 

Junot, being sick, returned to France, and general 
Suchet succeeded him. The weakness of the army 
gave great uneasiness to the new general,—an un¬ 
easiness which was not allayed by finding that men 
and officers were, from various causes, discontented 
and dispirited. Suchet was, however, no ordinary 
man ; and, with equal prudence and vigour, he 
commenced a system of discipline in his corps, and 
of order in his government, that afterwards carried 
him, with scarcely a check, from one success to 
another, until he obtained the rank of marsh jU for 
himself, and the honour for his corps of being the 
only one in Spain that never suffered any signal 
reverse. 

Suchet hoped that the battle of Vails, and other 
defeats sustained by the Spaniards at this period, 
would give him time to re-organize his troops in 
tranquillity—but this hope soo*i» vanished. The 
peasantry, observing the weakness of the third 
corps, only waited for a favourable opportunity to 
rise, and the Migueletes and Somatenes of the 
mountains about Lerida and Mequenenza were, 
under the command of colonel Percjna and colonel 
Baget, already in activity. 

While the duke of AbVantes yet held the com- 
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B ® 0K mand Blake’s appointment took place; and that 
-general drawing troops from Valencia and Tarra¬ 
gona, and, being joined by Lazan, fixed his quarters 
at Morelia, on the frontier of Aragon. Designing 
to operate in that province rather than in Catalonia, 
ht endeavoured to re-kindle the fire of insurrection; 
nor was fortune adverse to him. A part of the 
garrison of Monzon having made an unsuccessful 
marauding excursion beyond the Cinca, the 
citizens fell upon those who remained, and obliged 
them to abandon that post, which was immediately 
occupied by Perena. The duke of Abrantes sent 
eight companies of infantry and thirty cuirassiers 
to retake the place: but Baget having reinforced 
Perena, the French were repulsed, and the 
Cinca suddenly overflowing behind them, cut off 
their retreat. The cavalry, plunging with their 
horses into the river, escaped by swimming; but 
the infantry finding the lower passages guarded by 
the garrison of Lerida, and the upper cut off by the 
partisan corps, after three days’ marching and 
skirmishing, surrendered to Perena and Baget. The 
prisoners were carried to Tarragona,* and soon 
afterwards exchanged, in pursuance of a convention 
made by Reding and S'f. Cyr.. 

This little success was, as usual, sufficient to 
excite the most extravagant hopes, and the garrison 
of Mequixenza having, about the same time, burnt 
a bridge of boats which the French»had thrown 
over the Ebro at Caspe, Blake immediately ad¬ 
vanced, and, driving back the French from Beceyta 
and Val de Ajorfa, entered Alcanitz. The beaten 
troops retired ip haste and with-loss to Samper and 
Ixar; and it was at this moment, when the French 
were harassed oh both banks of the Ebro, ahd their 
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wings separated by the destruction of the bridge at crap. 

Caspe, that Suchet arrrmed to take the command of- 

the third corps. Seeing his divisions disseminated 
over a great tract of country, and in danger of 
being beaten in detail, he immediately ordered 
general Habert to abandon the left bank of tfre 
Ebro, cross that river at Fuentes, and follow in 
reserve upon Ixar, where Suchet himself rallied all 
the rest of the troops,* with the exception of a small 
garrison left in Zaragoza. 

BATTLE OF ALCANITZ. 

The French battalions were fearful and disorderly: 
but the general, anxious to raise their spirits, 
marched towards Blake on the 23d of May. The 
latter was in position in front of Alcanitz, a bridge Memoir*, 
over the Guadalupe was immediately behind his 
centre, which was covered by a hill ; his left was 
well posted near some pools of water, but his right 
was rather exposed. The French had "about eight 
thousand infantry and seven hundred cavalry in the 
field, and the Spaniards about twelve thousand of 
all arms. 

Suchet, observing Blake’s dispositions, judged 
that if he could carry, the hill in the centre, and so 
separate the Spanish wings, the latter would be cut 
off from the bridge of‘Alcanitz, and obliged to sur¬ 
render. In this design he directed*a column against 
each wing, to draw Blake’s attention to his flanks: 
but, wherf the skirmishers were well engaged, three 
thousand men, pushing rapidly along the main 
road, attacked the hillock. A*brisk fire of musketry 
and artillery, however, checked their progress ; the 
Spaniards stood firm7and the French; after a feeble 
effort tb ascend the hill, began to waver, and, 
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book finally, fled outright. Sachet, who was himself 

--—slightly wounded, rallied, them in the plain, and 

remained there for the rest of the day, but without 
daring to renew the action. In the night, he 
retreated; and, although not pursued, his troops 
‘ware seized with panic, and, at day-light, came 
pouring into Samper with all the tumult and dis¬ 
order of a rout. Blake’s inactivity enabled Suchet 
to restore order; he caused the man who first com¬ 
menced the alarm to be shot; and then, encouraging 
the troops that they might not seem to fly, he rested 
in position two whole days, after which he retreated 
to Zaragoza. 

This action at Alcanitz was a subject of triumph 
and rejoicing all over Spain. The supreme junta 
conferred an estate upon Blake; the kingdom of 
Murcia was added to his command; his army 
rapidly augmented; and he himself greatly elated 
and confirmed in a design he had formed to retake 
Zaragoza, turned his whole attention to Aragon, 
and totally neglected Catalonia, to which province 
it is time to return. 

St. Cyr remained in Barcelona for a considerable 
period, during which he endeavoured to remedy 
the evils of Buhesme’s government, and to make 
himself acquainted with the political disposition of 
the inhabitants. He filled the magazines with three 
months’ provisions; and, as the prisoners within 
the walls were an incumbrance, on account of their 
subsistence, and a source of uneasiness from their 
numbers, he resolved to send them to France. The 
15th of April, having transferred his sick and 
weakly men to the charge of*Duhesme, and ex¬ 
changed Chabran’s for LeccM’s division, he re¬ 
commenced his march, ’and reached Grcmollers, 
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giving out that he was returning to the frontier of 
France, lest the Catalan? should remove their pro¬ 
visions from Vich, and thus frustrate his principal 
object. 

The Migueletes, under the two Milans and 
Claros, were, however, on the watch to harass 
the army, and had taken post beyond Garri£a 
on each side of a long and narrow defile in the valley 
of the Congosto. This pass of surprising natural 
strength was barricadoed with trees and pieces 
of rock, and mined in several places ; and Wimpfen 
also held his corps at a little distance, ready to 
join Claros at the first alarm. The 16th Lecchi’s 
division, escorting two thousand prisoners, appeared 
at the head of this defile, and an action commenced, 
but in an hour the Migueletes fled on all sides; 
for St. Cyr, fully aware of the strength of the 
position, had secretly detached Pino to attack 
Wimpfen; and, while Lecchi was engaged at 
the entrance, Souham and Chabot, traversing 
the mountain, arrived, the one upon the flank* and 
the other at the further end of this formidable 
pass. 

The 18th the army was established in the valley 
and town of Vich; but the inhabitants, with the 
exception of the bishop and a few old men, fled to 
the mountains with tneir effects, leaving, however, 
their provisions behind. St.*Cyr then posted 
Chabot’s and Pino’s divisions at Centellas, San 
Martin, Tona, and Collespino, to guard the entrance 
into the valley. Souham remained at Vich, his 
right being at Roda and Manlieu on the Ter, and 
his advanced posts at Gurp, St..Sebastian, and 
St. Eularia. The "‘124th Lecchi marched, with the 
prisoners, by Filieu de Pallerols to Besalu on the 
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Fluvia; he was attacked several times on the route, 
but succeeded in delivering his charge to general 
Reille, and then returned with* the first information 
received by St. Cyr of Napoleon's arrival in Paris, 
and the certainty of a war with Austria. To 
balance this, a moveable column sent to Barcelona 
brought back the pleasing intelligence that rear- 
admiral Comaso, with a French squadron, having 
baffled the extreme vigilance.of lord Collingwood, 
had reached that city with ample supplies. Thus 
what may be called the irregular movements in 
Catalonia terminated, and the more methodical 
warfare of sieges commenced; but this part was 
committed to other hands. General Verdier had 
succeeded Reille in the Ampurdan, and marshal 
Augereau was on the road to supersede St. Cyr. 

Observations.—1°. General St. Cyr’s marches 
were hardy, his battles vigorous and delivered in 
right time and place; but his campaign, as a whole, 
may be characterised as one of great eiforts without 
corre|ponding advantages. He himself attributes 
this to the condition of the seventh corps, destitute 
and neglected, because the emperor disliked and 
wished to ruin its chief; a strange accusation, and 
unsustained by reason Or fact§. What! Napoleon 
wilfully destroy his own armies! sacrifice forty 
thousand men, that a general, who he was not 
obliged tq, employ at all, might be disgraced ! 
General St. Cyr acknowledges, ’that when ‘ he re¬ 
ceived his instructions from the ejmperor, he observed 
the affliction of the Tatter at the recent loss of 
Dupont’s force; yet he .would have it believed, that, 
in the midst of this regret, that monarch, with a 
singular malice„ was preparing •greater disasters for 
himself, merely to disgrace‘the general commanding 
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the seventh corps, and why? because the latter chap. 

had formerly served with the army of the Rhine l- 

Yet St. Cyr met with n& reverses in Catalonia, and 
was afterwards made a -marshal by this implacable 
enemy. 

2°.—That the seventh corps was not well supplied, 
and that its commander was thereby placed i$ a 
difficult situation, is not to be disputed in the face 
of the facts stated by general St. Cyr; but if war 
werfe a state of ease and smoothness, the fame 
which attends successful generals would be less. 
Napoleon selected general St. Cyr because he 
thought him a capable commander ; in feeble hands, 
he knew the seventh corps would be weak, but, 
with St. Cyr at its head, he judged it sufficient to 
overcome the Catalonians; nor was he much mis¬ 
taken. Barcelona, the great object of solicitude, 
was saved; Rosas was taken; and if Tarragona 
and Tortosa did not‘also fall, the one after the 
battle of Molino del Rey, the other^ after that of 
Vails, it was because the French general did not 
choose to attack them. Those towns were without 
the slightest preparation for defence, moral or 
physical, and must have surrendered; nor can the 
unexpected and stubborn resistance of Gerona, 
Zaragoza, and Valencia be cited against this 
opinion. The latten cities were previously prepared 
and expectant of a siege; and yet, in every instance, 
except Valencia, *there was a moment of dismay 
and confusion, not fatal, only because the besieging 
generals wanted tliat ready vigour which is the 
characteristic of great commanders. 

3°.—General S|. Cyr, aware that a mere calcula¬ 
tion of numbers-.and equipment is but a poor 
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book measure of the strength of armies, exalts the en- 

-thusiasm and the courage of the Catalans, and seems 

to tremble at the danger which, pwing to Napoleon’s 
suicidal jealousy, menaced, at that period, not 
only the seventh corps but even the south of France. 
In answer to this, it may be observed that M. de 
St v Cyr did not hesitate, with eighteen thousand 
men having no artillery, and carrying only sixty 
rounds of musket-ammunition, to plunge into the 
midst of those terrible armies, to march through 
the mountains for whole weeks, to attack the strongest 
positions with the bayonet alone, nay, even to 
dispense with the use of his artillery, when he did 
bring it into action, lest his men should not have 
a sufficient contempt for their enemies. And who 
were these undaunted soldiers, so high in courage, 
so confident, so regardless of the great weapon of 
modern warfare ? Not the select of the imperial 
guards, the conquerors in a* hundred battles, but 
raw levies, the dregs and scrapings of Italy, the 
refuse of Naples and of Rome, states which to 
name as military was to ridicule. 

4°.—With such soldiers, the battles of Oardadeu, 
Molino, Igualada, and Vails, were gained; yet 
general St. Cyr does not hesitate to call the 
Migueletes, who were beaten at those places, the 
oest light troops in the world. The best light 
troops are neither more nor less than the best troops 
in the world; but if, instead of fifteen thousand 
Migueletes, the four thousand men composing Wel¬ 
lington’s light division had been on the heights of 
Cardadeu—general St. Cyr’s sixty rounds of am¬ 
munition would scarcely have carried him to Bar¬ 
celona. The injurious force with, which personal 
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feelings act upon the judgement are well known, or it CI * AP - 

might excite wonder that so good a writer and so- 

able a soldier should advance such fallacies. 

5°.—General St. Cyr’s Work, admirable in many 
respects, bears, nevertheless, the stamp of careless¬ 
ness. Thus, he affirms that Dupont’s march to., 
Andalusia encouraged the tumults of Aranjues; but 
the tumults of Aranjues happened in the month of 
March, nearly three months previous to Dupont’s 
movement, which took place in May and June. 

Again, he says, that, Napoleon, to make a solid 
conquest in the Peninsula, should have commenced 
with Catalonia, instead of over-running Spain by the 
northern line of operations ; an opinion quite unsus¬ 
tainable. The progress of the seventh corps was 
impeded by the want of provisions, not by the 
enemy’s force. Twenty thousand men could beat 
the Spaniards in the field, but they could not subsist. 

What could three hundred thousand men have done? 

Would it have givert a just idea of .Napoleon’s 
power to employ the strength of his empire agajnst 
the fortified towrfc in Catalonia? In what would 
the greater• solidity of this plan have consisted? 

While the French were thus engaged, the patriots 
would have been organizing their armies; England 
would have had time to bring all her troops into 
line, and two hundred thousand men placed between 
Zaragoza and Tortosa, or breaking', into France by 
the western .Pyrenees, while the Austrians were 
advancing* to the Rhijie, would have sorely shaken 
the solidity of general St. Cyr’s plan. 

6°.—The French emperor better understood what 
he was about; he saw a nation intrinsically powerful 
and vehemently excited, yet ignorant of war, and 
wanting, the aid which England was eager to give. 
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All the elements of power existed in the Peninsula, 
and they were fast approximating to a centre, when 
Napoleon burst upon {hat -country, and as the 
gathering of a water-spout is said to be sometimes 
prevented by the explosion of a gun, so the rising 
strength of Spain was dissipated by his sudden and 
dreadful assault. If the war was not then finished, 
it was because his lieutenants were tardy and 
jealous of each other. 

7°.—St. Cyr appears to have fallen into an 
error, common enough in all times, and one very 
prevalent among the French generals in Spain. 
He considered his task as a whole in itself, instead 
of a constituent part of a greater system. He 
judged very well what was wanting for the seventh 
corps, to subjugate Catalonia in a solid manner, but 
he did not discern that it was fitting that the 
seventh corps should forget Catalonia, to aid the gene¬ 
ral plan against the Peninsula. Rosas surrendered 
at the very moment when' Napoleon, after the 
victories of Baylen, Espinosa, Tudela, and the So- 
mosierra, was entering Madrid as a conqueror. The 
battles of Cardadeu and Molino del Rey may, 
•therefore, be said to have completely prostrated 
Spain, because the English army was isolated, the 
Spanish army destroyed, and Zaragoza invested. 
Was that a time to ealculate*the weight of powder 
and the number of pick-axes required for a formal 
siege of Tarragona? The whole Peninsula was 
shaken to the centre, the proud hearts of- the Spa¬ 
niards sunk with terror, and in that great con¬ 
sternation, to be daring, was, on the part of the 
French generals, to be prudent. St. Cyr was 
not in a condition to besiege -Tarragona, formally, 
but he might have assaulted it with less danger 
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than lie incurred by his march to Barcelona. The chap. 

battle of Vails was another epoch of the same- 

kind ; the English awny had re-embarked, and the 
route of Ucles had taken place. Portugal was in¬ 
vaded and Zaragoza had just fallen. That was a 
time to render victory fruitful, yet no attempt was. 
made against Tortoza. 

8°.—St. Cyr, who justly blames Palacios and 
Vives for remaining .before Barcelona instead of 
carrying their army to the Ter and the Fluvia, 
seems inclined to applaud Reding for conduct 
equally at variance with the true principles of war. 

It was his own inactivity after the battle of Molino 
that produced the army of Reding, and the impa¬ 
tient folly of that army, and of the people, produced 
the plan which led to the route of Igualada and 
the battle of Vails. But, instead of disseminating 
his thirty thousand men on a line of sixty miles, 
from Tarragona to the? TJpper Llobrcgat, Reding 
should have put Tarragona and Tortosa, into a state 
of defence, and, leaving a small corps of observation 
near the former,*have made Lerida the base of his 
operations. • In that position, and keeping the bulk 
of his force in one mass, he might have acted on 
St. Cyr’s flanks and^ rear effectually, by the road 
of Cervera—and without danger to'himself; nor 
could the French general have attempted aught 
against Tarragona. 

But it is ijot with* reference to the seventh corps 
alone that Lerida # was the proper base of the 
Spanish army. Let us suppose that the supreme 
junta had acted for a moment upon a rational 
system; that the Yalencian troops, instead of re- • 
retaining at Morelia-, *had been directed on Mequi- 
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-been carried from Cuenca to the same place instead 

of being routed at Ucles. Thus, in the beginning 
of February, more than fifty thousand regular troops 
would have been assembled at Lerida, encircled by 
the fortresses of Monzon, Balaguer, Mequinenza, 
Tarragona, and Tortoza. Its lines of operations 
would have been as numerous as the roads. 
The Seu d’Urgel, called the granary of Catalonia, 
would have supplied corn, and the communication 
with Valencia would have been direct and open. 
On this central and impregnable position such a 
force might have held the seventh corps in check, 
and also raised the siege of Zaragoza; nor could the 
first corps have followed Infantado’s movements 
without abandoning the whole of the emperor’s 
plans against Portugal and Andalusia. 

9°.—St. Cyr praises Reding’s project for sur¬ 
rounding the French, and!* very gravely observes 
that the only method of defeating it was by taking 
the offensive himself. Nothing can be juster; but 
he should have added that it was a certain method; 
and, until we find a great commander acting upon 
Reding’s principles, this praise can only be taken 
as an expression of civility towards a brave adver¬ 
sary. St. Cyr’s own movements were very different; 
he disliked Napoleon personally; but he did not 
dislike his manndr of making war. Buonaparte’s 
campaign in the Alps against Beaulieu was not an 
unheeded lesson. There is, however, one proceed¬ 
ing of St. Cyr’s for which there has been no prece¬ 
dent, and which it is unlikely will ever be imitated, 
st. cyr. namely, the stopping of the fire of the artillery 
when it was doing infinite execution, that a moral 
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ascendancy: over the enemy might be established, chap. 

It is impossible to imagine a more cutting sarcasm- 

on the courage of 4he Catalans than this fact; 
yet, general St. Cyr states that his adversaries 
were numerous, and fought bravely. Surely he 
could not have commanded so long without know-, 
ing that there is in all battles a decisive moment , 
when every weapon , every man , every combination of 
force that can be brought to bear t is necessary to 
gain the victory. 

10°.—If general St. Cyr’s own marches and bat¬ 
tles did not sufficiently expose the fallacy of his 
opinions relative to the vigour of the Catalans, lord 
Collingwood’s correspondence would supply the 
deficiency. That able and sagacious man, writing 
at this period says,— 

“ In Catalonia, every thing seems to have gone 
wrong since the fall of Rosas. The Spaniards are 
in considerable force, fit are dispersed and panic- 
struck whenever the 'enemy appears. The ap¬ 
plications for supplies are unlimited; they want 
money, arms, send ammunition, of which no use 
appears to*be made when they get them.”—“ In 
the English papers, I see accounts of successes, and 
convoys cut off, and waggons destroyed, which are 
not true. What has been done in that way has 
been by the boats of *our frigates, which have, in 
two or three instances, landed mem, and attacked the 
enemy With great gallantry. The Somatenes range 
the hills in a disorderly way, and fire at a distance, 
but retire on being approached.”—“ The multitudes 
of men do not make a force.” 

t * 

Add to this the Spanish historian Cabane’s state¬ 
ments that the Migueletes were always insubordi- 
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nate, detested the service of the line, and were 
• many of them armed only with staves, and we 
have the full measure of the Catalan’s resistance. 

11°.—It was not the vigour of the Catalans, but 
of the English, that in this province, as in every 
- part of the Peninsula, retarded the progress of the 
French. Would St. Cyr have wasted a month be¬ 
fore Rosas ? Would he have been hampered in his 
movements by his fears for the safety of Barcelona ? 
Would he have failed to besiege and take Tarra¬ 
gona and Tortosa, if a French fleet had attended 
his progress by the coast, or if it could even have 
made two runs in safety? To lord Collingwood, 
who, like the Roman Bibulus, perished of sickness 
on his decks rather than relax in his watching,—to 
his keen judgement, his unceasing vigilance, the re¬ 
sistance made by the Catalans was due. His fleet 
it was that interdicted the coast-line to the French, 
protected the transport of the Spanish supplies from 
Valencia, assisted in the defence of the towns, aided 
the Retreat of the beaten armies; in short, did that 
which the Spanish fleets in Cadiz and Carthagena 
should have done. But the supreme junta, equally 
disregarding the remonstrances of lord Collingwood, 
the good of their own country, and the treaty with 
England, by which they were bound to prevent 
their ships from falling into the hands of the enemy, 
left their fleets te Tot in harbour, although money 
wae advanced, and the assistance of* the British 
seamen offered, to fit them out for sea. 

Having now related the principal operations that 
took place in the eastern and central provinces of 
Spain, which were so suddenly overrun by the 
French emperor; having shown that, however rest- 
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less the Spaniards were «under the yoke .imposed chap. 

upon them, they were unable to throw it'off; I--— 

shall turn to Portugal, where the tide of invasion 
still flowing onward, although with diminished 
volume, was first stayed, and finally overpowered 
and forced back, by a counter flood of mightier 
strength. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TRANSACTIONS IN PORTUGAL. 

When sir John Moore marched from Portugal, 
the regency, established by sir Hew Dalrymple, 
nominally governed that country; but the weak 
characters of the members, the listless habits en¬ 
gendered by the ancient system of misrule, ,the 
intrigues of the Oporto faction, and the general 
turbulence of the people s<?qn produced an alarming 
state of anarchy. Private, persons usurped the 
functions of government, justice was disregarded, 
insubordination and murder were hailed as indi¬ 
cations of patriotism. War was the universal cry, 
but military preparations were wholly neglected; 
for the nation, in its foolish pride, believed that the 
French had neither strength nor spirit for a second 
invasion. 

In Lisbon there was a French faction. The mer¬ 
chants Were apprehensive, thq regency was unpo¬ 
pular, the public mind unsettled; and, in Oporto, 
the violence of both people and soldiers was such, 
that sir Harry Burrard sent twb British regiments 
there, by sea, to preserve tranquillity; in fine, the 
seeds of disorder were widely* cast and sprouting 
vigorously before the English cabinet thought fit 
to accredit a responsible diplomatist near the! govern- 
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ment, or to place a pernfanent chief at the head of chav. 

the forces left by sir John Moore. The convention- 

of Cintra was known in England in September. 

The regency was established and the frontier for¬ 
tresses occupied by British troops in the same 
month; yet it was not until the middle of December* 
that Mr. Villiers and sir John Cradock, charged 
with the conduct of the political and military pro¬ 
ceedings in Portugal, ’reached Lisbon, and thus the 
important interval, between the departure of Junot 
and their arrival, was totally neglected by the 
English cabinet. 

Sir Hew Dalrymplc, who had nominated the 
regency; sir Arthur Wellesley, who, to local know¬ 
ledge and powerful talents, added the influence of 
a victorious commander; Burrard, Spencer, were 
all removed from Portugal at the very moment 
when the presence of .persons acquainted with the 
real state of affairs was essential to the well-being 
of the British interests in that country; and this 
error was the offspring of passion and incapacity; 
for, if the convention of Cintra had been rightly 
understood, the ministers, appreciating the advan¬ 
tages of that treaty, would have resisted the clamour 
of the moment, and the generals would not have 
been withdrawn from # the public service abroad 
to meet unjust and groundless charges at home. 

It may be disputed whether Portugal*was the 
fittest theatrd for the first operations of a British 
army; but, when that country was actually freed 
from the presence of an enemy; when the capital 
and the frontier fortresses wene*occupied by English 
troops; when sir John Moore leaving his hospitals, 
baggage, and magazines there, as fn a place of 

VOL. II. i 
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book arms, had marched to Spdin, the question was no 

-longer doubtful. The ancient relations between 

England and Portugal, the greatness of the port of 
Lisbon, the warlike disposition of the Portuguese, 
and, above all, the singularly-happy circumstance 
That there was neither court nor monarch to balance 
tHe English influence, and that even the nomination 
of the regency was the work of an English general, 
offered such great and obvious advantages as could 
no where else be obtained. It was a miserable 
policy that, neglecting such an occasion, retained 
sir Arthur Wellesley in England, while Portugal, 
like a drunken man, at once weak and turbulent, 
was reeling on the edge of a precipice. 

The 5th of December sir John Cradock, being 
on his voyage to Lisbon, touched at Coruna. Fif¬ 
teen hundred thousand dollars had just arrived 
there in the Lavinia frigate,; but, sir John Moore's 
intention to retreat upon Portugal being known, 
Cradock divided this sum, and carried away eight 
hundred thousand dollars, proposing to leave a 
portion at Oporto, and to take the remainder to 
Lisbon, that Moore might find, on whatever line he 
retreated, a supply of money. . 

From Coruna he proceeded to Oporto, and landed 
to gather information of the state of affairs. Here 
he found that sir Robert Wilson had succeeded in 
organizing, under the title of the Lusitanian Legion, 
about thirteen hundred men, and that others were 
Appendix, on their way to reinforce him-; but, this excepted, 
wetion 2 . nothing at Oporto, civil or military, bespoke either 
arfangement or common sense. The bishop, still 
intent upon aoquiring supreme' rule, was deeply 
engaged with secret intrigues, and, under him, a 
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number of factious and designing persons instigated chap. . 

the populace to violent actions, with a view to profit-!— 

from their excesses. 

The formation of the Lusitanian Legion was 
originally a project of the chevalier da Souza, the 
Portuguese minister in London. Souza was one of* 
the bishop’s faction, and the prelate calculated upon 
this force not so much to repel the enemy as to give 
weight to his own party against the government. 

The mei were piomised higher pay than any other 
Portuguese soldiers, to the great discontent of the 
latter, and they were clad in uniforms differing in 
colour from the national troops. The regency, who 
dreaded the machinations of the turbulent priest, 
entertained the utmost jealousy of the legion, which, 
in truth, was a most anomalous force, and, as might 
be expected from its peculiar constitution, was pro¬ 
ductive of much embarrassment. 

Sir John Cradock .left three hundred thousand 
dollars at Oporto, and having direefed the two 
British battalions which were in that neighbourhood 
to march to Almeida, he took on board a small de¬ 
tachment of German troops, and set sail for Lisbon; 
but, before his departure, lie strongly advised sir 
Robert Wilson to move such of his .legionaries as 
were sufficiently organized to Villa Real, in Tras os 
Montes, a place appointed by the regency for the 
assembly of the forces in the nofth. Sir Robert, Appendix, 
tired of the 'folly and disgusted with the insolence section 1 . 
and excesses of the ruling.mob, readily adopted 
this advice, so far as to quit Oporto, but, having 
views of his own, took thp ^direction of Almeida 
instead of Villa Re'al. 

The state of the capital was little better than 
that of Oporto. There was arrangement neither 

j 2 
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for present nor for future defence, and the populace, 
albeit less openly encouraged to commit excesses, 

’ were quite uncontrolled by the government. The 
regency had a keener dread of domestic insurrection 
than of the return of the French, whose operations 
they regarded with even less anxiety than the bishop 
did, as being further removed than he was from 
the immediate theatre of war. Their want of sys¬ 
tem and vigilance, evinced by the following fact, 
was truly surprising. Sattaro and another person, 
having contracted for the supply of the British 
troops, demanded, in the name of the English 
general, all the provisions in the public stores of 
Portugal, and then sold them to the English com¬ 
missaries for his own profit. 

Sir John Cradock’s instructions directed him to 
reinforce sir John Moore’s army, and, if the course 
of events should bring that, general back to Por¬ 
tugal, he was not to be interfered with. In fact, 
Cradock’s operations were limited to the holding of 
Elvas-, Almeida, and the capital; for, although he 
was directed to encourage the formation of a native 
army upon a good and regular system, and even to 
act in concert with it on the frontier, he was 
debarred from.political interference; and even his 
• relative situation, as to rank, was left unsettled 
until the arrival of Mr. Villiers, to whose direction 
all political and ihany military arrangements were 
entrusted. 

It is evident that thejnfluence of a general thus 
fettered, and commanding only a small force, which 
was 1 moreover much scattered, must be feeble and 
insufficient to produce any real Amelioration in the 
military situation of the country. But the English 
ministers, attentive to the false information obtained 
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from interested agents, •still imagined that not only chap. 

the Spanish, but the Portuguese armies were numer- 

ous, and to be relied upon; and they confidently 
expected, that the latter" would be able to take an 
active part in the Spanish campaign. 

Cradock, feeling the danger of this illusion, made 
it his first object to ascertain, and to transmit horfte, 
exact information of the real strength and efficiency 
of the native regular .troops. They were nominally 
twenty thousand ; but Miguel Pereira Forjas, mili¬ 
tary secretary to the regency, and the ablest public 
man Portugal possessed, acknowledged that this 
force was a nullity, and that there were not more 
than ten thousand stand of serviceable arms in the 

Correspon 

kingdom, the greatest part of which were English, jjj 5 "' 0 ' 
The troops themselves were undisciplined and unruly; 
and the militia and the “ ordenanza ,” or armed pea¬ 
santry, animated rather by a spirit of outrage than 
of enthusiasm, evinced no disposition to submit to 
regulation, neither was there any branch of admini¬ 
stration free from the grossest disorder. 

The Spanish’dollar had a general acceptance in 
Portugal. * The regency, under the pretence that a 
debased foreign coin would drive the Portuguese 
coin out of circulation, de*prived thp dollar of its 
current value. This regulation, true in principle, 
and applicable, as far as the Portuguese gold coin 
(which is of peculiar fineness) fms concerned, had, 
however, a most injurious effect. The Spatiish 
dollar .w’as in reality finer than the Portuguese silver 
cruzado-nova, and would finally have maintained 
its value, notwithstanding f^is decree. But a slur 
being thus throwif upon it by the .government, the 
money changers contrived to run its value down for 
the nfoment, a matter of infinite importance; for 
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the English soldiers and sailors being all paid in 
these dollars, at four shillings and sixpence, which 
was the true value, were thus suddenly mulcted four- 
pence in each, by the artificial depreciation of the 
moment. The men attributed this to fraud in the 
shopkeepers; the retail trade of Lisbon was inter¬ 
rupted, and quarrels between the tradesmen and the 
soldiers took place hourly. 

To calm this effervescence, a second decree was 
promulgated, directing that the dollar should be 
received at the mint and in the public offices at its 
real value. It then appeared that the government 
could profit by coining the dollar of four shillings 
and sixpence into cruzado-novas, a circumstance 
which gave the whole affair the appearance of an 
unworthy trick to recruit the treasury. This hap¬ 
pened in October ; and as the financial affairs were 
ill managed, and the regency destitute of vigour or 
capacity, the taxes were unpaid, the hard cash 
exhausted, and the treasury paper at a heavy dis¬ 
count. when Cradock arrived. Upon the scroll thus 
unfolded he could only read confusion, danger, and 
misfortune; for such being the fruits of victory, 
what could be expected from disaster ; and at this 
period (the middle of December) sir John Moore 
was supposed to be in full retreat upon Portugal, 
followed by the emperor with one French army, while 
another threatened Lisbon by the line of the Tagus. 
The English troops in the kingdom did not amount 
to ten thousand men, including,* the sick, and they 
were ill equipped and scattered; moreover, the ca¬ 
pital was crowded witji women and children, with 
baggage and non-combatants, belonging as well to 
the army in Spain as to that in Portugal. 

There were in the river three Portuguese ships of 
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the line, two frigates, and eight other smaller vessels chap. 

of war ; but none were in a state for sea, and the- 

whole likely to fall into the hands of the enemy: for 
in the midst of this confusion sir Charles Cotton was 
recalled, without a successor being appointed; and 
although the zeal and talents of captain Halket, tlyj 
senior officer on the station, amply compensated for 
the departure of the admiral, as far as professional 
duties were concerned) he could not aid the general, 
nor deal with the regency as vigorously as an officer 
of higher rank, and formally accredited, could have 
done. 

Sir John Cradock, although fully sensible of his 
own difficulties, with a very disinterested zeal, re¬ 
solved to make the reinforcing of sir John Moore’s 
army his first care; but his force at this time was, 
as I have already said, less than ten thousand men 
of all arms. It consisted of eight British and four 
German battalions of mTantry, four troops of dragoons, 
and thirty pieces of artillery, of which,.however, only 
six were horsed so as to take the field. There was, sir j. eta 
also, a battalion of the GOtli regiment, but it was per*, mss. 
composed # prineipally of Frenchmen, recruited from 
the prison ships, and had been sent back from Spain, 
as the soldiers coulc^ not bfe trusted near their coun¬ 
trymen. 

Of these thirteen Battalions two were in Abrantes, 
one in Elvas, three at Lamego on the Dyero, one in 
Almeicla, and the'remaining six at Lisbon. Three 
of the, fbur battaliojis in the north were immediately 
directed to join sir John Moore by the route of Sala¬ 
manca ; and of those in the s^uth, two, accompanied 
by a demi-brigade of artillery, were sent to him from 
Abrantes, by the ro&d of Castello Branco and Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 
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book The 19th of December, BJr. Villiers having arrived, 

-sir John Cradock forwarded to the regency a strong 

representation of the dangerous state of Portugal. 
He observed that there was neither activity in the 
government nor enthusiasm among the people; that 
the army, deficient in numbers, and still more so in 
discipline, was scattered and neglected ; and, not¬ 
withstanding that the aspect of affairs was so threat¬ 
ening, the regency were apparently without any 
sir j. era- system, or fixed principle of action. He proposed, 
r«pon- Cor * therefore, that a general enrolment of all the people 
mss? should take place; and from the British stores he 
offered a supply of a thousand muskets and ten 
thousand pikes. This giving of pikes to the people 
appears to have been in compliance with Mr. Villiers’ 
wishes, and betrayed more zeal than prudence; for 
certainly a general levy and arming with pikes of 
the turbulent populace of a capital city, at such a 
conjuncture, was more likely to lead to confusion 
and mischief than to any effectual defence. But 
the main objects pressing upon the general’s atten¬ 
tion 'were sufficiently numerous and contradictory 
to render it difficult for him to avoid errors. 


It was a part of his instructions, and of manifest 
importance, to send reinforcements to sir John 
Moore. But it was equally necessary to keep a 
force towards the frontier on the line of the Tagus, 
seeing that the fouuth French corps had just passed 
Appendix, that- river at Almaraz, had defeated Galluzzo’s army 
tion l! and menaced Badajos, which was without arms, 
ammunition, or provisions; and, moreover, the 
populace there were in commotion, and slaying the 
chief persons. Now, sir John Crqdock’s instructions 
directed him to keep his troops in a position that 
would enable him to abandon Portugal, if „a very 
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superior force should press him ; but as, in such a CH £ P - 

case, he was to carry off qot only the British army,- 

but the Portuguese navy and stores, to destroy what 
he could not remove, and to receive on board his 
ships all the natives who might be desirous of No P T’Jj- 
escaping, it was of pressing necessity to ship the* 
women, children, and baggage, in fine, all the 
encumbrances belonging to Moore’s army, imme¬ 
diately, that his own. rear might be clear for a 
sudden embarkation. In short, he was to send his 
troops to Spain, and yet defend Portugal; to excite 
confidence in the Portuguese, and yet openly to 
carry on the preparations for abandoning that 
country. 

The populace of Lisbon were, however, already 
uneasy at the rumours of an embarkation, and it 
was doubtful if they would permit even the British 
non-combatants to get on board quietly, much less 
suffer the forts to be dismantled, and the ships of 
war to be carried off, without a tumult, which, at 
such a conjuncture, would have been fatal tcv all 
parties. Hence*it was imperative to maintain a 
strong garrison in Lisbon and in the forts command¬ 
ing the mouth of the river; and this draft, together 
with the troops absorbed by the fortresses of Almeida 
and Elvas, reduced the fighting men in the field to 
insignificance. 

The regency, knowing the temper of the people, 
and fearing Jo arm'them, were not very eager *to 
enforce the levy ; yet, anxious to hide their weak¬ 
ness,, they promised, at the 'urgent solicitations of 
the English general, to send |ix thousand troops to 
Alcantara, on the Spanish frontier, # with a view to 
observe the march of* the fourth corps,—a promise 
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book which they never intended, and indeed were un- 

-able, to perform. Forjas, who was supposed to be 

very inimical to the British "influence, frankly de¬ 
clared that they neither could nor would move 
sir j. era- without an advance of money, and sir John Cra- 
respon- * 8 dock, although he recommended that this aid should 
mss.' be given, had no power to grant it himself. 

Letters from sir John Moore, dated at Salamanca, 
now reached Lisbon : they increased the anxiety to 
reinforce the army in Spain; but, as they clearly 
showed that reverses were to be expected, Cradock, 
although resolved to maintain himself in Portugal 
as long as it was possible to do so without a breach 
of his instructions, felt more strongly that timely 
preparation for an embarkation should be made, 
especially as the rainy season, in which south-west 
winds prevail, had set in, and rendered the depar¬ 
ture of vessels from the Tagus very uncertain. 
Meanwhile the internal state of Portugal was in 
no wise amended, or likely to amend. 

The government had, indeed, issued a decree, on 
the 23d of December, for organizing the population 
of Lisbon in sixteen legions, but only 6ne battalion 
each was to parade at the same moment for exercise, 
and those only on Sundays, nor were the legions, 
at any time, to assemble without the order of the 
general commanding the province; and this regula¬ 
tion, which rendered the whole measure absurd, was 
dictated by the fears of the'regency. 

A proposal to prepare the Portuguese vessels for 
sea was acceded to, without any apparent dissatis¬ 
faction; but the government, secretly jealous of 
their allies, fomented or encouraged discontent and 
suspicion among the people. ‘No efforts were made 
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to improve the regular force, none to forward the chap. 

inarch of troops to Alcantara ; and so inactive or -!- 

so callous were the regency to the rights of huma¬ 
nity, that a number of French prisoners, captured 
at various periods by the Portuguese, and accumu- Appendix, 
lated at Lisbon, were denied subsistence. Sir John son 4 ! 
Cradock, after many fruitless representations, waS 
forced to charge himself with their supply, to avert 
the horrors of seeing them starved to death. The 
provisions necessary for Fort La Lippe were also £pp° nd "' 
withheld, and general Leite, acting upon the autho- tion 5.’ 
rity of the regency, strenuously urged that the 
British troops should evacuate that fortress. 

The march of the reinforcements for sir John 
Moore left only three hundred dragoons and seven 
battalions available for the defence of Portugal, of 
which four were necessarily in garrison, and the 
remainder were unable to take the field, in default 
of mules, of which animal the country seemed 
bereft ; yet, at this moment, as if in derision, Mr. 

Frere, the central junta, the junta of Badajos, and 
the regency of Portugal, were, with common and 
characteristic foolishness, pressing sir John Cradock g . j c 
to march into the south of Spain, although there dock's eor- 
was scarcely a Spanish soMier ther§ in arms to 
assist him ; and such a movement, if it had been 
either prudent or practicable, was directly against 
his instructions. 

Towards the end of December, the communica¬ 
tion with Sir John Meore was^ suddenly interrupted, 
and the line of the Tagus acquired greater impor¬ 
tance. The troops going from Elvas to the army in 
Spain were, therefore, directed to hj.lt at Castello 
Branco, and general * Richard Stewart, who com¬ 
manded* them, being reinforced with two hundred 
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book cavalry, was ordered, for* the moment, to watch the 
roads by Salvatierra and the two Idanhas, and to 
dick's cor- protect the flying bridges £tt Abrantes and Vilha 
X:eT Velha from the enemy’s incursions. At the same 
time, a promise was obtained from the regency that 
all the Portuguese troops in the Alemtejo should 
be collected at Campo Mayor and Portalegre. 

Sir John Cradock fixed upon Sacavem as the 
position in which his main body should be concen¬ 
trated, intending to defend that point as long as he 
could with so few troops; and, as he knew that 
Almeida, although full of British stores, and im¬ 
portant in every way, was, with respect to its own 
defence, utterly neglected by the regency, and 
that even the presence of a British force there 
was viewed with jealousy, he sent brigadier- 
general A. Cameron, with instructions to collect 
the convalescents of Moore’s army, to unite 
them with the two battalions still at Almeida, and 
then to make his way to the army in Spain; but if 
thq.attempt should be judged too dangerous, Came¬ 
ron was to return to Lisbon. In either case, the 
stores and the sick men lying at Almeida were to 
be directed upon Oporto. 

The paucity of cavalry .was severely felt on 
the frontier. It prevented the general from ascer¬ 
taining the jeal strength and objects of the enemy’s 
parties, mid the ‘Portuguese reports were notoriously 
contradictory and false. The 14th dragoons, seven 
hundred strong, commanded by major-geSheral Cot¬ 
ton, had been disembarked since the 22d of Decem- 
dock’s Cor" k er > were destined for the army in Spain ; but 
donee*" suc h was the penury of the country, or the difficulty 
mss.’ 0 f drawing forth its resources,’ that the commissary- 
general doubted if he could forward that small 
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body, even by detachments. Nor is this snr- chap. 

prising, for many of the debts left by Moore’s- 

army were yet unpaid,‘and sufficient confidence was 
not established among the peasantry to induce 
them to bring forward the necessary supplies upon 
credit. 

Rumours of reverses in Spain were now rife, and* 
acquired importance, when it became known that 
four thousand infantry, -and two thousand cavalry, 
the advanced guard of thirty thousand French 
troops, were actually at Merida, on the road to 
Badajos, which town, as I have already said, was 
not only in a state of anarchy, but destitute of pro¬ 
visions, arms, and ammunition. If, at this time, 
the Portuguese force had been assembled at Alcan¬ 
tara, sir John Cradock would have supported them 
with the British brigades, at Abrantes and Castello 
Branco ; but not a man < had been put in motion, 
and he, feeling no confidence either in the troops 
or in the promises of the regency, resolved to con¬ 
centrate his own army near Lisbon. General Stewart 
was, therefore, directed to destroy the bridges of 
Vilha Velha* and Abrantes, and to fall back to 
Sacavcm. 

Meanwhile, the Lisbon populace, supposing that 
the English general designed to abandon them 
without necessity, were violently excited. The 
regency, either from # fear or folly,'made no effort 
to preserve tranquillity, and the people, feeling 
their own strength, p*oceeded # from one excess to 
another, until it become evident that, in a forced 
embarkation, the British woulej have to fight their 
allies as well as th&ir enemies. At. this gloomy 
period when ten marches would have brought 
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, B y? K ^ ie French to Lisbon, when a stamp of Napoleon’s 

-foot would have extinguished that spark of war 

which afterwards blazed ovdr the Peninsula, sir 
John Moore made his daring movement upon 
Sahagun; and Portugal, gasping as in a mortal 
• agony, was instantly relieved. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It was the advanced guard of the fourth corps p * 

that had approached Merida with the intention of- 

proceeding to Badajos, and the emperor was, as 
we have seen, preparing to follow: but, in the 
night of the 2Gth of December, an officer carrying 
the intelligence of Moore’s movement, reached Appendix, 
Merida, and, next morning, the French fell back, tions l anil 
and marching hastily to the Tagus, crossed it, and 
rejoined their main body, from which another 
powerful detachment was immediately directed 
upon Placentia. This retrograde movement ob¬ 
viated the immediate danger; and sir John Cradock 
endeavoured to pacify \l\p people of Lisbon. 

He ordered general Stewart’s brigade, strengthened 
by two German battalions, to halt at Sarftarem. He 
explained his own motives to the Portuguese, and 
urged the regency to a more frank and vigorous 
system than they had hitherto followed ; for, like 
the Spanish juntas, they promised every thing, and 
performed nothing; neither would thjey, although 
consenting, verbally, to all the measures proposed, Appendix, 
ever commit themselves by writing, having theuon'fl. ,ec * 
despicabje intention .of afterwards disclaiming that 
which mighfprove disagreeable to the populace, or 
even to* the French.* Sir John Cradock, however, 
had no power beyond his own personal influence to 
enforce attention to his wisjifs. No successor to 
sir Charles Cotton Bad yet arrived, and Mr. Villiers 
seems to have wanted the decision and judgement 
required to meet such a momentous crisis. 
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In the north general Cameron, having sent the 
sick men and part of the stores from Almeida to¬ 
wards Oporto, gave up that" fortress to sir Robert 
Wilson; and, on the 5th of January, marched, with 
two British battalions and a detachment of conva¬ 
lescents, by the Tras os Montes to join the army in 
Spain. On the 9th, hearing of sir John Moore’s 
retreat to Coruna, he would have returned to Al¬ 
meida, but Lapisse, who had taken Zamora, threat¬ 
ened to intercept the line of march; wherefore, 
Cameron turned towards Lamego, giving* notice of 
his movement to sir Robert Wilson, and advising 
him also to retire to the same place. Colonel 
Blunt, with seven companies of the 3d regiment, 
escorting a convoy for sir John Moore’s army, was 
likewise forced to abandon his route, and take the 
road to Oporto, on which town every thing British 
in the north of Portugal was now directed. 

Notwithstanding the general dismay, sir Robert 
Wilson rejected Cameron’s advice, and, being rein¬ 
forced by some Spanish troops, Portuguese volun¬ 
teers, and straggling convalescents, belonging to 
Moore’s army, proceeded to put in practice all the 
arts of an able partizan. Issuing proclamations, 
enticing the French to desert, spreading, false 
reports of his numbers, and, by petty enterprizes 
and great activity, arousing a spirit of resistance 
throughout the Ciudad Rodrigo country. 

The continued influx of sick and stores at Oporto,. 
together with the prospect of general Cameron’s 
arrival there, became a source of uneasiness to sir 
John Cradock. Oporto, with a shifting-bar and 
shoal wat$* is the worst possible harbour for vessels 
to clear out, and- one of the most dangerous for 
vessels to lie off, at that season of the year; hence, 
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if the enemy advanced ih force, a great loss, both chap. 
of men and stores, was. to be anticipated. - 

The departure of sii’Charles Cotton had diminished 
the naval means*at captain Halket’s disposal, and, 
for seventeen successive days, such was the state of 
the wind that no vessel could leave the Tagus; he, •sir John 
however, contrived at last to send tonnage for two correspon- 
thousand persons, and undertook to keep a sloop of mss.’ 
war off Oporto. Sir Samuel Hood also despatched 
some vessels from Vigo, but the weather continued 
for a long time so unfavourable that these transports 
could not enter the harbour of Oporto, and the 
encumbrances hourly increasing, at last produced 
the most serious embarrassments. 

Sir John Moore having now relinquished his 
communications with Portugal, sir John Cradoek 
had to consider how, relying on his own resources, 
he could best fulfil his instructions and maintain his 

• • - -I • * 

hold of that country, without risking 1 the utter 
destruction of the troops intrusted to his care. 

For an inferior army Portugal has no defensible 
frontier. The fivers, generally running east and 
west, are fordable in most places, subject to sudden 
rises and falls, offering but weak lines of resistance ; 
and with the exception of the Zeze^e, presenting 
no obstacles to the advance of an enemy penetrating 
by the eastern frontier. The mountains, indeed, 
afford many finenncLsome impregnable positions, but 
such is the length of the frontier line and the dif¬ 
ficulty «f* lateral communications, that a general 
who should attempt to defend it against superior 
forces would risk to be cut qflj from the capital, »if 
he concentrated hte troops; and if he ^extended 
them his line would he immediately broken. 

The possession of Lisbon constitutes, in fact, the 

VOL. II. k 
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possession of Portugal, south of the Duero, and an 
inferior army canPonly protect Lisbon by keeping 
close,, to that capital. Sensible of this truth, sir 
John 'Cradock adopted the French colonel Vin¬ 
cente’s views for the defence of Lisbon; and 
•proceeded, on the 4th of January, with seventeen 
hundred men to occupy the heights behind the 
creek of Saccavem—leaving, however, three thou¬ 
sand men in the forts attd batteries at Lisbon. 

At the earnest request of the regency, who in 
return promised to assemble the native troops at 
Thomar, Abrantes, and Vilha Velha, general Stew¬ 
art’s brigade, two thousand seven hundred strong, 
was ordered to halt at Santarem. But it had been 
marching incessantly for a month, and in the rain, 
the men’s clothes were worn out, their accoutre¬ 
ments nearly destroyed, and in common with the 
rest of the army, they were suffering severely from 
the want of shoes. 

Thus, Cameron being on the Douro, the main 
bodr between Santarem and Lisbon, and colonel 
Kemmis at Elvas, with the fortieth regiment, 
an army of ten thousand men—with the encum¬ 
brances of an army of forty thousand—was placed 
on the three points of a triangle, the shortest 
side of which was above a hundred and fifty 
miles. The general commanding could not bring 
into the field abdVe five thousand men; nor cotdd 
that number be assembled in a condition for sei^iH 

-v' 

at any one point of the frontier, under thr'ee. weeks 
or a month; moreover, the uncertainty of remaining 
in* the country at all, p adered it difficult to feed the 
troops, for the commissaries being unable to make 
large contracts 1 for a fixed time, were forced to catty 
on, as it were, a retail system of supply. # " 
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.Mr. Frere, however, with indefatigable folly, was chap. 

urging sir .John Cradock. to make a diversion in- 

Spain.; and while Ms. Frere was calling for trQops 
in the south, Mr, Villiers was as earnest that aT force 
might be sent by sea to Vigo. The minister’s in¬ 
structions prescribed the preservation of Lisbon,. 

Elvas, and Almeida; the assembling, in concert with 
the Portuguese government, a combined force on 
the frontier, and the .sending succours of men to 
Moore; but although sir John Cradock’s means 
were so scanty that the fulfilment of any one of 
these objects was scarcely possible, Mr. Canning 
writing officially to Mr. Villiers at this epoch, as if 
a mighty and well supplied army was in Portugal, 
enforced the “ necessity of continuing to maintain 
possession of Portugal, as long as could be done 
with the force intrusted to sir John Cradock’s com¬ 
mand, remembering always that not the defence of 
Portugal alone , but tlie* employment of the enemy's 
military force, and the diversion which would be 
thus created in favour of the south of Spain, jrere 
objects not to be abandoned, except in case of the 
most extreme necessity.” The enemy’s military 
force ! It was three hundred thousand men, and 
this despatch was a ^ pompous absurdity; but the 
ministers and their agents, eternally haunted by the 
phantoms of Spanish ^.nd Portuguese armies, were 
jO^apable of perceiving the ; palpahle?bulk and sub- 
s^Ettice of th§ French hosts. The whole system of*the 
cabinet was one of slyfts and expedients; every week 
produced a fresh project,-—minister and agent, 
alike, followed his own views, without reference.to 
any fixed principle*: and thU generals were the only 
persons not empowered to arrange military ope¬ 
rations* 

k 2 
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The number of officers despatched to seek infor¬ 
mation of the French movements enabled sir John 
Cradock, notwithstanding the direct communica¬ 
tions #ere cut off, to obtain intelligence of Moore’s 
advance towards Sahagun, and 1 being still anxious 
to ^ssist that general, he again endeavoured to send 
a. reinforcement into Spain, by the route of Al¬ 
meida; but the difficulty of obtaining supplies 
finally induced him to accede to Mr. Villiers’ 
wishes, and he shipped six hundred cavalry, and 
thirteen hundred infantry, on the 12th of January, 
meaning to send them to Vigo; the vessels were, 
however, still in the river, when authentic intelli¬ 
gence of sir John Moore’s retreat upon Coruna with 
the intention of embarking there, was received, and 
rendered this project useless. 

The 14th of January the Conqueror line-of-battlc- 
ship, having admiral Berkeley on board, reached 
the Tagus, and for the firkt time since sir John 
Cradock took the command of the troops in Por¬ 
tugal, he received a communication from the minis¬ 
ters In England. 

It now appeared that their thoughts* were less 
intently fixed upon the defence of Portugal, than 
upon getting possession of Cadiz. Their anxiety 
upon this subject had somewhat subsided after the 
battle of Vimeira, but it revived with greater vigour 
when sir Jphn Mpere, contemplating a movement, 
in the south, suggested the ‘propriety pf securing 
Cadiz as a place of arms; and iq January an expedi¬ 
tion was prepared to sail for that town, with the 
design of establishing a new base of operations for 
.t&e English army. f rhe project failed, but the 
transaction deserves notice, as affording proof of the 
perplexed and unstable policy of the day. 
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► II. 

NEGOTIATION FOR THU OCCUPATION OF CADIZ. - 

1 . Papcrslaid 

While it was still unknown in England that the before Par- 

. ° . n J lament. 

supreme junta had fled from Aranjuez, sir George isio. . 
Smith, who had conducted Spencer’s negotia¬ 
tion in 1808, was sent to Cadiz to prepare the* 
way for the reception of an English garrison. Four 
thousand men destined for that service were soon 
afterwards embarked* at Portsmouth, under the 
command of general Sherbrooke, but this officer’s 
instructions were repeatedly altered. He was first 
directed to touch at Lisbon in his way to Cadiz; 
he was afterwards commanded to make for Coruna, 
to receive orders from sir John Moore, but, on the 
14th of January, his force being increased to five 
thousand men, he sailed under his first instructions; 
and Mr. Frcre was directed to negotiate for the admis¬ 
sion qf these troops into jCadiz, as the only condition 
upon which a British gxmy could be employed to aid 
the Spanish cause in that part of the Peninsula. 

When the reverses in the north of Spain bedhme 
known, the importance of Cadiz increased, and 
the importance of Portugal decreased in the eyes 
of the English ministers. .Sir John Cradock was 
then made acquainted with Sherbrooke’s destina-Appendix, 
tion; he was himself commanded to obey any 
requisition for troops that might be made by the 
Spanish, junta ; and so independent of 1 * the rpal Appendix, 
state of affairs were the ministerial arrangements, No ' 5 ’ 
that Cfadock, whosS despatah.es had been one con¬ 
tinued complaint of his inability to procure horses 
for his own artillery, was directed to furnish them, 
for Sherbrooke’s. 

Sir George Smith, a njan somewhat hasty, but 
of remarkable zeal and acuteness, left England 
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B °° K about the middle of December; and, on his arrival 

-at Cadiz, at once discovered that there, as in every 

other part of the Peninsula, all persons being 
engaged in theories or intrigues, nothing useful for 
defence was executed. The ramparts of the city 
’wire'in tolerable condition, but scarcely any guns 
were mounted ; and yet, two miles in front of the 
town, an outwork had been commenced upon such 
a scale that it could not possibly be finished under 
four months; and, after the slow mode of Spanish 
proceedings, would have taken as many years to 
complete. 

For a solid defence of all the fortifications, sir 
George Smith judged that twenty thousand good 
troops would be requisite, but that ten thousand 
would suffice for the city. There were, however, 
only five thousand militia and volunteers in the 
place, and not a regular soldier under arms, neither 
any within reach. The number of guns mounted 
and to be mounted exceeded four hundred; to serve 
them, two hundred and fifty peasants and volunteers 
were enrolled, and, being clothed in uniforms, were 
called artillery-men. 

Knowing nothing of sir John Moore’s march to 
Sahagun, sir George Smith naturally calculated 
upon the immediate approach of the French; arid 
seeing the helpless state of Cadiz, and being 
assured that the people wpuld willingly admit an 
English garrison, he wrote to sir John Cradock for 
troops. The latter, Jittle thinking that, at such 
a conjuncture, the supreme junta would be more 
sir j. era jealous of their allies* than fearful of their enemies ; 
reapon- and judging also, from the t§nor of his latest in- 
mss." structions, that obedience to this requisition wOtild 
he consonant to the minister’s -wishes, immediately 
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ordered colonel KemmiS to proceed from Elvas chap. 

with the fortieth regiment, by the route of Seville,--— 

and, at the same time, embarked about three 
thousand of the best troops at Lisbon, and sent 
them to Cadiz. This force, commanded by major- 
general Mackenzie, sailed the 2d February, apd. 
reached their destination the 5th of the same 
month. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Frere, although acquainted with 
the sailing of Mackenzie’s armament, was ignorant 
that sir George Smith had applied to the governor 
of Cadiz for permission to take military possession 
of that town, for Smith had no instructions to 
correspond with Mr. Frere; and the latter had 
opened a separate negotiation with the central 
junta at Seville, in which he endeavoured to pave A PP mdi*, 
the way for the occupation by proposing to have 
the troops admitted as guests, and he sent Mr. Stuart 
to arrange this with the local authorities. 

,...Mr. Frere had, however, meddled much with the 
personal intrigues of the day: he was, moreover, 
of too slender a* capacity to uphold the dignity and 
just influeifce of a great power on such an occasion; 
and the flimsy thread of his negotiation snapped 
under the hasty touch of sir George Smith. The 
supreme junta, averse to every thing that threatened 
to interrupt their course of sluggish indolence, had 
sent the marquis de Villel, a member of* their own 
body, to Cadiz, avowedly to prepare the way "for 
the admission of the troops, but, in reality, to 
thwart that measure. Thfe circumstance of Macken¬ 
zie’s arrival, with an object different from that 
announced by Mi*. Frere, was instantly taken ad¬ 
vantage of to charge England with treachery. For 
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the junta, knowing Mr. Frere to be their own dupe, 
believed, or affected to believe, that he was also 
. the dupe of the English minister; and that the 
whole transaction was an artifice, on the part of 
the latter, to get possession of the city with a 
.felonious intent. 

<• The admission of the British troops was never¬ 
theless earnestly desired by the inhabitants of Cadiz, 
and of the neighbouring tovfns; and this feeling 
was so well understood by Mr. Stuart and sir George 
Smith, that they would, notwithstanding the re¬ 
luctance of the supreme junta, have brought the 
affair to a good conclusion; but, at the most 
critical period of the negotiation, the- former was 
sent on a secret mission to Vienna, by the way of 
Trieste, and the latter, who was in bad health, 
dying about the same period, the negotiation failed 
for want of a head to conduct it. 

General .Mackenzie, like sir George Smith, 
thought that the object might be attained: he 
observed, indeed, that the people, far from sus¬ 
pecting any danger, were ignorant of, or incredulous 
of the reverses in the north ; that nothing had been 
ddne towards equipping the fleet for sea ; and that, 
notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of ad¬ 
miral Purvis and Mr. Stuart, the Spaniards would 
neither work themselves no/ permit the English 
sailors to work foi them. Still the general feeling, 
was favourable to the British army, and the good 
wishes of the inhabitants were openly avowed: 
Mackenzie had, however, ; *only a negative power, 

ha affair being in the hands .of Mr. Frere. 

In the course of the negotiations carried on hy 
that ministry, the supreme junta proposed, 
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1°.— That the troops ‘should land at Port St. chap. 
Mary*s, and be quartered, there and in the neigh- -—-— 
bouring towns. 

2°.—That they should join Cuesta’s army. 

3°.—That they should go to Catalonia. 

4°.—That they should be parcelled out in small* 
divisions, and attached to the different Spanish 
arhiies. 

Nay, untaught by .their repeated disasters, and 
pretending to hold the English soldiery cheap, these 
self-sufficient men proposed that the British should 
garrison the minor fortresses on the coast, in order 
to release an equal number of Spaniards for the 
field. 

Mr. Frerc wished to accept the first of these Appendix, 
proposals, but general Mackenzie, sir George Smith, 
and Mr. Stuart agreed that it would be injurious 
for many reasons; not # the least urgent of which 
was, that as the troops could not have been embarked 
again without some national dishonour, they must 
have marched towards Cuesta, and thus have been 
involved in the* campaign without obtaining that 
which was their sole object, the possession of Cadiz 
as a place of arms. 

Mr. Frere then suggested a modification of the 
second proposal, namely, to leave a small garrison 
in Cadiz, and to join Cuesta with the remainder of 
the troops. Sir G. Smith was de&d ; Mr. Stuart had 
embarked for Trieste; and general Mackenzie, "re¬ 
luctant. tS oppose Mr. Frere’s wishes, consented to 
march, if the necessary Equipments for his force 
could be procured ; but he observed, that the pkm 
was contrary to hi4 instructions, and to the known 
wishes of the English government, and liable, in part, 
to the objections against *tlie first proposition. 
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book His letter was written the 18th of February* and 
--— on the 22d a popular tumult commenced in Cadiz. 

The supreme junta, to prove that that city did 
not require an English garrison, had ordered two 
regiments, composed of Poles, Germans, and Swigs, 
oprisoners or deserters from the French* ! to march 
there. The people, aware that the junta disli^fl 
arid intended to disarm the volunteers, were offend^ 
that deserters should be trusted in preference;do 
themselves. They arose, and stopped the courier, 
with despatches from Seville, and imprisoned th$ 
marquis of Villel, who was obnoxious, because, 
while mild to persons suspected of favouring t^e 
French, he had been harsh, or rather brutal, in his 
conduct to some ladies of rank in Cadiz. 


The populace, proceeding from one violence to 
another, endeavoured to kill the state prisoners; 
and being prevented in this bloody object, committed 
several excesses, and murdered don Joseph Heredia, 
the collector of the public rents. During the tumult, 
whi/ffi lasted two days, the disembarkation of the 
English troops was repeatedly called for by the 
mob; and t#o British officers being sent" on shore as 
mediators, were received with enthusiasm, and 
obeyed with respect, a manifest proof of the correct 
view taken by sir George Smith. 

The 24th, tranquillity was restored; and the 25th, 
general Mackenzie, not having received from Mr. 
Frere an answer to his letter of the 18th? suggested} 
that of the three English battalions then in' the ha$- 
Appendix, bour, two should be placed in Cadiz; and that the 
9 third, proceeding to Seville,-should there unite with 
the 40th regiment, and both together march to join 
Cuesta. .■ 

Mr. Frere, however, instead of addressing the 
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junta With an authority*and dignity becoming the c»a*. 

representative of a great, nation, on whose support- 

the independence of the whole Peninsula rested, 
had been endeavouring to gain his end by subtlety. 

The object was one that England had a right to 
seek, and the Spanish rulers no right to refuse; foi> 
tMe people wished to further it, and the threat of £fn 
hpijpieal to them would soon have silenced the feeble 
negative of such a despicable and suspected governs 
ment; but Mr. Frere, incapable of taking a single 
t&fd enlarged view, was pressing and discussing, 

#ith the secretary of the junta, a variety of trifling 
joints, as if to shew his epistolary dexterity; and, 
finally, when his opponent had conceded the point 
of admitting troops at all, broke off the negotiation, 
upon the question, as to whether the number to be 
admitted should be one or two thousand men, as if 
the way to drive a wedge was with the broad end 
foremost. 

Self baffled in that quarter, the British plenipo¬ 
tentiary, turning towards Cuesta, the avowed enemy 
of the junta, and one much feared by them, sought 
to secure his assistance by holding out the lure of 
having a British force added to his command, but 
the' sarcastic old general derided tfye diplomatist. 

“ Although I do not,” said he, “ discover any great 
difficulty in the actual state of things, which should 
prevent his British jnajesty’s troops from garrisoning p„i. Pa _ 
Cadiz unde* such terms, and for the purpose which peis ' 1810 ' 
your excellency proposes; { am far from supposing 
that the supreme junta, %hich is fully persuaded of 
the importance of our union with England, is not 
grounded in its bbjections; and your excellency 
knows that it is sufficient that they should have 
them,*to prevent my giving any opinion on so im- 
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boo* pOrtant a dmeasure, unlcs% they should consult me. 
-Witbregard to the 4,300 men, which your excel¬ 
lency is pleased to mention, there is no doubt that 
I stand, in need of them; but I flatter myself, Eng¬ 
land, sensible of the importance of Estremadura, 
•will even lend me much greater assistance, particu¬ 
larly if, from any change of circumstances, the 
supreme junta should no longer manifest the repug¬ 
nance we speak of.” 

This answer having frustrated the projected in¬ 
trigue, Mr. Frere, conscious perhaps of diplomatic 
incapacity, returned with renewed ardour to the task 
of directing the military afiairs, in every part of the 
Peninsula. He had seen an intercepted letter of 
Soult’s, addressed to the king, in which the project 
of penetrating into Portugal was mentioned; and 
immediately concluding that general Mackenzie’s 
troops would be wanted for the defence of that king¬ 
dom, counselled him to abandon Cadiz and return to 
Lisbon; but the general, who knew that, even should 
he return, a successful defence of Portugal with so 
few troops would be impossible, anci that every pre¬ 
caution was already taken for an embarkation in the 
last extremity, observed, that “ the danger of Lis¬ 
bon rendered the occupation of Cadiz more im¬ 
portant.” 

General Mackenzie’s reply was written the 26th 
of February. On the 3d of March he received 
another despatch from Mr. Frere. Cadiz, and the 

Appendix, danger of Portugal, seemed to have passed 'from the 
writer’s mind, and were unnoticed ; but entering 
into a minutely inaccurate statement of the situation 
of the Freneb ? $tpd Spanish armies', he observed, that 
Soult having failed in an attempt to penetrate Por¬ 
tugal by the Minho, it was hnpossible , from the post - 
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tioit of the Spanish forces , Assisted as theywere by the chap. 

Portuguese , that he could persevere in his plan. --— 

Wherefore, he proposed that the British force then 
in the harbour of Cad^z should proceed immediately 
to JWragona, tp aid Reding; and this wild scheme 
was only frustrated by an unexpected despatch from Appondw, 
sir John Cradock, recalling the troops to Lisbon. * 

They arrived there on, the 12th of March ; and 
thus ended a transaction clearly indicating an un¬ 
settled policy, shallow combinations, and a bad 
choice of agents on the part of the English cabinet, 
and a most unwise and unworthy disposition in the 
supreme junta. General Mackenzie attributed the 
jealousy of the latter to French influence; Mr. Frere 
to the abrupt proceedings of sir George Smith, and 
to fear, lest the junta of Seville, who were continu¬ 
ally on the watch to recover their ancient power, 
should represent the admission of the British troops 
as a treasonable proceeding on the part of the su¬ 
preme government. It is, however, evident that 
the true cause was the false position in which the 
English minister:? had originally placed themselves, 
by inundatiifg Spain with arms and money, without 
at the same time asserting a just influence, and 
making their assistance the price of good order and 
useful exertion. 
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CHAPTER III. 

v- 'TT- 

The effort made to secure Cadiz was an act of 
disinterested zeal on the part of sir John Cradock. 
The absence of his best troops exposedVhim to the 
most galling peevishness^ from the regency, and to 
the grossest insults from the populace. With his 
reduced force, he could not expect to hold even, a 
contracted position at the extremity of the rock of 
Lisbon against the weakest army likely to invade 
Portugal; and, as there was neither a native force 
nor a government to be depended upon, there re¬ 
mained for him only the prospect of a forced and, 
consequently, disgraceful embarkation, and the un¬ 
deserved obloquy that never fails to'follow disaster. 

In this disagreeable situation, as Elvas and Al¬ 
meida no longer contained British troops, the gene¬ 
ral’s attention was necessarily fixed upon Lisbon 
and Oporto. The violence of the gales rendered 
the latter a sealed port; but the hospitals and ma¬ 
gazines of Almeida, and even of Salamanca, being 
evacuated upon Lamego, that town was crowded 
with fifteen hundred sick men, besides escorts, and 
the hourly accumulating stores. The river had 
overflowed its banks, the craft could not,.ply; 
arid one large boat, attempting to descend,' was 
overset, and Eighty persons, * soldiers mi^ others, 
perished. 

• General Cameron, hearing of this confusion, -re- 
linquished|the idea of embarking his detachment at 
Oport<%gmd,« , e-ctbssing the Douro, m&de for Lisbon, 
where he arrived the beginning of February with 
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about two thousand men ;• but they werf^yorn dowh ohap. 
by fatigue, 'having matched eight hundred miles -' -— 

under continued* rains.’ 

,•* - - •*’ 

Sir Robert Wilsorfjsent his’guns to Abraqtes," b y 
th#road of Id$&ha Nova; but, partly from a spirit 
of adventure, partly from an erroneous idea that sir Appendix, 
John Cradock wished him to defend the frontier, he ..“i. i. 
remained wi$h his infantry in the neighbourhood of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. His.forqe had been increased by 
a Spanish detachment under don Carlos d’Espana, 
and by some volunteers; but it»was still weak, and 
his operations were necessarily confined to a few 
trifling skirmishes: yet, like many others, his ima¬ 
gination so far outstripped his judgement that, wh.en 
he had only felt the advanced post of a single divi- £^ n<Ux> 
sion, he expressed his conviction that the French sect - *• 
were going to abandon Spain altogether. 

Sir John Cradock entertained no such false ex- 

• • 

pectations; he was informed of the battle of Co¬ 
runa and the death of Moore; he knew too well 
the vigour and talent of that general to doubt that 
he had been oppressed by an overwhelming force,; 
he knew theft Zaragoza had fallen, and that twenty- 
five thousand French troops were thus free to act in 
other quarters; he knew tfiat Soult, with at least 
twenty thousand men, was on the Minho; that Ro- 
mana 'was incapable of* making any head, that Por- 
tugad^was one wide scene of hfelpless confusion, 
and that a ; French army was again in the neigh- 
bburhottMif Merida, ^threatening LisBbn by the line 
qf the Tagus; in fine, that his own embarrassments 
were hourly increasing, and. that the jjioment was 
arrived when the safety of his troops must become 
the chief consideration. 

The tenor of the few despatches he had received 
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i$||n England led him to luppose tK&fcijbe mislrt$r$ 
designed to abandon Portugal; but, dstheir ihfpi- 
' tions oii that head were never' cleariy-explained, he 
resolved to abide by the,literal interpetation ofhifc 
first instructions, and to keep his hold of the cdun- 
'try as long as it was possible to do so without risk¬ 
ing the utter destruction of his army. To avoid 
that danger, he put every incumbrance at Lisbon on 
board the transports in the Tagus, proceeded to 
dismantle the batteries at the mouth of the river, 
and, in concert with’the admiral, made preparations 
for carrying away or destroying the military and 
naval stores in the arsenal. At the same tigne^ 'he 
renewed his efforts to embark the sick men and 
stores at Oporto; but the weather continued so un¬ 
favourable that he was finally obliged to remove 
the invalids and many stores by land, yet he could 
not procure carriages for the whole. > 

After the arrival of Cameron’s detachment, the 
effective British force under arms, including convale¬ 
scents and fifteen hundred stragglers from sir John 
, Moore’s army, was about eight thousand men ; but, 
when the security of the forts and magazines, and the 
tranquillity of Lisbon, was provided for, only five 
thousand men, and those not in the best order, 
could be brought into the field. As this force was 
ipfittitely too weak to cover such a town as Lisbon, 
the generhl judged that it would b&unwise to take up 
a position in advance, whence he should be Obliged 
to retreat through the midst of a-turbulent ahd Recited 
population, which had already given too many indig¬ 
estions of ill&t^mper to leave aqy doubt of its hosti¬ 
lity undersuch circumstances. ^ "He, therefore, came 
to the resolution of withdrawing from Saccavem and 
Lisbdtfj and concentrating his whole force on a 
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petition atJPasiSa D’Are&s,^ near the mouth of Jfefe» C J** P * 

r*$eiv. wh«H?^e could embark with leajM^ danger, - 

and w^ere %^‘had bisst chance of defending No!io!*ect. 
himself, if necessary, Superior numbers. 1 SUii 3 * 

. .This reasoning was sound, and Cradock’s inten¬ 
tion was y) undoubtedly, 1 not to abandon the . country, • 
unless driven from-4$by force, or in purstt^nce ctf 
orders from England: but his arrangements sseem to 
have carried more the appearance of alarm than 
was either politic or necessaity; for the position of 
Passa D’Arcos might have been prepared, and the 
means . necessary for an embarkation secured, , and 
yet the'bulk of the troops kept in advance until the 
last moment. To display a bold and confident front' 
in war is, of all things, the most essential, as welf 
to impose upon friends as upon enemies; and. sir 
John Cradock did not fail to experience the truth-of 
this maxim. 

• • 

The population of Lisbon, alarmed by the re¬ 
verses in Spain, and-yet, like all the people in the 
Peninsula, confident in their own prowess and reso¬ 
lution until the’very moment of attack, became 
extremely Exasperated; and the regency, partly 
from their natural folly and insincerity, but more 
from the dread of the. lower* orders, countenanced, 
if they did not instigate, the latter to commit ex¬ 
cesses, ! >and to interrupt the' proceedings pfNfcfi 
British naval ancbhiilitary authorities. 

Although the measures j^f precaution relative to 
the forts/ifad originated #ith the regency, they now 6 * * * 
formally protested against them^and, with a view 
to hamper the general, encouraged th$||> subalterns 
to make many falsfeand even ridiculous charges 
against the British executive officers ,* and it would 
appear that the remonstrances of the admirl^M^ 

VOL. ir. L 
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B v° K generals were but imperfectly supported by Mr* 

manner thepeople’s violence S«ras nourished 
until the city was filled With tumult j ipobs, armed 
with English pikes and muskets, eollectednight and 
Appendix) day inf he streets and on the high-roads,, and, under 
Uon o! scc " the pretext of Seeking for, and killing, Frenchmen, 
attacked, indiscriminately, all foreign^fi^even those 
in the British service and wearing the British .uni¬ 
form. The guards, who endeavoured to protect the 
victims of this ferocity, were insulted; Couriers, 
passing with despatches, were intercepted and 
deprived of their papersEnglish officers were 
outraged in the streets; and such was the audacity 
.of the people that the artillery whs placed in the 
squares, in expectation of an affray. In fine, the 
state of Lisbon was similar to what it had been at 
the period of Junot's convention; and, if the British 
had abandoned the country at this time, they would 
have been ■* assailed with as ' much obloquy by .the 
Portuguese, for, such has been, and will be, the 
fate of all unsuccessful auxiliaries: a reflection 


that should* render historians cautious of adopting 
accusations upon the authority of native writers on 
the like occasions. 

This spirit was not confined to Lisbon. In 
Oporto the disposition to c insult the British, *was 


more openly encouraged than jp, 4be capital,uud 
the government of the multitude was moredecidedly 


pronounced. From the erties it spread -tq the vil- 
Appendix, lages. The people of the Alemteio frontier were, 

No. 3, sec-. , \ -s*®.; . C -v J n 


indeed, reirasgkaM 
to the TaauSv the < 


fromotheuM inho 
wasitf^orrible confusion; 


Appendix, the soldidra-were scattered, Without regard to mili- 
tioi^ ec t&iysjfcm, and, beirfg unpaid, lived at free 
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quarters; th#fepeasantry bf the country assembling chap. 

in bands, aiid the populace of the towns inmobs,-— 

intercepted the communications, appointed or dis¬ 
placed thegenerals at their pleasure, and massacred 
all : per&onsofwhom they were suspicious. The 
ammunition which had been supplied from Eng¬ 
land was Wftated, by constant firing in token of 
insubordini*$teik; and, as if the very genius of 
ctmfuSiott W^Jabroad, .some of the British troops, 
principally fftalingerers* of sir John Moore’s army, 
added their quota of misconduct, to increase the tiou a - 
general distress. 

The leading instigator of the excesses at Oporto 
was one Raymundo, a coadjutor and creature of 
the bishop’s,, &'turbulent and cruel fellow, who, by 
taking a share in the first insurrection against the 
French, obtained a momentary influence, and has 
since been elevated, by a very credulous writer, into 
a patriotic hero. He was, however, a worthless 
coward* fitted for secret villany, but incapable of 
a noble action. 

This state of affairs, productive of so much 
misery and* danger, continuing, without intermis¬ 
sion, caused many of the upper classes to despair 
of their country’s safety fly war, and increased 
the number of those- who, wishing to attach 
themselves to the fortifne of- France, were ready to 
accept of 5 a foreign prince for their sovereign, if, 
with?-him, they could obtain tranquillity and an 
ameliorated constitution;^ and when, soon after¬ 
wards, the edge of the v enemy’s|^ord, falling upon 
the serisdless multhaSd^ fillM^llf Streets of Oporto 
with blood, there^*tir«& a;^i§jwerful French party 

* An appellation given among soldier* to men who, under prdtencc of^ sick- 
nees, shrinlf from the performance of their duties in the field. ' Ti - *» - 

L 2 
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book already established in Portugal, 1 v ; ,>The bulk of the 
—'—pepple were, however^: stanch fji their, country’s 
cause; they were furious and disorderly, but im¬ 
bued with hatred of the .French; ready at the . gall 
of honour; and susceptible of discipline, without any 
loss of energy. 

. The turbulence of the citizens, the remonstrances 
of the regency, and the representations of Mr. 
Villiers, who was in doubt for the personal safety 
of the British subjects residing in Lisbon, convinced 
sir John Cradock that political circumspection and 
adroitness were as important as military arrange¬ 
ment, to prevent a catastrophe at this critical 
period ; and, as contrary to what might have been 
expected, the enemy had not yet made any actual 
movement across the frontier, he was induced to 
•suspend his design of falling back to Passa D’Arcos; 
and in this unsettled state affairs remained until 
March, when intelligence arriving that the French 
fleet was at sea, two of the dine-of-battle ships in 
the Tagus were despatched to reinforce sir Thomas 
Duckworth’s squadron, and the - batteries at the 
mouth of the river were again armed. - 

Meanwhile, Soult was making progress in the 
north; the anarchy at Oporto was continually in¬ 
creasing, and the English gqvenpfinpi Jbad certainly 
come to the resolution of ^andpngn^ pQr tu 8i^ if 
the enemy advanced ; for, although^sir John Cradqek 
was not informed of their views, Engl^ui, 

well acquainted with Poytugq,e$e «T(|ltqm^^ actually 
received orders, and* was embarking^ to aid the 
execution of this r iheMure^ > < ^^^*'^iidd^ily, the 
policy of the.cabinet^l^ nioif s^^^e^, and it was 
resolved to reinforce th^. army. This resolution, 
which "may be attributed partly to the Austrian war, 
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partly to the Hfeilt^FO at'Cadiz, and partly to the ne- ne¬ 
cessity of satisfying' public,opinion in England, was- 

accompanied b’y a measure judicious in principle and 
of infinite importance, inasmuch as it formed the first 
solid basis on which to build a reasonable hope of 
success. 

The Portuguese government, whether sponta¬ 
neously or brought thereto by previous negotiation. Appendix, 
had offered the command of all the native troops to 
an English general,—with power to alter and amend 
the military discipline, to appoint British officers to 
the command of the regiments, and to act, without 
control, in any manner he should judge fitting to 
ameliorate the condition of the Portuguese army; 
and this was the more important, because the military 
polity of Portugal, although fallen into neglect, 
was severe, precise, and admirably calculated to 
draw forth the wholes strength of the kingdom, for 
the regular army could be completed by coercion, 
and the militia were bound to assemble irf regiments, 
numbered, clothed, and armed like the regulars, 
but only liable io serve within the frontier. The 
whole of the remaining population, capable of 
bearing arms, were enrolled under the dame of 
ordenangas, numbered* by battalions i$ their diffe¬ 
rent districts and obliged, under very severe 
punishments, to assemble at the order of the local 
magistrates either to^work, to figlft* or to assist the 
operations ofthe other forces. 

The English government, accepting of this otter, 
agreed to supply arms, ammunition, and other suc¬ 
cours, granted a . .subsidy ^ ^the payment of the 
regular forces, jand thus obtained, for.the first time, 
a firm hold of the military resources of Portugal, 

*nd a position in the Peninsula suitable to the 
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hook dignity of England and-to tlie great Contest in 

—,-which she was engaged^ 

The Portuguese government wished that sir Arthur 
Wellesley should be their general; and the English 
cabinet offered the situation to him, but he refused 
. it; and it is said, that sir John Doyle, sir John 
Murray, (he who afterwards failed at Tarragona,) 
general Beresford, and even the marquis of Hastings, 
then earl of Moira, sought for the appointment. 
The last was, undoubtedly, a man well fitted by his 
courtly manners, his high rank, and his real talents, 
both in the cabinet and in the field, for such an 
office; but powerful parliamentary interest prevail¬ 
ing, major-general Beresford was appointed, to the 
great discontent of many officers of superior rank, 
who were displeased that a man, without any visible 
claim to superiority, should be placed over their 
heads. 

Information of this change was instantly conveyed 
to sir John Cradock, and general Sherbrooke was 
ordered to put into Lisbon. The latter was overtaken 
at the mouth of Cadiz harbour; and his and general 
Mackenzie’s divisions arriving in the Tagus together, 
on the 12th of March, gave a new turn to the affairs 
of Portugal., But if Mr. Erere’s plan had been 
pursued—If general Sherbrooke’s troops had not 
Appendix, been detained by bad weather at. sea—If the first 
had proceeded to Tarragona, and nothing but a foul 
wind prevented it—If the'second sailing from port 
to port without any artillery had, as was moat pro¬ 
bable, been engaged in some other enterprise—If 
Victor, obeying his orders, had marched to Abrantes 
—If&ny one of these events had happened, sir John 
Cradtybk must have abandoned Portugal; and then 
how infinitely absurd these proceedings of the En- 
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glish ministers would bate appeared, and liow justly 
their puerile combinations would have been the. 
scorn of Europe.' 

Marshal Beresford arrived at Lisbon the beginning 
of March; and having received the confirmation of 
his power from the regency, fixed his head-quarter^ 
at Thomar, collected the Portuguese troops in masses, 
and proceeded to recast their system, on the model 
of the British army ;. commencing, with stem but 
wholesome rigour, a reform that, in process of time, 
raised out of chaos an obedient, well disciplined, 
and gallant army, worthy of a high place among the 
best in Europe; for the Portuguese people, though 
easily misled and excited to wrath, are of a docile 
and orderly disposition, and very sensible of a just 
and honourable conduct in their officers. But this 
reform was not effected at once, nor without many 
crosses and difficulties^ being raised by the higher 
orders and by the government—difficulties that ge¬ 
neral Beresford could never have overcome, if he 
had not been directed, sustained, and shielded* by 
the master spifit under whom lie was destined to 
work. 

The plan of giving to English officers the com¬ 
mand of the Portuguese troSps was at first proceeded 
on with caution; but after a time, the ground being 
supposed safe, it was gradually enlarged, until 
almost all the military situations? e>f emolument and 
importance* were field by Englishmen; and this, 
combined with other causes^ gave rise to numerous 
intrigues, not entirely confined to the natives, and 
as we shall find, in after times, seriously threatening 
the power of the marshal, tlie*existence of the British 
influence, and the success of the war. 

Sir ‘John Cradock’s siluation was now materially 
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alleviated: The certainty of the Austrian war pro¬ 
duced a marked change in the disposition of the 
regency. The arrival of Sherbrooke’s and Macken¬ 
zie’s divisions having increased the British force to 
fourteen thousand men, the populace became more 
pautious of offering insults; and, about the middle 
of March, two thousand men being left to maintain 
tranquillity in Lisbon, the remainder of the army 
was encamped at Lumiar and Saccavem ; and while 
these things were passing at Lisbon, the aspect of 
affairs changed also in other parts of the kingdom. 
For, the bulk of the Portuguese regular troops, 
amounting to ten or twelve thousand men, was 
collected by marshal Beresford, between the Tagus 
and the Mondego. 

Beyond the valley of the Mondego, colonel Trant 
commanded a small corps of volunteers, students from 
the university; and general Vittoria was at the head 
of two regular battalions in Upper Beira. 

The bishop of Oporto was preparing to defend 
thatjtown, with a mixed, but ferocious and insubor¬ 
dinate multitude. General Silviera, with four or 
five thousand men, had taken post in the Tras os 
Montes ; and Romana, who had collected seven or 
eight thousand at Monterey, wjas in communication 
with him. 

Sir Robert Wilson was at the head of about three 
thousand men; he had withdrawn the legion from 
Almeida, sent a detachment to Bejar, and remained 
himself on the Agueda, watching the advanced posts 
of Lapisse. A few Portuguese regiments were ex¬ 
tended from Salvatierra and Idanha to Alcantara. 
There was a permanent bridge of boats over the 
Tagus at Abrantes, and there were small garrisons 
in that town and at Elvas. 
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But all these forces united would not, with the 
exception of the British, have been capable of sus¬ 
taining the shock of ten thousand French soldiers 
for half an hour; and the whole mass of the latter, 
then hanging on the frontier of Portugal, was above 
fifty thousand. Gathering like clouds on the hori¬ 
zon, they threatened many points, but gave no certain 
indication of where the storm would break. Soult, 
indeed, with about twenty thousand men, was en¬ 
deavouring to pass the Minlio; but Lapisse, although 
constantly menacing Ciudad Rodrigo, kept his 
principal masses at Salamanca and Ledesma ; while 
Victor had concentrated his between the Albcrche 
and the Tietar. 

Thus Lapisse might join either Soult or Victor; 
and the latter could march by Placentia against 
Ciudad Rodrigo, while Soult attacked Oporto; or 
he might draw Lapisse. tp him, and penetrate Por¬ 
tugal by Alcantara. He might pass the Tagus, 
attack Cuesta, and pursue him to Seville ; or, after 
defeating him, he might turn short to the right, afid 
enter the Alemtejo. 

In this uncertainty, sir John Cradock, keeping the 
British concentrated at Lumiar and Saccavem, 
waited for the enemy to develope his plans, and, in 
the mean time, endeavoured to procure the necessary 
equipments for an active campaign.' He directed 
magazines to be forrped at Coimbra and A*brantes ; 
urged the regency to exertion; took measures to 
raise money, and despatched officers to Barbary to 
procure mules. But while thus engaged, intelli¬ 
gence arrived that Victor had ^suddenly forced the 
passage of the Tagus at Almaraz, and was in pur¬ 
suit of Cuesta on the road to Merida; that Soult, 
having crossed the Minho, and defeated Romana 
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and Silveira, was within a few leagues of Oporto ; 
and that Lapisse had made a demonstration of 
assaulting Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The junta of Oporto now vehemently demanded 
aid from the regency, and the latter, although not 
much inclined to the bishop’s party, proposed that 
sir John Cradock should unite a part of the British 
forces to the Portuguese troops under marshal 
Beresford, and march to the succour of Oporto. 
Bercsford was averse to trust the Portuguese under 
his immediate command, among the mutinous mul¬ 
titude in that city, but he thought the whole of the 
British army should move in a body to Leiria, and 
from thence either push on to Oporto, or return, 
according to the events that might occur in the 
latter town, and he endeavoured to persuade Cradock 
to follow this plan. 

It was doubtful, he sai<|, if Victor and Soult in¬ 
tended to co-operate in a single plan; but, on the 
supposition that it was so, he considered it essential 
to r drive back or to overcome one before the other 
could come to his assistance. Victor was then in 
pursuit of Cuesta; if he continued that pursuit, it 
must be to enter Seville, or to cripple his opponent 
previous to the invasion of Portugal; in either case 
he would be in the Sierra Morena before he could 
hear of the march from Leiria, and, as Cradock 
had daily intelligence of Victor’s movements, there 
would be full time to relieve Oporto, *and to return 
again to the defence of Lisbon. If, however, Soult 
depended on the co-operation of Victor, he would 
probably remain on tl\e right of the Duero until the 
other was on the Tagus, and Lapisse also would be 
contented for" the present with capturing Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Almeida. 
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This reasoning, so evidently unsound, did not c ”^ p * 

weigh with sir John Cradock, who resolved to pre- 

serve his central position, covering the capital at 
such a distance as to preclude the danger of being 
cut off from it by one army while he was engaged 
with another. Lisbon and Oporto, he observed,*Append! 
were the enemy’s objects; the former was of incom- section 2. 
parably greater importance than the latter. Por¬ 
tugal was in a state of* anarchy equally incompatible 
with firm resistance and rapid movements. The 
peasantry were tumultuous and formidable to every¬ 
body but the enemy; and Bcresford himself acknow¬ 
ledged that the regular forces were mutinous, dis¬ 
regarding their officers, choosing when and where 
to rest; when to fight, and when to remain in quar¬ 
ters; and altogether unfit to be trusted within the 
circle of the Oporto mischief. The British troops, 
therefore, were the oyty solid resource; but they 
were too few to di\ide, and must act in a body, or 
not at all. 

Was it most desirable to protect Lisbon or Oporto? 

The first was near, the second two hundred miles 
off; and, although the utmost exertions had been 
made, the army was not yet equipped for an active 
campaign. The troops were ill-clothed, and wanted 
shoes; the artillery was unhorsed; the commissariat 
possessed only a fourth part of the transport neces¬ 
sary for the conveyance of provisions and ammuni¬ 
tion, and no activity could immediately supply 
these deficiencies, inasmuch.as some of the articles 
required were not to be had in the country, and, to 
obtain others, the interference of the regency vPas 
necessary, but hitherto all applications to that quarter ' 
had been without any effect. Was*it wise to com¬ 
mence ^offensive operations in the north? Soult and 
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J1 vi! K Lapisse together were estimated at thirty thousand 

-nten, of which above five thousand were cavalry, 

and he himself could only bring fifteen guns and 
twelve thousand men, of all arms, into the field; 
yet, if the British army, marched with the avowed 
'intention of relieving Oporto, it must accomplish 
it, or be dishonoured ! 

Was it consistent with reason to march two hun¬ 
dred miles in search of a combat, which the very 
state of Oporto would render it almost impossible 
to gain, and for an object perhaps already lost? 
Suspicion was alive all over the country: if Oporto 
was already taken, the army must come back; that 
would be the signal for fresh tumults—for renewed 
cries that the country was to be abandoned; Lisbon 
would instantly be in a state of insurrection, and 
would be even more formidable to the British than 
the enemy; besides, it was impossible to reckon 
upon Cuesta’s aid in keeping Victor employed. He 
was personally inimical to the English, and his 
principal object was to gain time for the increase 
and discipline of his own force. 

Victor was apparently pursuing Cuesta, but his 
parties had already appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Badajos, and there was nothing but a weak Por¬ 
tuguese garrison in Elvas to impede his march 
through the Alemtejo. To cover Lisbon and the 
Tagus was the wisest plan :■ fixed in some favourable 
position, at a prudent distance from that capital, 
he could wait for the reinforcements he expected 
from England. He invited the Portuguese troops 
to* unite with him; a short time would suffice to 
establish subordination, and then the certainty that 
the capital could not be approached, except in the 
face of a really-formidable army, would not only 
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keep the enemy in check, but, by obliging him to chap. 

collect in greater numbers for the attempt,, would -- 

operate as a diversion in favour of Spain. 

The general soundness of this reasoning is appa¬ 
rent, and it must not be objected to sir John Cradock 
that he disregarded the value of a central position,.* 
which might enable him to be beforehand with thfe 
enemy in covering Lisbon, if the latter should march 
on his flank. The difficulty of obtaining true intel¬ 
ligence from the natives and his own want of cavalry 
rendered it utterly unsafe for him to divide his 
army, or to trust it any distance from the capital. 

Marshal Beresford’s plan, founded on the suppo¬ 
sition that Cradock could engage Soult at Oporto, 
and yet quit him, and return at his pleasure to 
Lisbon, if Victor advanced, was certainly fallacious; 
the advantages rested on conjectural, the disad¬ 
vantages on positive d # ata: it was conjectural that 
they could relieve Oporto; it was positive that they 
would endanger Lisbon; the propositioif was, how¬ 
ever, not made upon partial views. But, at this 
period, other mtih, less qualified to advise, pestered 
sir John Crddock with projects of a different stamp, 
yet deserving of notice, as showing that the mania 
for grand operations, .which" I have before marked 
as the malady of the time, was still raging. 

To make a suitable use of the British army was 
the object of all these projectors?, 'but there was a 
marvellous variety in their plans. While the re¬ 
gency desired that the Portuguese and English 
troops should, without unfumishing Lisbon, co¬ 
operate for the relief of Opojto, and while marshal 
Beresford recommended that ike latter only should 
march, the bishop was importunate to have a de¬ 
tachment of the British army placed under his 
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command, and he recalled Sir Robert Wilson to 
the defence of Oporto, It appeared reasonable that 
the legion should defend the city in which it was 
raised; but Mr. Frere wrote from Seville that sir 
Robert could do better where he was ; and the latter 
•dreading the anarchy in Oporto, accepted Spanish 
rank, and refused obedience to the prelate’s orders, 
yet retained his troops. The regency, however, 
adopted the Lusitanian legion as a national corps, 
and approved of sir Robert’s proceedings. Mean¬ 
while Romana was earnest with sir John Cradock 
for money, and that a thousand British soldiers might 
be sent to aid the insurrection at Vigo; and at the 
same time Mr. Frere and colonel D’Urban, a cor¬ 
responding officer placed at Cuesta’s head-quarters, 
proposed other plans of higher pretensions. 

Zaragoza, said the latter, has fallen; and ten 
thousand French troops being thus released, are 
marching towards Toledo; this is the moment to 
give a fatal blow to Marshal Victor! It is one of 
those critical occasions that seldom recur in war! 
In a day or two sir Robert Wilson will be on the 
Tietar with two thousand five hundred men; aug¬ 
ment his force with a like number of Portuguese, 
who may be drawn from Sobreira, Idanha, and Sal- 
vatierra. lie shall thus turn the right and rear of 
Victor’s army, and his movement cannot be inter¬ 
rupted by the French force now at Salamjmca and 
Alva; because the communication fr<Jm thence to 
the Tagus by the passes of Banos and T'omevecas 
is sealed up; and while sir Robert Wilson thus gets 
ift the rear of Victor with five thousand men, Cuesta, 
with twelve thousand infantry and two thousand 
6avalry, shall*attack the^ latter in front, matter of 
easy execution; because Cuesta can throw a'pontodn 
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bridge over the Tagus,, hear Almaraz, in an hour chap. 
and a half; and the Conde de Cartoajal, who is at . 

Manzanares in La Mancha, with ten thousand infan¬ 
try and two thousand horse, will , keep Sebastiani in 
check. The hope is great, the danger small ; and 
if a few British troops can be added to the force on* 
the Tictar, the success will be infallible. ' 

There were, however, some grave objections to 
this infallible plan. General Cuesta was near Al¬ 
maraz ; sir John Cradock was at Lisbon, and sir 
Robert Wilson was at Ciudad Rodrigo. This cir¬ 
cuitous line of correspondence being above four 
hundred miles long, it is not very clear how the 
combination was to be effected with that rapidity, 
which was said to be essential to the success. 
Neither is it very evident, that operations to be 
combined at such a distance, and executed by sol¬ 
diers of different nations, would have been successful 

* • 

at all. On the one side, twenty thousand Portuguese 
and Spanish recruits were to act on double external 
lines of operation ; on the other, twenty-five thpu- 
sand French veterans waited in a central position, 
with their front and flanks covered by the Tagus and 
the Tictar. In such a contest it is possible to con¬ 
ceive a different resplt frotn that anticipated by 
colonel DTJrban. 

Mr. Frere’s plans were not less extensive, and he 
was equally sanguine. When his* project for assist¬ 
ing Cataloniii had been frustrated, by the recal ‘of 
general ^Mackenzie fr©m Cadiz, he turned liis atten¬ 
tion to the north. Soult, he wrote to sir John Appendix, 
Cradock, tired of the resistance he has met with, 
will probably desist from his* “ unaccountable pro¬ 
ject of entering Portugal, and occupying Gallicia 
at the same time” Let th'e British army, therefore, 
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book make a push to drive the enemy out of Salamanca, 

-and the neighbouring towns ; while the Asturians, 

on their side, shall take possession of Leon and 
Astorga, and thus open the communication between 
the northern and southern provinces. 

Fearing, however, that if this proposal should 
not be adopted, the English general might be at a 
loss for some enterprise, Mr. Frere also recommended 
that the British army should march to Alcantara; 
and that the fortieth regiment, which hitherto he had 
retained at Seville, contrary to sir John Cradock’s 
wishes, should join it at that place; and then, the 
whole operating by the northern bank of the Tagus, 
might, in concert with Cuesta, “ beat the French 
out of Toledo , and consequently out of Madrid .” 

Now, with respect to the first of these plans, 
Soult never had the intention of holding Gal lie ia, 
which was Marshal Ncy's province; but he did 
propose to penetrate into Portugal, and he was not 
likely to abandon his purpose; because, the only 
aripy capable of opposing him was quitting that 
kingdom, and making a “ push ” of four hundred 
miles to drive Lapisse out of Salamanca; moreover, 
a'utofthe the Asturians were watched by general Bonnet’s 
French division on one side, arid by Kellerman on the other; 

mss*’ and the fifth corps, not ten, but fifteen thousand 

strong, having quitted Zaragoza, were at this time 
in the Valladolid* country, and therefore close to 
Leon and Astorga. 

Mfith respect to the operations by the lipe of the 
Tagus* Which were to drive Joseph out of Madrid, 
and consequently to attract the attention of all the 
French corps, it ..is to be observed, that sir John 
Cradppk couldcorfimand about twelve thousand men, 
Cuesta sixteen thousand, Cartoajal twelve thousand. 
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making a total of forty thousand. Now, Soult had 
twenty-three thousand, Lapisse nine thousand, Vic¬ 
tor was at the head of twfenty-five thousand, Sebas- 
tiani could dispose of fifteen thousand, Mortier of a 
like number, the King’s guards and the garrison of 
Madrid were twelve thousand, making a total of 
nearly a hundred thousand men. 

But while Mr. Frere and colonel D’Urban, con¬ 
fiding in Soult’s inactivity, were thus plotting the 
destruction of Victor and Sebastiani, the first marshal 
stormed Oporto; the second, unconscious of his 
danger, crossed the Tagus, and defeated Cuesta’s 
army at Medellin, and at the same moment Sebas¬ 
tiani routed Cartoajal’s at Ciudad Real. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Having described the unhappy condition of 
Portugal and given a general view of the transac¬ 
tions in Spain, I shall now resume the narrative of 
Soult’s operations, thus following the main stream 
of action, for the other marshals were appointed to 
tranquillize the provinces already overrun by the 
emperor, or to war down the remnants of the 
Spanish armies; but the duke of Dalmatia’s task 
was to push onward in the course of conquest. 
Nor is it difficult to trace him through the re¬ 
mainder of a campaign in which traversing all the 
northern pro,vinces, fighting in succession the armies 
of three different nations, and enduring every vicis¬ 
situde of war, he left broad marks of his career and 
certain proofs that he was an able commander, and 
of a haughty resolution in adversity. 

It has been observed, in a former part of 
this work, that the inhabitants of Coruna honour¬ 
ably maintained their town* until the safety of 
the fleet # which, 9arried sir John Moore’s army 
from the Spanish shores .was secure; but they 
were less faithful to their own cause. , Coruna, 
although weak against a regular siege, might have 
defied irregular operations, and several weeks must 
have elapsed before sufficient battering train could 
have been brought up to that corner of the Penin¬ 
sula. Vet, .a short negotiation sufficed to put the 
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French in possession of "the place on the 19th of chap. 

January, and the means of attacking Ferrol were- 

immediately organized from the resources of 
Coruna. 

The harbour of Ferrol contained eight sail of th< 
line, and some smaller ships of war. The fortifica 
tions were regular, there was an abundance of artil¬ 
lery and ammunition and a garrison of seven or 
eight thousand men, composed of soldiers, sailors, 
citizens, and armed countrymen, but their chiefs 
were treacherous. After a commotion in which the 
admiral Obregon was arrested, his successor Mel- 
garejo surrendered the 26th upon somewhat better 
terms than those granted to Coruna; and thus in 
ten days two regular fortresses were reduced, that 
with more resolution might have occupied thirty 
thousand men for several months. 

While yet before Ferrol the duke of Dalmatia re- »• 
ceived the following despatch, prescribing the im¬ 
mediate invasion of Portugal:— 

“ Before his departure from this place, ^ v anacioyu,; 
the emperor foreseeing the embarkation of the 
English aritiy, drew up instructions for the ultimate 
operations of the duke of Elch ingen and yourself.” 

He orders that whep the "English army shall be 
embarked you will march upon Oporto with 
your four divisions, {hat is to say, the division 
of Merle, Mermet, Delaborde, and Heudelet, the 
dragoons ofXorge, and La Houssaye, and Frances- 
chi’s light cavalry, with the exception of two regi¬ 
ments that his majesty desires you to turn over to 
the duke of Elchingen, in order to make up his 
cavalry to four regiments.” 

“ Your ‘ corps d'etrmte? composed of seventeen 
regiments of infantry and ten regiments of cavalry, 

m 2 
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is (Jestined. for the expeditidn of Portugal, in combi- 
. nation with a movement the duke of Belluno is 
going to effect. General Loison, some engineers, 
staff and commissiarat officers, and thirteen Portu¬ 
guese, all of whom belonged to the army formerly 
*»in Portugal, under the duke of Abrantes, have re¬ 
ceived instructions to join you immediately, and 
you can transmit your orders for them to Lugo. 
This is the 21st of January, and it is supposed you 
cannot be at Oporto before the 5th of February, or 
at Lisbon before the 16th. Thus, at that time, 
namely, when you shall be near Lisbon, the c corps 
d 'armce of the duke of Belluno, composed of his 
own three divisions, of the division Leval, and of 
ten or twelve regiments of cavalry, forming a body 
of thirty thousand men, will be at Merida to make a 
strong diversion in favour of your movement, and in 
such a mode as that he can push the head of a 
column upon Lisbon, if you find any great obstacles 
to your entrance, which it is, however, presumed 
wil], not be the case.” 

“ General Lapisse’s division of infantry, which 
is at this moment in Salamanca, and general Mau- 
petit's brigade of cavalry, will, when you shall be 
at Oporto, receive the! 1 duke of Istria’s orders to 
march upon Ciudad Rodrigo and Abrantes, where 
this division will again be under the, command of 
the duke of Beilin?o, who will send it instructions to 
join him at Merida, and I let you knpw this that 
you may be aware of the march of Lapisse, on your 
left flank, as far as Abrantes. Such are the last 
orders I am charged to give you in the name of the 
emperor; you will have to report to the king and 
to receive his orders for your ulterior operations. 
The emperor has unlimited confidence in your 
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talents for the fine expectation that he has charged 
you with.” 


ALEXANDER, 


Prince of Neufchatel, £c. 
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It was further intended, by Napoleon, thafe - 
when Lisbon fell, marshal Victor should invade AA- 
dalusia, upon the same line as Dupont had moved 
the year before, and like him, also, he was to have 
been assisted by a division of the second corps, 
which was to cross the Guadiana and march on 
Seville. Meanwhile, the duke of Elchingen, whose 
corps, reinforced by two regiments of cavalry and 
the arrival of stragglers, amounted to near twenty 
thousand men, was to maintain Gallicia, confine the 
Asturians within their own frontier line, and keep 
open the communication with the second corps. 

Thus, nominally, eigl^y thousand, and in reality 
sixty thousand men, were disposed for the conquest 
of Lisbon, and in such a manner that fofty thousand 
would, after that had been accomplished, have 
poured down upon Seville and Cadiz, and at a time 
when neither Portugal nor Andalusia were capable 
of making any resistance. It remains to shew from 
what causes this mighty preparation failed. 

The gross numbers of the second corps amounted Muster- 
to forty-seven thousand, but general Bonnet’s divi- Frcn ^* s “ r ~ 
sion regained always at St. Andtef, in observation my ’ 
of the eastern Asturian frontier; eight thousand 
were det&ched for the service of the general com¬ 
munications, and the remainder had, since the 9th 
of November, been fighting and marching inces¬ 
santly among barren and snoAy mountains; hence, 
stragglers were numerous, and twelve thousand men 
were i» hospital. The force, actually under arms. 
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book did not exceed twenty-five thousand men, worn 

- down with fatigue, barefooted, and without aminu- 

journal of They had out-stripped their commissariat, 

o/ufo'se” 9 military chest was not come up, the draft ani- 
Mss corps ' ma l s were reduced in number, and extenuated by 
'‘fatigue, the gun-carriages were shaken by conti¬ 
nual usage, and the artillery pare was still in the 
rear; and as the sixth corps had not yet passed 
Lugo, two divisions of the second were required 
to hold Coruna and Ferrol. Literally to obey the 
emperor’s orders was consequently impossible, and 
Soult fixing his head quarters at St. Jago di Com- 
postella, proceeded to re-organize his army. 

Ammunition was fabricated from the loose powder 
found in Coruna; shoes were obtained partly by 
requisition, partly from the Spanish magazines, 
filled as they were with stores supplied by England. 
The artillery was soon refitted, and, the greatest 
part of the stragglers being rallied, in six days, the 
marshal thought himself in a condition to obey his 
orders, and, although his troops were still suffering 
from fatigue and privation, he marched, on the 1st 
of February, with nineteen thousand infantry, four 
thousand cavalry, and fifty-eight pieces of artillery. 
But, before I narrate his operations, it is necessary 
to give some account of the state of Gallicia at this 
period, and to trace the movements of the marquis 
dc Romarfa. 

When the Spanish army, on tne 2 d ot January, 
crossed the line of sir John Moore’s march, it was 
already in a state of disorganization. Romana, with 
thfe cavalry, plunged at once into the deep valleys 
of the Syl and the Minho; but the artillery and a 
part of his infantry were overtaken and cut up by 
Franceschi’s cavalry. The remainder wuidered 
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in bands from one place to another, or dispersed to chap. 
seek food and shelter among the villages in the 
mountains. General Mendizabel, with a small no.T' 11 * 
body, halted in the Val des Orres, and, placing 
guards at the Puente de Bibey, a point of singular 
strength for defence, proposed to cover the ap-» 
proaches to Orense on that side; but Romana hint- 
self, after wandering for a time, collected two or 
three thousand men, and took post, on the 15th, at 
Toabado, a village about twenty miles from Lugo. 

Marshal Ney, while following the route of the 
2d corps to Lugo with the main body of his troops, 
detached some cavalry from Villa Franca to scour 
the valleys on his left, and ordered a division of 
infantry to march by the road of Orense and St. 

Jago to Coruna. General Marchand, who com¬ 
manded it, overthrew and dispersed Mendizabel’s 
troops on the 17th, and, having halted some days 
at Orense, to patrole the neighbourhood for infor¬ 
mation and to estabfisli an hospital, cbntinued his 
march to St. Jago. 

The defeat o*f Mendizabel and the subsequent 
movements* of Marchand’s division completed the 
dispersion of Romana’s army; the greatest part 
throwing away their Arms, returned tp their homes, 
and he himself, with ^liis cavalry, and the few in¬ 
fantry that would follow him, crossed the Minho, 
passed Jhe mountains, and, descending* into the 
valley of the Tamega, took refuge, on the 21st, at 
Oimbra, & place on the frontier of Portugal, and close 
to Monterey, where there was a small magazine, 
collected for the use of sir J[ohn Moore’s army. 

In this obscure situation, ui!heeded.by the French, 
he entered into communication with the Portuguese 
general* Silveira, and, with sir John Cradock, de- 
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book mantling money and amis from the latter, and 

-endeavouring to reassemble a respectable body of 

troops. But Blake and other officers deserted him, 
and these events and the general want of patriotic 
spirit drew from Romana the following observa¬ 
tion:—“ I know not wherein the patriotism, so 
<f loudly vaunted, consists; any reverse, any mishap 
“ prostrates the minds of these people, and, think- 
“ ing only of saving their own. persons, they sacrifice 
“ their country and compromise their commander.” 

The people of Gallicia, poor, scattered, living 
hardly, and, like all mountaineers, very tenacious 
of the little property they possess, disregarded poli¬ 
tical events which did not immediately and visibly 
affect their interests, and were, with the exception 
of those of the sea-port towns, but slightly moved 
by the aggression of the French, as long as that 
aggression did not extend to their valleys; hence, 
at first, they treated the English and French armies 
alike. 

$jr David Baird’s division, in its advance, paid 
for the necessary supplies, and it was regarded with 
jealousy and defrauded. Soult’s and MoOre’s armies, 
passing like a whirlwind, were beheld with terror, 
and the people fled from bo^h. The British and 
German troops that marched to Vigo were com¬ 
manded without judgement, and licentious, and their 
stragglers were o£ten murdered; their numbers were 
small, and the people showed their natural hatred 
of strangers without disguise. „On several occasions 
the parties, sent to collect cars for the conveyance 
o£ the sick, had to sustain a skirmish before the 
object could be obtained, and five officers, misled 
by a treacherous guide, were scarcely saved from 
death by the interference of an old man, t whose 
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exertions, however, were not successful until one chap. 

of the officers had been severely wounded in the- 

head. On the other hand, general Marchand dis¬ 
covered so little symptoms of hostility, during his 
march to Orense, that he left his hospital at that 
town without a guard, and under the joint care of 1 
Spanish and French surgeons, and the duties of 
humanity were faithfully discharged by the former 
without hindrance from the people. 

But this quiescence did not last long: the French 
generals were obliged to subsist their troops by 
requisitions extremely onerous to a people whose 
property chiefly consisted of cattle. The many 
abuses and excesses which always attend this mode 
of supplying an army soon created a spirit of 
hatred that Romana laboured incessantly to increase, 
and he was successful; for, although a bad general, 
he possessed intelligence #nd dexterity suited to the 
task of exciting a population. Moreover, the monks 
and friars laboured to the same purpose; 'and, while Romana’* 
Romana denounced death to those who refused 4o Mau,fe,to '- 
take arms, the clergy menaced eternal perdition ; 
and all this Was necessary, for the authority of the 
supreme junta was only acknowledged as a matter 
of necessity—not of liking. 

Gallicia, although apparently calm, was, there¬ 
fore, ripe for a general insurrection, at the moment 
when the. duke of Dalmatia comnfehced hfk march 
from St. Jago di Compostella. 

From thht town seve?al roads lead to the Minho, the 
principal one running by the coast line and crossing 
the Ulla, the Umia, the Vetjra, and the Octaverf, 
passes by Pontevedra and Rfcdondehi to Tuy, a 
dilapidated fortress, situated on the* Spanish side 
of the Minho. The second, crossing the same rivers 
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nearer to their sources, passes by the Monte de 
Tenteyros, and, entering the valley of the Avia, 
follows the course of that river to Ribadavia, a 
considerable town, situated at the confluence of the 
Avia with the Minho, and having a stone bridge 
over the former, and a barque ferry on the latter 
'river. The third, turning the sources of the Avia, 
connects St. Jago with Orense, and from Orense 
another road passes along the right bank of the 
Minho, and connects the towns of Ribidavia, Sal- 
vatierra, and Tuy, ending at Guardia, a small 
fortress at the mouth of the Minho. 

As the shortest route to Oporto, and the only one 
convenient for the artillery, was that leading by 
Redondela and Tuy, and from thence by the coast, 
the duke of Dalmatia formed the plan of passing 
the Minho between Salvatierra and Guardia. 

On the 1st of February, franceschi, followed by 
the other divisions in succession, took the Pontevedra 
road. At Redondela he encountered and defeated 
a email body of insurgents, and captured four pieces 
of cannon ; after which Vigo surrendered to one of 
his detachments, while he himself marched upon 
Tuy, and took possession of that town and Guardia. 
During these operations La, Houssaye’s dragoons, 
quitting Mellid, had crossed the Monte de Ten- 
teyro, passed through Ribidavia, and taken posses¬ 
sion of 'SalvatitiYa, on the Minho; and general 
Soult, the marshal’s brother, who had assembled 
three thousand stragglers and convalescents,.between 
Astorga and Carrion, received orders to enter 
Portugal by Puebla de Senabria, and thus join the 
main body. 

The rainy season was now in full torrent, and 
every stream and river was overflowing its banks. 
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The roads were deep, and the difficulty of procuring chap. 

provisions was great. These things, and the deli-_L_. 

vering over to marshal Ney the administration of 
Ferrol and Coruna, where the Spanish government 
and Spanish garrisons were not only retained but 
paid by the French, delayed the rear of the army • 
so long that it was not until the 15th or 16th that’ 
the whole of the divisions were assembled on the 
Minho, between Salvatierra, Guardia, and Re- 
dondela. 

The Minho, from Melga^o to the mouth, forms 
the frontier of Portugal, the banks on both sides 
being guarded by a number of fortresses, originally 
of considerable strength, but at this time all in a 
dilapidated condition. The Spanish fort of Guardia 
fronted the Portuguese fort of Caminlia ; Tuy was 
opposed by Valen^a; and this last was garrisoned, 
and the works in somewJi£.t a better condition than 
the rest ; Lapella, Moncao, and Melga^o, completed 
the Portuguese line. Rut the best defeftce at this 
moment was the Minho itself, which, at all timer*a 
considerable riveV, was now a broad and raging 
flood, and the Portuguese ordenanzas and militia 
were in arms on the other side, and had removed 
all the boats. 

Soult, after examining the banks with care, 
decided upon passing at Campo Saucos, a little 
village wjiere the ground was flatted, more? favour¬ 
able, and so close to Caminha, that the army, once 
across, ooftld easily seize that place, and, the same 
day reach Viana, on the Lima, from whence to Oporto 
was only three marches. To attract the attention 
of the Portuguese; La Houssajfe, who .was at Salva¬ 
tierra, spread his dragoons along the Minho, and 
attempted to push small parties across that river, 
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book ; above Melga^o, but the hulk of the army was con- 

-1_ centrated in the neighbourhood of Campo Saucos, 

and a detachment seized the small sea-port of 
Bayona, in the rear. 

A division of infantry, and three hundred French 
marines released at Coruna, and attached to the 
feecond corps, were then employed to transport some 
large fishing boats and some heavy guns from the har¬ 
bour and fort of Guardia overland to Campo Saucos. 
This was effected by the help of rollers over more 
than two miles of rugged and hilly ground. It was a 
work of infinite labour, and, from the 11th to the 15th, 
the troops toiled unceasingly; the craft was, how¬ 
ever, at last, launched in a small lake at the con¬ 
fluence of the Tamuga river with the Minlio. 

The heavy guns being mounted in battery on the 
night of the 15th, three hundred soldiers were 
embarked, and the boats, manned by the marines, 
dropped silently down the Tamuga into the Minho, 
and endeavoured to reach the Portuguese side of the 
latter river during the darkness ; but, whether from 
the violence of the flood, or waflt of skill in the 
men, the landing was not effected at ddy-break, and 
the ordenanza fell with great fury upon the first 
who got on shore: and now, .-the foremost being all 
slain, the others pulled back, and regained their 
own side with great difficulty. This action was 
infinitely creditable to the Portuguese, and it had 
a surprising influence on the issue of the campaign. 

It was a gallant action, because it might reason¬ 
ably have been expected that a tumultuous 
Assemblage of half-armed peasants, collected on 
the instant, would hdve been dismayed at the sight 
of many boats filled with soldiers some pulling across, 
others landing under the protection of a heaver 
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battery that thundered from the midst of a multitude chap. 
of .troops, clustering on the heights, and thronging 1 ‘ 
to the edge of the opposite bank in eager expec¬ 
tation. 

It was an event of leading importance, inasmuch 
as it baffled an attempt that, being successful, would , 
have ensured the fall of Oporto by the 21st of 
February, which was precisely the period when 
general Mackenzie’s envision being at Cadiz, sir 
John Cradock’s troops were reduced to almost 
nothing ; when the English ministers only waited 
for an excuse to abandon Portugal; when the 
people of that country were in the very extremity 
of disorder; when the Portuguese army was a 
nullity ; and when the regency was evidently pre¬ 
paring to receive the French with submission. It 
was the period, also, when Soult was expected to 
be at Lisbon, following the Emperor’s orders, and, 
consequently, Lapisse and Victor could not have 
avoided to fulfil their part of the plan for the 
subjugation of Portugal. 

The duke of. Dalmatia’s situation was now, sccPUn4. 
although not one of imminent danger, extremely 
embarrassing, and more than ordinary quickness 
and vigour were required to*conduct the operations 
with success. Posted in a narrow, contracted posi¬ 
tion, he was hemmed id on the left by the Spanish 
insurgents, who had assembled immediately after 
La Houssaye, passed Orcnse, and who, being pos¬ 
sessed of a very rugged and difficult country, were, 
moreover, supported by the army of Romana, which 
was said to be at Orense and Ribidavia. 

In the French general’s Ihont was the Minho, 
broad, raging, and *at the moment impassable, 
while heavy rains forbad ’the hope that its waters 
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would decrease. To collect sufficient means for 
forcing a passage would have required sixteen>days, 
and, long before that period, the subsistence for the 
army would have entirely failed, and the Portuguese, 
being alarmed, would have greatly augmented their 
forces on the opposite bank. There remained then 
•only to retrace his steps to St. Jago, or break 
through the Spanish insurgents, and, ascending the 
Minho, to open a way into Portugal by some other 
route. 

The attempt to pass the river had been baffled on 
the 15th of February; on the 16th the army was 
in full march towards Ribidavia, upon a new line 
of operations, and this promptitude of decision was 
supported by an equally prompt execution. La 
Houssaye, with his dragoons, quitted Salvatierra, 
and, keeping the edge of the Minho, was galled by 
the fire of the Portuguese from the opposite bank; 
but, before evening, he twice broke the insurgent 
bands, and, in revenge for some previous excesses 
of,, the peasantry, burnt the villages of Morentan 
and Cobreira. Meanwhile the main body of the 
army, passing the Tea river, at Salvatierra and 
Puente d’Arcos, marched, by successive divisions, 
along the main road from Tuy to Ribidavia. 

Between Franquera and Canizar the route was 
cut by the streams of the Morenta and Noguera 
rivers; s.nd, behind those torrents, eight hundred 
Gallicians, having barricadoed the bridges and re¬ 
pulsed the advanced parties qf cavalry, stood upon 
their defence. The 17th, at daybreak, the leading 
brigade of Heudelet’s division forced the passage, 
and pursued the Spaniards briskly; but, when within 
a short distance of Ribidavia, the latter rallied upon 
eight or ten thousand insurgents, arrayed m order 
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of battle, on a strong hill* covering the approaches chap. 

to thattowm -/ - 

# 

At this sight the advanced guard halted until 
the remainder of the division and a brigade of ca¬ 
valry were come up, and then, under the personal 
direction of Soult, the French assailed, and drove < 
the Gallicians, fighting, through the town and* 
across the Avia. The loss of the vanquished was 
very considerable, and .the bodies of twenty priests 
were found amongst the slain; but, either from 
fear or patriotism, every inhabitant had quitted 
Ribidavia. 

The 18th one brigade of infantry scoured the 
valley of the Avia, and dispersed three or four 
thousand of the insurgents, who were disposed to 
make a second stand on that side. A second bri¬ 
gade, pushing on to Barbantes, seized a ferry-boat 
on the Minho, close to that place; they were joined, 
the same evening, by the'infantry who had scoured 
the valley of the Avia the day before, and by Fran- 
ceschi’s cavalry, and, on the 19th, they entered 
Orense in time to prevent the bridge over the Minho 
from being cut. La Houssaye’s dragoons then took 
post at Maside, and the same day the remainder of 
the horse and Laborde’s infantry were united at 
Ribidavia; but the artillery were still between Tuy 
and Salvatierra, under tile protection of Merle’s and 
Mermet’s divisions. Thus, in three days, the duke 
of Dalma*tia had, with an admirable celerity and 
vigour, extricated his .army from a contracted un¬ 
favourable country, strangled a formidable insur¬ 
rection in its birth, and at the same time opened a 
fresh line of communication with St. Jago, and an 
. easy passage into Portugal. 

The 20th a regiment being sent across the Minho, 
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-— the insurgents of the left bank, advanced to the 

Arroyo river, and took post on the heights of 
Merea. The army, with the exception of the divi¬ 
sion guarding the guns, was the same day concen¬ 
trated at Orense. But the utmost efforts of the 
'-artillery-officers had been baffled by the difficulties 
of the road between Tuy and Ribidavia; and this 
circumstance, together with the precarious state of 
the communications, the daily increasing sick-list, 
and the number of petty detachments necessary to 
protect the rear of the army, seemed to render the 
immediate invasion of Portugal hopeless. 

To men of an ordinary stamp it would have been 
so; but the duke of Dalmatia, with a ready boldness, 
resolved to throw the greatest part of his artillery 
and the whole of his other incumbrances into Tuy, 
as a place of arms, and then relinquishing all com¬ 
munication with Gallicia, for the moment, to march 
in one mass directly upon Oporto; from whence, if 
successful, he proposed to re-open his communica¬ 
tion with Tuy, by the line of the coast, and then, 
recovering his artillery and pares, to re-establish a 
regular system of operations. 

In pursuance of this resolution, sixteen of the 
lightest guns and six howitzers, together with a 
proportion of ammunition-waggons, were, with in¬ 
finite labour and difficulty, transported to Ribidavia, 
but the remaining thirty-six pieces and a vast pare 
of carriages, carrying ammunition and hospital and 
j s.^ commissariat stores, were put into Tuy. General 
Operation* La Martiniere was left there with an establishment 

MSS 

of artillery and engineer officers, a garrison of five 
hundred men. fit to carry arms, and nine hundred 
sick. All the stragglers,*convalescents, and detach- 
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ments, coming from St. Jhgo, and the military chest, chap. 
which was still in. the rear, guarded by six hundred ' 
infantry, were directed upon Tuy, and the gates 
beingthen shut, La Martiniere was abandoned to 
his own resources. 

The men in hospital at Ribidavia were now for-, 
warded to Orense, and the marshal’s quarters we»e 
established at the latter town on the 24th ; but many 
obstacles were yet to t>e vanquished before the army 
could commence the march into Portugal. The 
gun-carriages had been so shaken in.the transit 
from Tuy to Ribidavia that three days were re¬ 
quired to repair them. It was extremely difficult to 
obtain provisions, and numerous bands of the pea¬ 
sants were still in arms; nor were they quelled 
until combats had taken place at Gurzo, on the 
Monte Blanco, in the Val d'Orncs, and up the 
valley of Avia, by which the French wasted time, 
lost men, and expended ammunition that could not 
be replaced. 

Marshal Soult endeavoured to soften the people's 
feelings by kindness and soothing proclamations ; 
and as he 'enforced a strict discipline among his Appomiix, 
troops, his humane and politic demeanour joined 
to the activity of Jiis mftveable columns, soon 
abated the fierceness of the peasantry. The in¬ 
habitants of Ribidavia returned to their houses; 
those of Orense had never been very violent, and 
now became even friendly, and lent assistance to 
procure. • provisions.. It was not, however, an 
easy task to restrain the soldiers within the bounds 
of humanity: the frequent combats, the assassina- -■ 
tion and torturing of isolated men, and the pri¬ 
vations endured, had so exasperated the Frepch 
troops, t that the utmost exertions their ge- 

vol. it. X 
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hook neral’s authority could not always control their 
--— revenge. 

While the duke of Dalmatia was thus preparing 
for a formidable inroad, his adversaries were a prey 
to the most horrible anarchy. The bishop, always 
'intent to increase his own power, had assembled 
little short of fifty thousand armed persons in 
Oporto; and he had also commenced a gigantic 
line of entrenchments on the hills to the northward 
of that city. This worse than useless labour so 
completely occupied all persons, that the defence 
of the strong country lying between the Duero and 
the Minho was totally neglected; and when the 
second corps appeared on the bank of the latter 
river, the northern provinces were struck with 
terror. Then it was that the people, for the first 
time, understood the extent of their danger; and 
that the bishop, aroused from his intrigues, became 
sensible that the French were more terrible enemies 
than the regency. Once impressed with this truth, 
hcvbecamc clamorous for succour. He recalled sir 
Robert Wilson from the Agucda ;• he hurried on 
the labours of the entrenchments ; and he earnestly 
pressed sir John Cradock for assistance, demanding 
arms, ammunition, and* a reinforcement of British 
soldiers. 

Sir Robert Wilson, as I 'have already related, 
Appendix, disregarded his«* erders; and the British general 
tionls! refused to furnish him with troops, but supplied 
him with arms, very ample stores of powder, and 
sent artillery and engineer officers to superintend 
the construction of the defensive works, and to aid 
in the arrangements* for a reasonable system of 
operations. The people were, however, become 
too headstrong' and licentious to be controlled, or 
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even advised, and the soldiers being drawn into chap. 

the vortex of insubordination, universal and hopeless -1— 

confusion prevailed. < 

Don Beraadim Freire was the legal commander- 
in-chief of the Entre Minho e Douro, but all the Appendix, 
generals claimed an equal and independent authority tuni i.’ K C 
each over his own force; and this was, perhaps, 
a matter of self-preservation, for general and traitor 
were, at that period, almost synonymous ; and to 
obey the orders of a superior against the momentary 
wishes of the multitude was to incur instant death : 
nor were there wanting men who found it profitable 
the inflame the passions of the mob, and to direct 
their blind vengeance against innocent persons ; 
for the prelate’s faction, although the most powerful, 
was not without opponents even in Oporto. 

Such was the unhappy state of affairs when the 
undisciplined gallantry of the peasants, baffling 
the efforts of the French to cross the Minho 
at Campo Saucos, • obliged Soult to march by 
Orense. A part of the regular troops were imme¬ 
diately sent forward to the Cavado river, wTiere 
they wcue joined by the ordenanzas and the 
militia of the district, but all in a state of fearful 
insubordination ; and there w r ere not any arrange¬ 
ments made for tFe regular distribution of pro¬ 
visions, or of any onb necessary supply. 

Among the troops despatchgc\ from Pporto was 
the second battalion of the Lusitanian legion, nine 
hundred strong, well armed and well equipped ; 
they were commanded by baron Eben, a native of 
Prussia, who, without any known services to # re¬ 
commend him, had suddehly attained the rank of 
major in the British service. This man, destined 
to act a conspicuous part in Portuguese tragedy, 

* n 2 
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had been left by sir Robert Wilson in Oporto, when 
. that officer marched to Almeida. Eben’s orders 
were to follow with the second battalion of the 
legion, when the men’s clothing and equipment 
should be completed ; but he, retaining the troops, 
remained, to push his own fortune under the 
prelate’s auspices. 

General Freire having reached the Cavado, with 
a small body of regular troops, was immediately 
joined by fourteen or fifteen thousand militia and 
ordenanzas. Fixing his head-quarters at Braga, 
he sent detachments to occupy the posts of Sala- 
monde and Ruivaens in his front; and, unfortu¬ 
nately for himself, endeavoured to restrain his 
, troops from wasting their ammunition by wanton 
firing in the streets and on the roads. This exertion 
of command was heinously resented; for Freire, 
being willing to uphold the authority of the regency, 
had been for some time obnoxious to the bishop’s 
faction, and -already he was' pointed to as a sus¬ 
pected person; and the multitude were inimically 
disposed towards him. 

Meanwhile, general Sylveira, assuming the com¬ 
mand of the Tras os Montes, advanced to Chaves, 
and put himself in communication with the marquis 
of Romana, who, having remained tranquil at 
Oimbra and Monterey since’the 21st of January, 
had been joined by his dispersed troops, and was 
again at the head of nine, or ten thousand men. 
Sylveira’s force consisted of qbout two thousand 
regulars and as many militia, and his army was 
accompanied by many of the ordenanzas; but 
here, as elsewhere, the Portuguese were licentious, 
insubordinate, and disdainful of their general; and 
the national enmity between them and the Spaniards 
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overcoming the sense of a common cause and ‘'un¬ 
common danger, the latter were evilly entreated, —1— 
both officers and men ; and a deadly feud subsisted £p p g"^ c ** 
between the two armies. tioa ii- 

The generals, however, agreed to act in concert, 
offensively and defensively; but neither of them 
were the least acquainted with the numbers, inten¬ 
tion, or even the position of their antagonists: and 
it is a proof of Romana’s unfitness for command 
that he, having the whole population at his disposal, 
was yet ignorant of every thing relating to his enemy 
that it behoved him to know. The whole of the 
French force in Gallicia, at this period, was about 
forty-five thousand men, Romana estimated it at 
twenty-one thousand. The number under Soult 
was above twenty-four thousand, Romana supposed 
it to be twelve thousand; and among these he 
included general Mrtrehand’s division of the sixth 
corps, which he always imagined to be a part of the 
duke of Dalmatia's army. 

The Spanish general was so elated at the spirit of 
the peasants about Ribidavia, that he anticipated 
nothing but victory. He knew that on the Arosa, an 
estuary, running up toward^ St. Jago de Compostella, 
the inhabitants of Villa Garcia had also risen, and, 
being joined by all the neighbouring districts, were 
preparing to attack Vigo and Tuy ; and partly from 
his Spanish temperament, partly \rom his extreme 
ignorance of war, he was convinced that the French 
only thought of making their escape out of Gallicia, Appendix, 
and that even in that they would be disappointed, tion 3 . 
But to effect their destruction more certainly, he also, 
as we have seen, pegtered sir John Gradock for sue- Cradock’a 
cours. in money and ammunition, and desired that dence,* 
the insurgents on the Arosa might be assisted with 
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a thousand British soldiers. Cradock anxious to 
support the cause, although he refused the troops, 
sent ammunition, and five thousand pounds in money; 
but, before it arrived, Romana was beaten and in 
flight. 

The combined Spanish and Portuguese forces, 
amounting to sixteen thousand regulars and militia, 
besides ortlcnanzas , were posted in a straggling 
unconnected manner along the valley of the Tamega, 
and extended from Monterey, Verim, and Villaza, 
to near Chaves, a distance of more than fifteen miles. 
This was the first line of defence for Portugal. 

Freire and Eben, with fourteen guns and twenty- 
five thousand men, were at Braga, in second line, 
their outposts being on the Cavado, and at the strong 
passes of Ruivaens and Vend a Nova: but of these 
twenty-five thousand men, only six thousand were 
armed with muskets; and it is to be observed that 
the militia and troops of the line differed from the 
armed peasantry only in name, save that their faulty 
discipline and mutinous disposition rendered them 
less active and intelligent as skirmishers, without 
making them fitter for battle. 

The bishop, with his disorderly and furious rab¬ 
ble, formed the third line, occupying the entrench¬ 
ments that covered Oporto. 

Such was the state of affairs, and such were the 
dispositions made io resist the duke of Dalmatia; 
but his army, although galled and wearied by con¬ 
tinual toil, and when halting, disturbed and vexed 
by the multitude of insurrections, was, when in 
motion, of a power to overthrow and disperse these 
nunierous bands, even as a great ship feeling the 
wind, breaks through and scatters the gun-boats 
that have gathered round her in the calm. 
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.CHAPTER II. 

SECOND INVASION OF PORTUGAL. 

The Entre Minho e Douro and the Tras os Montes 
lying together, form the northern part of Portugal, 
the extreme breadth *of either, when measured from 
the frontier to the Douro, does not exceed seventy 
miles. 

The river Tamcga, running north and south, and 
discharging itself into the Douro, forms the boundary 
line between them ; but there is, to the west of this 
river, a succession of rugged mountain ridges, which, 
under the names of Sierra de Gerez, Sierra de Ca¬ 
brera, and Sierra de Santa Catalina, form a second 
barrier, nearly parallel.to the Tamega ; and across 
some part of these ridges any invader, coming from 
the eastward, must pass to arrive at Oporto. 

Other Sierras, running also in a parallel direction 
with the Tamega, cut the Tras os Montes in such a 
manner, tliat all the considerable rivers flowing north 
and south tumble into the Douro. But as the western 
ramifications of the Sierras de Gerez and Cabrera 
shoot down towards the sea, the rivers of the Entre 
Douro e Minho discharge their waters into the ocean, 
and consequently. flow at right* Angles to those ol 
Tras os Montes. Hence it follows, that an enemy 
penetrating to Oporto, from the north, would have 
to pass the Lima, the Cavado, and the Ave, to reach 
Oporto; and, if coming from the east, he invaded 
the Tras os Montes, all the» rivers and intervening 
ridges of that province must be crossed before the 
Entre* Minho e Douro could be reached. 


CHAI’. 

II. 
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book The duke of Dalmatia was, however, now in such 

- a position, near the sources of the Lima and the 

Tamega rivers, that he could cjioose whether to 
penetrate by the valley of the first into the Entre 
Minho e Douro, or by the valley of the second into 
.♦he Tras os Montes : and there was also a third 
road, leading between those rivers through Monta- 
legre upon Braga; but this latter route, passing over 
the Sierra de Gerez, was impracticable for artillery. 

The French general had, therefore, to consider— 

1°. If, following the course of the Lima, he should 
attack and disperse the insurgents between that river 
and the Minho, and then recovering his artillery 
from Tuy, proceed against Oporto by the main road 
leading along the sea coast. 

2°. If he should descend the Tamega, take Chaves, 
and then decide whether to continue his route to 
Villa Real, near the Douro, arid so take the defences 
of Tras os Montes in reverse, or, turning to his right, 
and crossing- the Sierra de Cabrera by the pass of 
Rnjyaens, enter Braga, and thus operate against 
Oporto. 

The first project was irregular and hazardous, 
inasmuch as Romana and Sylveira’s troops might 
have fallen upon the flank andjrear of the French 
during their march through a difficult country; but 
j ». as the position of those generals covered the road to 
opera. Chaves, to beat them was indispensable, as a preli- 
mss. minary measure to either plan; and this was imme¬ 
diately executed. 

The 4th of March the French movement com¬ 
menced. The 5th, the van being at Villa Real and 
Penaverde, Soult sent a flag of truce to Romana, 
with a letter, in which, exposing fully the danger 
of the latter’s situation, he advised him to submit; 
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but no answer was returned: nor would the bearer ch ap. 

■ 

have been suffered to pass the outposts, but that 
Romana himself was in the rear, for he dreaded ^ r c *.;p' a ; 
that such an occurrence would breed a jealousy of P e "* M § s * 
his conduct, and, perhaps, cause his patriotism to 
be undervalued. 

This failing, three divisions of infantry and one 
of cavalry marched the next morning against Mon¬ 
terey ; while La Houssaye’s dragoons, taking the 
road of Laza, covered the left flank, and pushed 
parties as far La Gudina, on the route to Puebla de 
Senabria. The fourth division of infantry remained 
at Villa del Rey, to cover the passage of the sick 
and wounded men from Orense ; for the duke of 
Dalmatia, having no base of operations, transported 
his hospitals, and other incumbrances, from place to 
place as the army moved, acting in this respect after 
the manner of the Roman generals, when invading 
a barbarous country. 

As the French advanced, the Spaniards abandoned 
their positions in succession, spiked the guns in tiiS , ou ^ ” f 
dilapidated works of Monterey, and after a slight 
skirmish at Verim, took the road to Puebla de Sena- Mss - 
bria; but Francesclii followed close, and overtaking 
two or three thousa«d as they were passing a 
rugged mountain, he assailed their rear with a 
battalion of infantry, and at the same time leading 
his horsemen round both flanks, hehcled the column, 
and obliged it to halt. 

The Spaniards, trusting to the rough ground, 
drew up in one large square and awaited the charge. 
Franceschi had four regiments of cavalry; each re¬ 
giment settled itself against thfe face .of a square, 
and then the whole, with loud Cries, bore down 
swiftly upon their opponents; the latter unsteady 
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B °° K and dismayed, shrunk together. from the fierce 

-- assault, and were instantly trampled down in heaps. 

Those who escaped the horses’ hoofs and the edge 
of the sword became prisoners, but twelve hundred 
bodies were stretched lifeless on the field of battle, 
and Franceschi continued his movements on La 
Gudina. 

Romana was at Semadems, several miles in the 
rear of Verim, when his vanguard was attacked, and 
there was nothing to prevent him from falling back 
to Chaves with his main body, according to a plan 
before agreed upon between him and Sylveira, but 
Appendix, either from fear or indignation at the treatment his 

No. (), see- . ° 

tion3. soldiers had received at the hands of the Portu- 
guese, he left Sylveira to his fate, and made off with 
six or seven thousand men towards Bragan^a; 
from thence passing by Puebla de Senabria, he re¬ 
gained the valley of the • Syl. Meanwhile, two 
thousand Portuguese infantry, with some guns, 
issuing from the side of Villaza, cut the French 
Rue of march at the moment when Franceschi and 
Heudelet having passed Monterey, Laborde was 
approaching that place. In the slight' - combat that 
ensuedfthe Portuguese lost their guns and were 
driven, fighting, down the valley of the Tamega as 
far as the village of Outeiro, within their own 
frontier. 

journal of defeat dh‘d flight of Romana had such an 

operation* effect upon the surrounding districts that the Spa¬ 
nish insurgents returned in crowds to their habita¬ 
tions and delivered up their arms. Some of the 
fclergy, also, changing their opinions, exhorted the 
people to peace, and the prisoners taken on the 6th* 
being dissatisfied with Romana’s conduct, and 
moved by their hatred of the Portuguese f entered 
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the French service. These affairs occupied Soult chap. 

until the 9th, during which period his outposts-— 

were pushed towards Chaves, Montalegre, and La 
Gudina, but the main body remained at Verim to 
cover the arrival of the sick, at Monterey. 

Sylveira, thus beaten at Villaza, and deserted by 
Romana, fell back on the 7th to a strong mountain 
position, one league behind Chaves, from whence he 
could command a view of all the French movements 
as far as Monterey. His ground was advantageous, 
but his military talents were moderate, his men 
always insubordinate, were now become mutinous, 
and many of the officers were disposed to join the 
French. The general wished to abandon Chaves, 
the troops resolved to defend it, and three thousand 
five hundred men actually did throw themselves 
into that town, in defiance of Sylveira, who was 
already, according to the *custom of the day, pro¬ 
nounced a traitor and declared worthy of that death Appomti*, 
which he would inevitably have suffered, but that Hon 3. 
some of his troops still continued to respect hifP 
orders. 

The 10th, the convoy of French sick was close to „ s -. , 
Monterey, and as Romana s njovement was known to operation* 
be a real flight, and not made with a design to create 
fresh insurrections in the rear, the French troops 
were again put in motion towards Chaves; but 
Merle’s division remained at Veriih to protect the 
hospital, and Franceschi’s took the road of La 
Gudina, hs if he had been going towards Salamanca. 

A report that he had actually entered that town 
reached Lisbon, and was taken as an indication that 
Soult would not pass, the Portuguese frontier at 
Chaves, but Franceschi quickly returned, by Osonio 
and Feeds de Abaxo, and being assisted by Heude- 
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let’s division, invested Chaves on the left bank of 
- the Tamega, while Laborde, Mermet, La Houssaye, 
and Lorge, descending the right bank, beat the 
Portuguese outposts, and getting possession of a 
fort close under the walls of Chaves completed the 
investment of that town. 

The place was immediately summoned to sur¬ 
render, but no answer was returned, and the gar¬ 
rison, like men bereft of their wits, and fighting 
with the air, kept up a continual and heavy fire of 
musketry and artillery until the 12tli, when they 
surrendered on receiving a second summons, more 
menacing than the first. The 13th the French 
entered the town, and Sylveira retired to Villa 
Real. 

The works of Chaves were in a bad state, and 
few of the fifty guns mounted on the ramparts were 
fit for service; but there "Was a stone-bridge, and 
the town being in many respects more suitable • for 
a place of arms than Monterey, the sick were 
151-ought down from the latter place, and an hospital 
was established for twelve hundred men, the num- 
ber now unfit to carry arms. The fighting men 
were reduced to twenty-one thousand, and Soult, 
partly from the difficulty of guarding his prisoners, 
partly from a desire to abate the hostility of the 
Portuguese, permitted the militia and ordenanza to 
return to their homes, after taking an oath not to 
resume their arms. To some of the poorest he 
gave money and clothes, and he enrolled, at their 
own request, the few regular troops taken in 
Chaves. 

This wise and gentle proceeding was much 
blamed, by some of his officers, especially by- 
those who had served under Junot. They, desired 
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that Chaves might be assaulted, and the garrison chav. 

put to the sword, for they were embued with a —- 

personal hatred of the Portuguese, and being averse 
to serve in the present expedition endeavoured, as 
it would appear, to thwart their general; but the 
prudence of his conduct was immediately visible 
in the softened feelings of the country people. 

The scouting parties being no longer molested 
spread themselves, some on the side of Bragan^a 
and Villa Real, others in the Entre Minho e Douro! o°£™!on» 
The former reported that there was no enemy in a MSS ' 
condition to make head in the Tras os Montes, but 
the latter fell in with the advanced guard of Freire’s 
army at Ruivacns, on the road to Braga, and this 
determined the further proceedings of the army. 

The possession of Chaves enabled the duke of* ourn "! of 

A # Operations 

Dalmatia to operate against Oporto, either by the Mss * 
Tras os Montes or the Entre Minho e Douro. He 
decided on the latter; first., because the road, 
though crossed by stronger positions, .was more 
direct, and more practicable for artillery, than that^ 
running through the valley of the Tamega; secondly, 
because a numerous Portuguese army was at Braga; 
and, thirdly, because he could the sooner remove his 
communication with Tuy. 

The road from Chaves to Braga enters a deep 
and dangerous defile, or rather a succession of 
defiles, that extend from Venda No^va to Ruivaens, 
and re-commence after passing the Cabado river. 

Friere’s advanced guards, composed of ordenanza , 
occupied those places; and he had also a detach¬ 
ment under Eben on the road of Montalegre; but 
he recalled the latter on the l4£h. 

The 16th Franceschi forced the defile of Venda 
Nova, and the remainder of the troops being formed 
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book in alternate masses of caValry and infantry,^ began 

_L_ to pass the t Sierra de Cabrera. Lorge’s dragoons, 

however, ^descending the Tamega, ordered rations 
for the : whole army along the road to Villa Real; 
and then, suddenly retracing their, steps, rejoined 
-the main-body. ' 

* The 17th, Franceschi, being reinforced with some 
infantry, won the bridge of Ruivaens, and entered 
Salamonde. *■ The Portuguese, covered by Eben’s de¬ 
tachment, which had arrived at St. Joa de Campo, 
then fell back on the Pico de Pugalados, close to 
Braga; and the French tool#post at Carvalho Este, 
two leagues in front of that city. 

Soult now expected to reach Braga without 
further opposition, and caused his artillery, guarded 
by Laborde’s division, to enter the pass of Venda 
Nova; but the ordcnanza , reinforced by some 
men from the side of Guimaraens, immediately 
re-assembled, and, clustering on the mountains to 
the left of the column of march, attacked it with 
jgreat fierceness and subtlety. 

The peasants of the northern provinces of 
Portugal, unlike the squalid miserable population 
of Lisbon and Oporto, are robust, handsome, and 
exceedingly brave. 'Their ^natural disposition is 
open and obliging; and they are, when rightly 
handled as soldiers, docile, intelligent, and hardy. 
They a»e, howeyer, vehement in their anger; and 
being now excited by the exhbrtations and personal 
example of their priests, they came rushing down 
the sides of the hills; and many of them, like men 
•deprived of reason, broke furiously into the French 
battalions, and w^re there killed. The others, 
finding theu: efforts unavailing, fled, and were, 
pursued a league up themountain by spme jbattalions 
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sent out against them, 'but they were not yet chap. 

abashed ; for, making a f ireuit behind the hills, - 

they fell upon the rear of the line of .march, journal <>f 
killed fifty of the stragglers, and plundered the mss? 110 "* 
baggage ; and, thus galled, the French slowly, 
and with much trouble, passing the. long defiles of 
Veiida Nova, Ruivaens, and Salamonde, gathered 
by degrees in front of Freire’s position^ 

That general was no more; and - his troops, 
reeking from the slaughter of their commander, 
were raging, like savage beasts, at one moment 
congregating near the prisons to murder some 
wretch within, at another rushing tumultuously to 
the outposts, with a design to engage the enemy. Eben , s . 
The ordenanzas of the distant districts also came £vp?«» 
pouring into the camp, dragging with them sus-|* ir s. 

vTUflOCK S 

pected persons, and adding to the general dis-i’“pe** 
traction. 

It appears that the unfortunate Friere, unable to 
establish order in his army, had resolved to retreat; 
and, in pursuance of that design, recalled Ehea. 
on the 14th, and* gave directions to the officers at 
the different* outposts in front of Braga to retire at 
the approach of the enemy. This, and his endea¬ 
vour to prevent the. waste* of ammunition, gave 
effect to a plan which^ had been long prepared by 
the bishop’s faction for his destruction. In passing 
through Braga, he was openly revilted in the streets 
by some of the ordenanzas; and, as the latter 
plainly .discovered their murderous intention, he 
left the army; but he was seized on the 17th, at a 
village behind Braga, and brought back: what 
followed is thus described by baron^Eben, in his 
official report to sir Jo’hn Cradock:—» 

“ I did not reach Braga until nine o’clock in the 
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morning of• the 17th. I found every thing in the 
greatest disorder; the hopses shut, the people flying 
in all directions, and part of the populace armed 
with guns and pikes. Passing through the streets, I 
was greeted with loud vivas . Though the; people 
- knew me, I could not guess the meaning of this : 
&t the market-place, I was detained by the rapidly- 
increasing populace, who took the reins of my 
horse, crying out loudly, that they were ready to 
do any thing to defend the city; requesting me 
to assist them, and speaking in the lowest terms of 
their general. I promised them to do all in my 
power to aid their patriotic zeal; but said that I 
must first speak to him. Upon this, they suffered 
me to proceed, accompanied by about a hundred 
of them : but 1 had not got far on my way to his 
quarters, when I saw him on foot, conducted by a 
great armed multitude, whp suffered no one to pass, 
and, on my attempting it, threatened to fire. I 
was, therefore, obliged to turn my horse; and this 
4ha people applauded. Two men had hold of the 
general’s arms, his sword was taktin from him, and 
the people abused him most vehemently. On my 
way back to the market-place, they wanted to shoot 
me, taking me for general Fr.iere; but I was saved 
by a soldier of the legion, who explained the 
mistake. When I reached the market-place, I 
found about a thousand men drawn up: I commu- 
nicated to them my determination to assist them in 
their laudable endeavours to defend themselves, 
provided they would first permit me to speak ta the 
general, for whose actions I promised to be an¬ 
swerable as long as 5 should be with him. I had 
ordered a house to be got ready for my reception, 
where the general arrived, accompanied as, before; 
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I saluted him with respect, at which they plainly 
discovered their disapprobation. I repeated my 
proposal, but they would not listen to it. I per¬ 
ceived the danger of. the general, and proposed to 
take him to my quarters. My adjutant offered him 
his arm: when I spoke to him, he only replied, 
‘ save me!’ 

“ At the entrance of my house, I was surrounded 
by thousands, and heard the loud cry of ‘kill! kill!’ 
I now took hold of him, and attempted to force 
my way into the house, and a gentleman slightly 
wounded him with the point of his sword, under 
my arm. He collected all his strength, and rushed 
through them, and hid himself behind the door of 
the house. The people surrounded me, and forced 
me from the house. To draw the attention of the 
people from the general, I ordered the drummers 
to beat the alarm, and formed the ordenanzas in 
ranks; but they kept a constant fire upon my house, 
where the general still was. As a last ’attempt to 
save him, I now proposed that he should be co fit* 
ducted to prisori, in order to take a legal trial; 
this was agreed to, and he was conducted there in 
safety. I now hoped that I had succeeded, as the 
people demanded to be led against the. enemy, now 
rapidly advancing, in number about two thousand. 
I again formed them, and advanced with them ; 
but soon .after, I heard the firing again, and was 
informed that the peopfe had put the general to 
death with pikes and guns. I was now proclaimed 
general.” 

When this murder was perpetrated, the people 
seemed satisfied, and Eben announcing, the approach 
of a British force from Oporto, sent’ orders to the 
outpost^ to stand fast, as he intended to fight; but 
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another tumult arose, when it was discovered that 
an officer of Freire’s st 9 .fl', one Villaboas, was in 
‘ Eben’s quarters. Several thousand ordenanzas in¬ 
stantly gathered about the house, and the unhappy 
man was haled forth and stabbed to death at the 
door, the mob all the time shouting and firing volleys 
In at the windows. Yet, when their fury was some¬ 
what abated, they obliged their new general to 
come out and show that he had not been wounded, 
and expressed great affection for him. 

In the course of the night the legion marched in 
from Pico de Pugalados, and the following morning 
a reinforcement of six thousand ordenanzas came up 
in one mass. Fifty thousand dollars also arrived in 
the camp from Oporto; for the Portuguese, like 
the Spaniards, commonly reversed the order of mili¬ 
tary arrangements, leaving their weapons in store, 
and bringing their encumbrances to the field of 
battle. 

In the evening the corregidor and two officers of 
renk, together with many persons of a meaner class, 
were brought to the town as prisoners and put in 
jail, the armed mob being with difficulty restrained 
from slaying them on the way thither; and in this 
distracted manner they were proceeding when Fran- 
ceschi arrived at Carvalho on the 17th, and, surely, 
if that bold and enterprising soldier could have 
obtained'a glimpse of what was passing, or known 
the real state of affairs, he would have broke into 
the midst of them with his cavalry; for, of the 
twenty-five thousand men composing the whole of 
the Portuguese force, eighteen thousand were only 
armed with pikes, the remainder had wasted the 
greatest part of their ammunition, and the powder 
in store was not made up in cartridges. But 
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Braga, situated in a deep hollow, was hidden from 
him, and the rocky and wooded hills surrounding . 
it' were occupied by what appeared a formidable 
multitude. Hence Francesclii, although reinforced 
by a brigade of infantry, was satisfied by feints and 
slight skirmishes to alarm his opponents, and to' 
keep them in play until the other divisions of the 
French army could arrive. 

While these events *were passing at Braga, Syl- 
veira had again collected a considerable force of 
militia and ordenanzas in the Tras os Montes, and 
captain Arentchild, one of the officers sent by sir 
John Cradock to aid the bishop, rallied a number 
of fugitives at Guimaraens and Amarante. In 
Oporto, however, the multitude, obeying no com¬ 
mand, were more intent upon murder than upon 
defence. 

Eben’s posts extended/rom Falperra, on. the route 
of Guimaraens to the Ponte Porto, on the Cavado 
river; but the principal force was stafioned on a 
lofty ridge called the Monte Adaufe, which, at t.h i er- 
distance of six oY seven miles from Braga, crossed 
the road to Chaves. 

The left, or western, end, which overhangs the 
river Cavado, covered the detachment .guarding the 
Ponte Porto. 

The right rested on a wood and on the head of a 
deep ravine, and beyond this wood Ihe ridge, taking 
a curved and forward ‘direction, was called the 
Monte Vallonga, and* a second mass of men was 
posted there, but separated from those on the 
Monte Adaufe by an interval of two miles, and by 
the ravine and wood before mentioned. 

A third body, being pushed still mflre in advance, 
crowne<J an isolated hill, flanking the Chaves road, 
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book being prepared to take the French in rear when the 
-latter should attack the Monte Adaufe. 

Behind the Monte Vallonga, and separated from 
it by a valley three miles wide, the ridge of Fal- 
perra was guarded by detachments sent both from 
'Guimaraens and from Braga. 

' The road to Braga, leading directly over the 
centre of the Monte Adaufe, was flanked on the 
left by a ridge shooting perpendicularly out from 
that mountain, and ending in a lofty mass of rocks 
which overhangs Carvalho Este. The Portuguese 
neglected to occupy either these rocks or the con¬ 
necting ridge, and Franceschi seized the former on 
the 17th. 

The 18th, Soult arrived in person, and, wishing 
to prevent a battle, released twenty prisoners, and 
sent them in with a proclamation couched in conci¬ 
liatory language, and offering a capitulation; but 
the trumpeter who accompanied them was detained, 
and the prisoners were immediately slain. 
r»-The 19th, Eben brought up all his reserves to the 
Adaufe, and the Portuguese on the isolated hill in 
front jof Monte Vallonga took possession of Lan- 
hoza, a village half way between that hill and the 
rocky height occupied by Franceschi on the 17th. 
But two divisions of French infantry being now up, 
Soult caused one of them and the cavalry to attack 
Lanhoza,' from Whence the Portuguese were imme¬ 
diately driven, and, being followed closely, lost their 
own hill also. The other French division i;ook post, 
part in Carvalho, part on the rocky headland, and 
six guns were carried to the latter during the night. 
In this positipn the (French columns were close to 
the centre of the Portuguese, and could, by a slight 
movement in advance, separate Eben’s wings. The 
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rest of the army was at hand, and a general attack chap. 
was arranged for the next morning. n ' 

BATTLE OF BRAGA. 

The 20th, at nine o’clock, the French were in 
motion: Franceschi and Mermet, leaving a detach¬ 
ment on the hill they had carried the night beforb, 
endeavoured to turn the right of the people on the 
Monte Vallonga. 

Laborde, supported by La Houssaye’s dragoons, s. 
advanced against the centre by the ridge connecting o°pT"ation* 
Carvalho with the Monte Adaufe. MSS ' 

Heudelet, with a part of his division and a squa¬ 
dron of cavalry, attacked the left, and made for the 
Ponte Porto. 

The Portuguese immediately opened a straggling 
fire of musketry and artillery in the centre; but, 
after a few rounds, the, bursting of a gun created 
some confusion, from which Laborde’s rapidly-ad¬ 
vancing masses gave them no time to Recover; and 
by ten o’clock the whole .of the centre was fly:r-g-r, uc „ 8 -r c . 
in disorder dovfrn a narrow wooded valley leading port ' Ms ‘ 
from the A'daufe to Braga. 

The French followed hard, and in the pursuit, 
discovering one of .their voltigeurs , # who had been 
a prisoner, still alive* but mutilated in the most 
horrible manner, they gave little or no quarter. ^ of 
Braga \yas abandoned, and the -victorious infantry °pj- ration* 
passing through, took post on the other side; but 
the cavalry continued the havoc for some distance 
on the road to Oporto ; yet, so savage was the 
temper of the fugitives that, in passing through 
Braga, they stopped to murder the corregidor and 
other prisoners in the jail, then, casting the man¬ 
gled fyodies into the street, continued the flight. 
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_1— Monte Adaufe descended upon Ponte Porto, and, 

after a sharp skirmish, carried that bridge and the 
village on the other side of the Cavado. 

Franceschi and Mermet found considerable diffi¬ 
culty in ascending the rugged sides of the Monte 
Vallonga, but having, at last, attained the crest, 
the whole of their enemies fled. The two generals 
then crossed the valley to gain the road of Guima- 
raens, and cut off that line of retreat, but fell in 
with the three thousand Portuguese posted above 
Falperra. These men, seeing the cavalry approach, 
drew up with their backs to some high rocks, and 
opened a fire of artillery. But Franceschi, placing 
his horsemen on either flank, and a brigade of 
infantry against the front, as at Verim, made all 
charge together, and strewed the ground with the 
dead. Nevertheless, the Portuguese fought valiantly 
at this point, and Franceschi acknowledged it. 

The vanquished lost all their artillery and above 
Jiyir thousand men, of which four hundred only 
were made prisoners. Some of the fugitives crossing 
the Cavado river, made for the Pont6 de Lima, 
others retired to Oporto, but the greatest number 
took the road of Guiniaraens,.- during the fight at 
sir 3 . Cr:.. Falperra. Eben appears, by,his own official report, 
vers, mss. to have been at Braga when the action commenced, 
and to h'ave flethumong the first ; for he makes no 
mention of the fight at Falperra, nor of the skirmish 
at Ponte Porto, and his narrative bears eVery mark 
of inaccuracy. 

’ When the French , outposts were established 
in front of Braga, general Lorge crossed the Ca¬ 
vado and entered Bacellos; and the corregidor 
received him well, for which he was a fqw days 
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after put to death by thd Portuguese general, Bon- chap. 

teilho, who commanded between the Lima and the-L_ 

Minho. 

Braga itself had been at first abandoned by the 
inhabitants, but they were induced to return the 
next day; and some provisions and a large store o£ 
powder being found in the magazines, the latter 
was immediately made up into cartridges, for the 
use of the troops. TJic gun-carriages and ammu¬ 
nition-waggons were again repaired, and an hospital 
was established for eight hundred sick and wounded : 
from whence it may be judged that the loss sustained 
in action, since the 15th, was not less than six 
hundred men. 

The French general, having thus broken through 
the second Portuguese line of defence, was in a 
situation either to march directly against Oporto, 
or to recover his communication with the depot at 
Tuy. He knew, through the medium of his spies 
and by intercepted letters,, that general La Marti- 
niere, although besieged, was in no distress; that, 
he made successful sorties; and that his artillery 
commanded that in the fortress of Valen^a. On 
the other hand, information was received that sixty 
thousand troops of the line?, militia, and ordenanza , 
were assembled at the entrenched camp covering 
Oporto, and the scouts reported that the Portuguese 
were also in force at Guimaraens, tmd had cut the 
bridges along the whole course of the Ave. 

Meanwhile, Sylvoira struck a great blow ; for, 
being reinforced from the side of Beira, he remounted 
the Tamega, invested the French in Chaves on the 
20 th, and, in eight days, .obliged the garrison, 
consisting of a hundred fighting men, anti twelve 
hundred sick, to capitulate ; after which he took 
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post at Amarante. But'Soult, ignorant of this 
event, left Heudelet’s division at Braga, to protect 
the hospitals from Bonteilho, and then continued 
his own movement against Oporto in three columns: 

The first, composed of Franceschi’s and Mermet’s 
divisions, marched by the road of Guimaraens and 
San Justo, with orders to force the passage of the 
Upper Ave, and scour the country towards Pom- 
beiro. 

The second, which consisted of Merle’s, Laborde’s 
and La Houssaye’s divisions, was commanded by 
Soult, in person, and moved upon Barca de Trofa, 
while general Lorge, quitting Bacellos, made way 
by the Ponte d’Ave. 

The passage of the Ave was fiercely disputed. 
The left column was fought with in front of Guima¬ 
raens, and at Pombeiro, and again at Puente 
Negrellos. The last comb,at was rough, and the 
French general Jardon was killed. 

The march of the centre column was arrested at 
.Barca de Trofa, by the cutting of the bridge, and 
the marshal, observing the numbers of the enemy, 
ascended the right bank, and forced thd passage at 
San Justo : but not without the help of Franeeschi, 
who came down the opposite side of the river, after 
the fight at Ponte Negrellos. ( 

When the left and centre had thus crossed, colonel 
Lallemand was detached with a regiment,of dra¬ 
goons to assist Lorge, who’was still held in check 
at the Ponte Ave; Lallemand was at first, beaten 
back, but, being reinforced with some infantry, 
finally succeeded; and the Portuguese, enraged at 
their defeat, brutally <murdered their commander, 
general Vallonga, and then dispersed. 

The whole French army was now in coipmuni- 
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cation on the left bank of the Ave; the way to 
Oporto was opened, and,. on the 27th, the troops 
were finally concentrated in front of the entrench¬ 
ments covering that city. 

The action of Monterey, the taking of Chaves, 
and the defeat at Braga, had so damped the bishop’s' 
ardour that he was, at one time, inclined to abandon 
the defence of Oporto ; but this idea was relin¬ 
quished when he considered the multitudes he had 
drawn together, and.that the English army was 
stronger than it had been at any previous period 
since Cradock’s arrival; Beresford, also, was at 
the head of a considerable native force behind the 
Mondego ; and, with the hope of their support, the 
bishop resolved to stand the brunt. 

He had collected, in the entrenched camp, little 
short of forty thousand men ; and among them were 
many regular troops, of,which two thousand had 
lately arrived under the command of general Vittoria. 
This general was sent by Beresford to afd Sylveira: 
but when Chaves surrendered, he entered Oporto. - 

The hopes of the people, also, were high, for they 
could not believe that the French were a match for 
them; the preceding defeats were attributed each to 
its particular case of treason, and the murder of some 
innocent persons had followed as an expiation. No 
man but the bishop durst thwart the slightest caprice 
of the rqob; and he was little disposed to do so, 
while Raymundo, and others of his stamp, fomented 
their fury*, and directed it to gratify personal enmi¬ 
ties. Thus, the defeat of Braga being known in 
Oporto, caused a tumult on the 22d; and Louis 
D’Olivera, «. man of high rank, who Jiad been cast 
into prison, was, wftfi fourteen ‘bther' persons, haled 
forth, apd despatched with many stabs; the bodies 
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book were then mutilated, and dragged in triumph through 
-the streets. 

s<:e Plan 5. The entrenchments extending, as I have said, from 
the Douro to the coast, were complete, and armed 
with two hundred guns. They consisted of a num- 
*• her of forts of different sizes, placed on the top of 
a succession of rounded hills; and where the hills 
failed, the defences were continued by earthen 
ramparts, looplioled houses, ditches, and felled trees. 
Oporto itself is built in a hollow; a bridge of boats, 
nearly three hundred yards in length, formed the 
only communication between the city and the suburb 
of Villa Nova ; and this bridge was completely com¬ 
manded by batteries, mounting fifty guns, planted 
on the bluff and craggy heights that overhang 
the river above Villa Nova, and overlooked, not 
only the city, but a great part of the entrenched 
camp beyond it. Within the lines, tents were 
pitched for even greater numbers than were assem¬ 
bled; and'the people ran to arms, and quickly 
^manned their works with great noise and tumult, 
when the French columns, gathering like heavy 
thunder clouds, settled in front of the camp. 

The duke of Dalmatia arrived on the 27th. While 
at Braga he, had written to the bishop, calling on 
him to calm the popular effervescence; and now, 
beholding the extended works in his front, and 
reading their weakness even in the multitudes that 
guarded them, he renewedTiis call upon the prelate, 
to spare this great and commfercial city the horrors 
of a storm. A prisoner, employed to carry the 
summons, would have been killed, but that it was 
pretended he came with an offer from Soult to sur¬ 
render his armjr; arid notwithstanding this ingenious 
device, and that the bishop commenced a uegotia- 
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tion, which was prolonged until evening, the firing chap. 

from the entrenchments w.as constant and general--— 

during the whole of the 28th. 

The parley being finally broken off, Soult made 
dispositions for a general action on the 29th. To 
facilitate this, he caused Merle’s division to approach • 
the left of the entrenchments in the evening of thd 
28th, intending thereby to divert attention from the 
true point of attack: a prodigious fire was imme¬ 
diately opened from the works; but Merle, having 
pushed close up, got into some hollow roads and 
enclosures, and maintained his ground. At another 
part of the line, however, some of the Portuguese 
pretending a wish to surrender, general Foy, with a 
single companion, imprudently approached them; 
the latter was killed, and Foy himself made prisoner, 
and carried into the town. He was mistaken for 
Loison, and the people called out to kill “ Maneta 
but with great presence of mind he held up his 
hands; and the crowd, convinced of their error, 
suffered him to be cast into.the jail. 

The bishop, having brought affairs to this awful 
crisis, had not resolution to brave the danger him¬ 
self. Leaving generals Lima and Pareiras to com¬ 
mand the army, he, with an escort of tr.oops, quitted 
the city, and, crossing 4he river, took his station in 
Sarea, a convent, built on the top of the rugged hill 
which overhangs the suburb of Villa Nova, from 
whence he beheld in safety the horrors of the next 
day. 

The bells in Oporto continued to ring all night; 
and about twelve o’clock a ‘violent thunder storm 
arising; the sound of the winds was mistaken in the 
camp for the approach of enemies.’ At once the 
whole line blazed with a fire of musketry; the roar 
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— . . the noise of the tempest,, and the Portuguese calling 

to one another with loud cries, were agitated at 
once with fury and with terror. The morning, how¬ 
ever, broke serenely; and a little before seven o’clock 
the sound of the Frenchmen’s trumpets and drums, 
knd the glitter of their arms, gave notice that the 
whole army was in motion for the attack. 

BATTLE AND STORMING OF OPORTO. 

Journal of The feint made the evening before against the 

oporauoM j e f t> which was ^e weakest part of the line, had 
perfectly succeeded, and the Portuguese generals 
placed their principal masses on that side; but the 
duke of Dalmatia was intent upon the strongest 
points of the works, being resolved to force his way 
through the town, and to seize the bridge during 
the fight, that he might secure the passage of the 
river. 

His army was divided into three columns; of which 
*" "**3ie first, under Merle, attacked the left of the Por¬ 

tuguese centre; the second, under Franceschi and 
Laborde, assailed their extreme right; the third, 
composed of Mermet’s (livision, sustained by a bri¬ 
gade of dragoons, was in the centre. General Lorgc 
was appointed to cut off and attack a body of orde- 
nanza, wlio wer ( e posted with some guns in front of 
the Portuguese left, and beyond the works on the 
road of Villa de Conde. 

The battle was commenced by the wifigs; for 
Mermet’s division was withheld, until the enemy’s 
generals believing the whole of the attack was 
developed, had weakened their centre to strengthen 
their flanks. Then the. French held in reserve, 
rushing violently forwards, broke through the en- 
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trenchments, and took thd two principal forts, enter- chap. 
ing by the embrasures, and killing or dispersing all 11,, .._ r 
within them. Soult instantly rallied this division, 
and sent two battalions to take the Portuguese left 
wing in the rear; while two other battalions were 
ordered to march straight into the town, and make • 
for the bridge. 

The Portuguese army, thus cut in two, was soon 
beaten on all points. Laborde carried in succession 
a number of forts, took fifty pieces of artillery, and 
reaching the edge of the city, halted until Frances- 
chi, who was engaged still more to the left, could 
join him. By this movement a large body of Por¬ 
tuguese were driven off from the town, and forced 
back to the Douro, being followed by a brigade 
under general Amaud. And now Merle, seeing that 
the success of the centre was complete, brought up 
his left flank, and carrying all the forts to his right 
in succession, killed a great number of the defenders, 
and drove the rest towards the sea. ‘These last 
dividing, fled for refuge, one part to the fort of St 
Joa, the other towards the mouth of the Douro; 
where, maddened by terror, as the French came 
pouring down upon them, they strove, some to swim 
across, others to get .over in* small boats ; and when 
their general, Lima, eajled out against* this hopeless 
attempt, they turned and murdered him, within 
musket shot of the approaching • ebony;' and then 
renewing the attempt to cross, nearly the whole 
perished. * 

The victory was now certain, for Lorge had dis¬ 
persed the people on the side of Villa de Cond’e, 
and general Amaud had hemmed in those above 
ther town and prevenfed them from-plunging into 
the river also, as in their* desperate mood they were 
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going to do. But the' battle continued within 
Oporto, for the two battalions sent from the centre 
having burst the barricadoes at the entrance of the 
streets, had penetrated, fighting, to the bridge, and 
here all the horrid circumstances of war seemed to 
, be accumulated, and the calamities of an age com¬ 
pressed into one doleful hour. 

More than four thousand persons, old and young 
and of both sexes, were seen, pressing forward with 
wild tumult, some already on the bridge, others 
striving to gain it, and all in a state of phrenzy. 
The batteries on the opposite bank opened their fire 
when the French appeared, and at that moment a 
troop of Portuguese cavalry flying from the fight 
came down one of the streets, and remorseless in 
their fears, bore, at full gallop, into the midst of the 
miserable helpless crowd, and trampled a bloody 
path-way to the river. Suddenly the nearest boats, 
unable to sustain the increasing weight, sunk and 
the foremost wretches still tumbling into the river, 
J 3 S they were pressed from behind, perished, until 
the heaped bodies rising above the surface of the 
waters, filled all the space left by the sinking of the 
boats. 

The first of the French that arrived, amazed at 
this fearful spectacle, forgot the battle, and has¬ 
tened to save those who still struggled for life—and 
while sortie wer£ thus nobly employed, others by 
the help of planks, getting-on to the firmer parts of 
the bridge, crossed the river and carried the batte¬ 
ries on the heights of Villa Nova. The passage 
was thus secured. 

But this terrible destruction did not complete the 
measure of the city’s calamities ; two hundred men, 
who occupied the bishop’s palace, fired from the 
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windows and maintained that post until the French, chap. 

gathering round them in strength, burst the doors,-—- 

and put all to the sword. Every street and house 
now rung with the noise of the combatants and the 
shrieks of distress; for the French soldiers, exas¬ 
perated by long hardships, and prone like all, 
soldiers to ferocity and violence during an assault) 
became frantic with fury, when, in one of the prin¬ 
cipal squares, they foqnd several of their comrades 
who had been made prisoners, fastened upright, and 
living, but with their eyes bursted, their tongues 
tom out, and their other members mutilated and 
gashed. Those that beheld the sight spared none 
who fell in their way. 

It was in vain that Soult strove with all his power 
to stop the slaughter; it was in vain that hundreds 
of officers and soldiers opposed, at the risk of their 
lives, the vengeance of, their comrades, and by their 
generous exertions rescued vast numbers that would 
otherwise have falleil victims to the-anger and 
bmtality of the moment. The frightful scene o»f 
rape, pillage, and murder, closed not for many 
hours, and what with those who fell in battle, those 
who were drowned, and those sacrificed to revenge, s. 
it is said that ten thousand Portuguese died in that operations 
unhappy day! The loss of the French did not ex¬ 
ceed five hundred men. 
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The dire slaughter at Oporto was followed up by a 

-variety of important operations, but before these are 

treated of, it is essential to narrate the contempora¬ 
neous events on the Tagus and the Guadiana, for 
the war was wide and complicated, and the retijlt 
depended more upon the 'general combinations than 
upon any particular movements. 

OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST AND FOURTH CORPS. 

It has been already related that marshal Victor, 
after making a futile attempt to surprize the mar¬ 
quis of Palacios, had retired to his former quarters 
at Toledo, and that the conde de Cartoajal, who 
succeeded the duke of Infantado, had advanced to 
Ciudad Real with about fourteen thousand men. 

ft- 

Cuesta, also, having rallied the remainder of Gal- 
luzzo’s army, and reinforced it by levies from Gre¬ 
nada, and regular troops from Seville, had fixed his 
head quarters at Deleytosa, broken down the bridge 
of Almaraz, a'nd with fourteen thousand infantry and 
two thousand five hundred cavalry, guarded the line 
of the Ta^us. TJie fourth corps remained at Tala- 
vera and Placentia, but still holding the bridge of 
Arzobispo. 

The reserve of heavy cavalry was now suppressed, 
and the regiments were dispersed .among the corps 
d'armke, but the whole army, exclusive of the king’s 
guards, did not exceed tjvo hundred and seventy 
thousand men, and forty thousand horses, shewing 
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a decrease of sixty-five thousand men since the 15th chap. 

of November. But this number includes the impe- 

rial guards, the reserve of infantry, and many de- 
tachments :^drafted from the corps;—in all forty 
thousand men, who had been struck off the rolls of 
the army in Spain, with a view to the war in 
Germany; lienee the real loss of the French by 
sword, sickness, and,captivity, in the four months 
succeeding Napoleon’s arrival in the Peninsula, was 
about twenty-five thousand—a vast number, but 
not incredible, when it is considered that two 
sieges, twelve pitched battles, and innumerable 
combats had taken place during that period. 

Such was the state of affairs when the duke of 
Belluno, having received orders to aid Soult in the 
invasion of Portugal, changed places with the fourth 
corps. Sebastiani was then opposed to Cartoajal, 
and Victor stood against Cuesta. The former fixed 
his head quarters at Toledo, the latter at Talavera 
de la Reyna, the communication between them being 
kept up by Montbrun’s division of cavalry, while 
the garrison of*Madrid, composed of the king’s 
guards, andr Dessolle’s division, equally supported 
both. But to understand the connection between 
the first, second, and fourth dorps, and Lapisse’s divi¬ 
sion, it is necessary tq have a clear idea of the 
nature of the country on both sides of the Tagus. 

That river, after passing Toledo? runs \hrough a 
deep and long valley, walled up on either hand by 
lofty mountains. Those on the right bank are always 
capped with snow, and, ranging nearly parallel 
with the course of the stream, divide the valley Of 
the Tagus from Old Castile, and the Salamanca 
corflitry. The highest ^parts are known by the 
names of the Sierra de Gredos, Sierra de Bejar, and 
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_1_ the Tietar, and the Alagon, take their rise, and, 

ploughing the valley in a slanting direction, fall 
into the Tagus. 

The principal mountain on the left bhnk iscalled 
,the Sierra de Guadalupe; it extends in a south¬ 
ward direction from the river, and divides the 
upper part of La Mancha from Spanish Estre- 
madura. The communications leading from the 
Salamanca country into the valley of the Tagus are 
neither many nor good; the principal passes are—^ 

1st. The rout of Horcajada, an old Roman road, 
which, running through Pedrahita and Villa Franca, 
crosses the Sierra de Gredos at Puerto de Pico, and 
then descends by Montbeltran to Talavera. 

2d. The pass of Arenas, leading nearly parallel 
to, and at a short distance from, the first. 

3d. The pass of Tornevecas, leading upon 
Placentia. 

4th. The* route of Bejar,' which, crossing the 
J^ierra de Bejar at the pass of Banos, descends 
likewise upon Placentia. 

5th. The route of Payo or Gata, which crosses 
the Sierra de Gata by the pass of Perales, and 
afterwards dividing, sertds one branch to Alcantara, 
the other to ‘'Coria and Placentia. Of these five 
passes the two last only are, generally speaking, 
practicable for aR’llery. 

. The royal roads, from Toledo and Madrid to Ba- 
dftjos, unite near Talavera, and folloiv the course of 
the Tagus by the right bank as far. Naval Moral, but 
ttida^turning to the left, cross thesdvdr at the bridge 
of Almaraz. Now, .from Toledo, westward, to the 
bridge of Almaraz^fk^dlstance of above fifty mites, 
the left bank of the Tagus is so crowded by the 
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rugged shoots of the S&rra de Guadalupe, that it chap 

may be broadly stated as impassable for an army, and- 

this peculiarity of ground gives the key to the ope¬ 
rations on both sides. For, Cuesta and Cartoajal, by 
reason of this impassable Sierra de Guadalupe, had 
no direct military communication: but Victor and, 
Sebastiani, occupying Toledo and Talavera, could, 
by the royal roads above mentioned, concentrate their 
masses, at pleasure, op either line of operations. 

The rallying point of the French was Madrid, 
and their parallel lines of defence were the Tagus, 
the Alberche, and the Guadaramo. 

The base of Cartoajal’s operations was the Sierra 
de Morena. 

Cuesta’s first line was the Tagus, and his second 
the Guardiana, from whence he could retreat by a 
flank march to Badajos, or by a direct one to the 
defiles of Monasterio ip # the Sierra Morena. 

The two Spanish armies, if they had been united, 
would have furnished about twenty-six thousand 
infantry, and five thousand cavalry, and they ha^ 
no reserve. The two French corps, united, would 
have exceeded thirty-five thousand fighting-men, 
supported by the reserve under the king. The 
French, therefore, had the* advantage of numbers, 
position, and discipline. 

Following the orders of Napoleon, marshal Victor 

should have been at Merida before the'middle of 
• • 

February. In that position he would have confined 
Cuesta to the. Sierra ’Morena; and with Ms twelve 
regiments of cavalry he could easily have kept all 
the flat country, ak far as Badajos, in subjeetio'n. 

That fortress itself had no gleans of resistance, and, 
certainly, there was ’no Spanish force in the field 
capable of impeding the full execution of the empe- 

« p 2 
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-king. Nevertheless, the duke of Belluno remained 

inert at this critical period, and the Spaniards, at¬ 
tributing his inactivity to weakness, endeavoured 
to provoke the blow so unaccountably withheld; 
/or Cuesta was projecting offensive movements 
against Victor, and the duke of Albuquerque was 
extremely anxious to attack Toledo from the side of 
La Mancha. 

Cartoajal opposed Albuquerque’s plans, but 
offered him a small force with which to act inde¬ 
pendently. The duke complained to the junta of 
Cartoajal’s proceedings, and Mr. Frere, whose 
traces are to be found in every intrigue, and every 
absurd project broached at this period, having 
supported Albuquerque’s complaints, Cartoajal was 
directed by the junta to follow the duke’s plans: 
but the latter was himself ordered to join Cuesta, 
with a detachment of four or five thousand men. 

ROUT OF CIUDAD REAL. 

Cartoajal, in pursuance of his instructions, 
marched with about twelve thousand* men, and 
twenty guns, towards Toledo; and his advanced 
guard attacked a regiment of Polish lancers, near 
Consuegra: but the latter retired without loss. 
Hereupon, Sebastiani, with about ten thousand 
men, cam‘e up Ugainst him, and the leading divi¬ 
sions encountering at Yebenes, the Spaniards were 
pushed back to Ciudad ReaJ, where they halted, 
leaving guards on the river in front of that town. 
The French, however, forced the passage, and a 
tumultuary action ensuing, Cartoajal was totally 
routed, with the loss of all his guns, a thousand 
slain, and several thousand prisoners. The van- 
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quished fled by Almagrb; and the French cavalry chap. 

pursued even to the foot of the Sierra Morena. _1_ 

This action, fought on the 27th of March, and 
commonly called the battle of Ciudad Real, was not 
followed up with any great profit to the victors. 
Sebastiani gathered up the spoils, sent his prisoner^ 
to the rear, and, holding his troops concentrated 
on the Upper Guadiana, awaited the result of 
Victor’s operations: .thus enabling the Spanish 
fugitives to rally at Carolina, where they were 
reinforced by levies from Grenada and Cordova. 

While these events were passing in La Mancha, 
Estremadura was also invaded ; for the king having 
received a despatch from Soult, dated Orensc and 
giving notice that the second corps would be at 
Oporto about the 15th of March, had reiterated 
the orders that Lapissc should move to Abrantcs, 
and that the duke o.f Belluno should pass the 
Tagus, and drive Cuesta beyond the Guadiana. 

Victor, who appears for some reason to have been 
averse to aiding the operations of the second corps, 
remonstrated, and especially urged that the order 
to Lapissc‘should be withdrawn, lest his division 
should arrive too soon, and without support, at 
Abrantes. This time, however, the king was firm, 
and, on the 14th of March, the duke of Belluno, 
having collected five days’ provisions, made the 
necessary dispositions to pass the, Tagus. % 

The amount of the Spanish force immediately on 
that river was about sixteen thousand men; but 
Cuesta had several detachments and irregular bands 
in his rear, which may be calculated at eight thou¬ 
sand more. The Duke of Belluno, however, esti- General 
meted the troops in’ position before him at thirty Journal 
thousand, a great error Tor so experienced a com- 

M°S** 

mander to make. 0 
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book But, on the other hand, Cuesta was as ill informed; 

-1— for this was the moment when, with his approbation, 

colonel D’Urban proposed to sir John Cradock, that 
curiously combined attack against Victor, already 
noticed; in which, the Spaniards were to cross the 
Tagus, and sir Robert Wilson was to come down 
upon the Tietar. This, also, was the period that 
Mr. Frere, apparently ignorant that there were at 
least twenty-five thousand fighting men in the valley 
of the Tagus, without reckoning the king’s or Se- 
bastiani’s troops, proposed that the twelve thousand 
British, under sir John Cradock, should march from 
Lisbon to “ drive the fourth French corps from To¬ 
ledo,” and “ consequently,” as he phrased it, “ from 
Madrid.” The first movement of marshal Victor 
awakened Cuesta from these dreams. 

The bridges of Talavera and Arzobispo were, as 
we have seen, held by tliq French; and their ad¬ 
vanced posts were pushed into the valley of the 
Tagus, as far as the Barca de Bazagona. 

_ Cuesta’s position extended from Garbin, near the 
bridge of Arzobispo, to the bridge of Almaraz. His 
centre being at Meza d’lbor, a position of surprising 
strength, running at right angles from the Tagus to 
the Guadalupe. The head-quarters and reserves 
were at Deleytosa; and a road, cut by the troops, 
afforded a communication between that place and 
Meza d’Ibbr. 

On the right bank of thte Tagus there was easy 
access to the bridges of Talavera, Arzobispo, and 
Almaraz; but on the left bank no road existed, 
except from Almaraz, by which artillery could pass 
the mountains, and even that was crossed by the 
ridge of Mirabefce, which stretching on a line parallel 
to the river, and at the distance of four or five miles, 
affords an almost impregnable position. 
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The duke of BellunoVplan was, to pass the Tagus chap. 

at the bridges of Talavera and Arzobispo, with his- 

infantry and a part of his cavalry, and to operate 
in the Sierra de Guadalupe against the Spanish 
right; while the artillery and grand pare, protected 
by the remainder of the cavalry, were united oppo- j 8 urnai 
site Almaraz, having with them a raft bridge to tionsof tho 

.1 , 0 . , , FirstCorp* 

throw across at that point, a project scarcely to be ms. 
reconciled with the estimate made of Cuesta’s force ; 
for surely nothing could be more rash than to expose 
the whole of the guns and field stores of the army, 
with no other guard than some cavalry and one 
battalion of infantry, close to a powerful enemy, 
who possessed a good pontoon train, and who might, 
consequently, pass the river at pleasure. 

The 15th, Laval’s division of German infantry, 
and Lasalle’s cavalry, crossed at Talavera, and, 
turning to the right, worked a march through the 
rocky hills ; the infantry to Aldea Nueva, on a line 
somewhat short of the bridge of Arzobispo; the 
cavalry higher up the mountain towards Estrella. 

The 16th, when those troops had advanced a few 
miles to the front, the head-quarters, and the other 
divisions of infantry, passed the bridge of Arzobispo; 
while the artillery and the* pares, accompanied by a 
battalion of grenadiers, and the escorting cavalry, 
moved to Almaraz, with orders to watch, on the 17th 
and 18th, for the appearance pf* the aYmy on the 
heights at the other side, and then to move down 
to the point before ’indicated, for launching the raft 
bridge. 

Alarmed by these movements, Cucsta hastened 
in person toMirabete; and directing* general Ilenes- 
kosa, with eight thousand men, to defend the bridge 
of Almaraz, sent a detachment to reinforce his right 
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wing, which was posted behind the Ibor, a small 
river, but at this season running with a full torrent 
from the Guadalupe to the Tagus. 

The 17tli, the Spanish advanced guards were 
driven, with some loss, across the Ibor. They at¬ 
tempted to reform on the high rocky banks of that 
riyer; but, being closely followed, retreated to the 
camp of Meza d’lbor, the great natural strength of 
which was increased by some /ield works. 

Their position could only be attacked in front; and, 
this being apparent at the first glance, Laval's divi¬ 
sion was instantly formed in columns of attack, 
which pushed rapidly up the mountain; the inequa¬ 
lities of ground covering them in some sort from the 
effects of the enemy’s artillery. As they arrived 
near the summit, the fire of musketry and grape 
became murderous; but, at the instant when the 
Spaniards should have displayed all their vigour, 
they broke and fled to Campillo, leaving behind 
them baggage, magazines, seven guns, and a thou¬ 
sand prisoners, besides eight hundred killed and 
wounded. The French had seventy killed, and near 
five hundred wounded. 

While this action was taking place at Meza 
d’lbor, Villatte’s division,’being higher up the Sierra, 
to the left, overthrew a smaller body of Spaniards 
at Frencdoso, making,three hundred prisoners, and 
capturing af large 'store of arms. 

The 18th, at day-break, the duke of Belluno, who 
had superintended in person .the attack at Meza 
d’lbor, examined from that high ground all the re¬ 
maining position of the Spaniards. Cuesta, he 
observed, was in full"retreat to Truxillo; but 
Henestrosa was'.still posted in' front of Almara'fc* 
Hereupon Villatte’s division was detached after 
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Cnesta, to Deleytosa; but Laval’s Germans were cop¬ 
ied against Henestrosa; and the latter, aware of liis - 
danger, and already preparing to retire, was driven 
hastily over the ridge of Mirabete. 

In the course of the night, the raft bridge was 
thrown across the Tagus; and the next day the 
dragoons passed to the left bank, the artillery fol-* 
lowed, and the cavalry immediately pushed forward 
to Truxillo, from which town Cucsta had already 
fallen back to Santa .Cruz, leaving Henestrosa to 
cover the retreat. 

The 20th, after a slight skirmish, the latter was 
forced over the Mazarna; and the whole French 
army, with the exception of a regiment of dragoons 
(left to guard the raft bridge) was poured along the 
road to Merida. 

The advanced guard, consisting of a regiment of 
light cavalry, under geneyal Bordesoult, arrived in 
front of Miajadas on the 21st. Here the road 
dividing, sends one branch to Merida, tlie other to 
Medellin. A party of Spafiis(i horsemen were posted 
near the town; they appeared in great alarm, and 
by their hesitating movements invited a charge. 

The French incautiously galloped forward; and, in 
a moment, twelve oy fourteen hundred Spanish 
cavalry, placed in ambush, came up at speed on 
both flanks. General Lasalle, who from a distance 

9 % 

had observed the movements of both sides, imme- 
diately rode forward with *a second regiment ; and 
arrived just as Bordestmlt had extricated himself 
from a great peril, by his own valour, but with the 
loss of seventy killed and a hupdred wounded. 

After this well-managed combat, Cyesta retired 
'to Medellin without being molested*, and Victor 
spreading his cavalry posts on the different routes 
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B vn K t0 £ a * n intelligence and to collect provisions, esta- 
j rn i f blished his own quarters at Truxillo, a town of 
operations some trade and advantageously situated for a place 
of arms. It had been deserted by the inhabitants 
and pillaged by the first French troops that entered 
’ it, but it still offered great resources for the army, 
and there was an ancient citadel, capable of being 
rendered defensible, which was immediately armed 
with the Spanish guns, and* provisioned from the 
magazines taken at Meza d’lbor. 

The flooding of the Tagus and the rocky nature 
of its bed had injured the raft-bridge near Almaraz, 
and delayed the passage of the artillery and stores; 
to remedy this inconvenience the marshal issued 
directions to have a boat-bridge prepared, and 
caused a field-fort to be constructed on the left 
bank of the Tagus, which he armed with three 
guns, and garrisoned with a hundred and fifty men 
to protect his bridge. These arrangements and the 
establishment of an hospital for two thousand men 
at Truxillo, delayed the first corps until the 24th 
of March. * 

Meanwhile, the light cavalry reinforced by 
twelve hundred voltigcurs were posted at Mia- 
jadas, and paving covered all the roads branching 
from that central point with their scouting parties, 
reported, that a v few of Cuesta’s people had retired 
to Medellin, that from five to six thousand men 
were thrown into the Sierra de Guadalupe, on the 
left of the French ; that foui^ thousand infantry and 
two thousand cavalry were behind the river Gar- 
ganza, in front of Medellin, but that every thing 
else was over the Guadiana. 

The line of retreat chqsen by Cuesta uncovered 
Merida, and, consequently, the great road between 
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Badajos and Seville was open to the French ; but chap. 

Victor was not disposed to. profit from this, for he- 

was aware that Albuquerque was coming from La 
Mancha to Cuesta, and believing that he brought 
nine thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry— 
feared that Cuesta’s intention was either to draw' 
him into a difficult country, by making a flanlt 
march to join Cartoajal in La Mancha, or by cross¬ 
ing the Guadiana, above Naval Villar, where the 
fords are always practicable, to rejoin his detach¬ 
ments in the Sierra de Guadalupe, and so establish 
a new base of operations on the left flank of the 
French army. 

This reasoning was misplaced; neither Cuesta 
nor his army were capable of such operations, his 
line of retreat was solely directed by a desire to 
join Albuquerque, and to save his troops, by taking 
to a rugged instead of* an open country, and the 
duke of Belluno lost the fruits of his previous 
success, by over rating his adversary’s" skill; for, 
instead of following Cuesta with a resolution to 
break up the Spanish army, he, after leaving a bri¬ 
gade at Truxillo and Almaraz, to protect the com¬ 
munications, was contented to advance a few 
leagues on the road ta Medellin with hip main body, 
sending his light cavalry to Merida, and pushing 
on detachments towards Badajos an$ Sevi\le, while 
other parities explored the roads 'leading into the 
Guadalupe. 

The 27th, however, *hc marched in person to Me¬ 
dellin, at the head of two divisions of infantry, and 
a brigade of heavy cavalry. Eight hundred Spanish 
horse posted on the right bank of the Guadiana, 
retired at his approach, .and crossfng that river, 
halted at Don Benito, where tjiey were reinforced 
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by other squadrons, but no infantry were to be dis¬ 
covered. The duke of Belluno then passed the 
river and took post on the road leading to Menga- 
bril and Don Benito; hence, the situation of the 
French army in the evening was as follows :— 

» The main body, consisting of two divisions of in¬ 
fantry, and one incomplete brigade of heavy cavalry 
in position, on the road leading from Medellin to 
Don Benito and Mingabril. . 

The remainder of the dragoons, under Latour 
Maubourg, were at Zorita, fifteen miles on the left, 
watching the Spaniards in the Guadalupe. 

The light cavalry was at Merida, eighteen miles 
to the right, having patrolled all that day on the 
roads to Badajos, Seville, and Medellin. 

Ruffin’s division was at Miajadas eighteen miles 
in the rear. 

In the course of the evening Victor received in¬ 
telligence, that Albuquerque was just come up with 
eight thousand men, that the combined troops, 
amounting to twenty-eight thousand infantry and 
seven thousand cavalry, were in position on the 
table land of Don Benito, and that Cue'Sta, aware of 
the scattered state of the French army, was preparing 
to attack the two divisions on,their march the next 
day. 

Upon this, the duke of Belluno, notwithstanding 
the strength of the Spanish army, resolved to fight, 
and immediately sent orders to Lasalle, to Ruffin, 
and to Latour Maubourg, to bring theil* divisions 
down to Medellin; but the latter was directed to 
leave a detachment .at Miajadas to protect the 
route of Meri,da, and a brigade at Zorita, to observe 
the Spaniards'in the Sierra de Guadalupe. 

Cuesta’s numbers were, however, greatly exagge- 
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rated; that general blaming every body but him- chap. 

self for his failure on the Taolus—had fallen back- 

to Campanarios—rallied all his scattered detach¬ 
ments, and then returned to Villa Nueva de Serena, 
where he was joined, on the 27th, by Albuquerque, 
who brought up not a great body of infantry and* - 
cavalry as supposed, but less than three thousand 
infantry and a few hundred horse. This reinforce¬ 
ment, added to some battalions drawn from Anda¬ 
lusia, increased Cuesta’s army to about twenty-five 
thousand foot, four thousand horse, and eighteen or 
twenty pieces of artillery; and, with this force, he, 
fearing for the safety of Badajos, retraced his steps 
and rushed headlong to destruction. 

Medellin, possessing a fine stone-bridge, is situ¬ 
ated in a hollow on the left bank of the Guadiana, 
and just beyond the town is a vast plain or table 
land, the edge of whiejq breaking abruptly down, 
forms the bed of the river. The Ortigosa, a rapid 
torrent, rushing perpendicularly to the' Guadiana, 
and having steep and rugged banks, yet in parts 
passable for artillery, cuts their plain, which is also 
traversed by* two roads, the one leading to Mingra- 
bil on the right, the other to Don Benito on the 
left, those places being about five miles apart, and 
forming with Medellin an irregular tridngle. 

The French army, with the exception of the 
troops left to cover the communications anti those at 
Zorita, was concentrated in the town at ten o’clock ; 
and, at one, about fourteen thousand infantry, two 
thousand five hundred cavalry, and forty-two pieces 
of artillery, went forth to fight the 

BATTLE 'OF MEDELLIN, 

The plain on the side of Don Benito was bounded 
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by a high ridge of land, behind which Cuesta kept 
the Spanish infantry concealed, showing only his 
cavalry and some guns in advance. To make him 
display his lines of infantry the French general 
sent Lasalle’s light cavalry, with a battery of six 
*guns and two battalions of German infantry, towards 
Don Benito, while Latour Maubourg, with five 
squadrons of dragoons, eight guns, and two other 
battalions, keeping close to the Ortigosa, advanced 
towards the point of the enemy’s ridge called the 
Retamosa. The rest of the army was kept in re¬ 
serve ; the division of Villatte and the remainder of 
the Germans, being one-half on the road of Don 
Benito, the other half on the road of Mengabril. 
Ruffin’s division was a little way in rear of the 
other, and a battalion was left to guard the baggage 
at the bridge of Medellin. 

As the French squadrons advanced, the artillery 
on both sides opened, and the Spanish cavalry 
guards in 'the plain retired* slowly to the higher 
ground. Lasalle and Latour Maubourg then pressed 
forward; but as the latter, who. bad the shortest 
distance to traverse, approached the enemy’s posi¬ 
tion, the whole Spanish line of battle was suddenly 
descried in full marcll over the edge of the ridge, 
and stretching from the Ortijos to within a mile of 
the Guadiana,—a menacing but glorious apparition. 

Cuesta, Ilencgtrosa, and the duke del Parque, 
with the mass of cavalry, were on the left; Fran¬ 
cisco Frias, with the main body of infantry, in the 
centre ; Equia and the marquis of Portazzo on the 
fight; and, from thence to the bank of the Gua¬ 
diana, Albuquerque, with some scattered squadrons, 
flanked the march of the whole host as it descended, 
with a rapid pace, into * the plain. Cuesta’s plan 
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was now disclosed; his line overlapped the French 
left, and he was hastening to cut their army off 
from Medellin, but his order of battle was on a 
front of three miles, and he had no reserve. 

The Duke of Belluno, seeing this, instantly 
brought his centre a little forward, and then, rein¬ 
forcing Latour Maubourg with ten guns and a bat J ’ 
talion of grenadiers, and detaching a brigade of 
infantry as a support, ordered him to fall boldly in 
on the advancing enemy. But at the same time 
Lasalle, who was giving way under the pressure of 
his antagonists, was directed to retire towards Me¬ 
dellin, always refusing his left. 

The Spaniards marched briskly forward into the 
plain, and a special body of cavalry, with three 
thousand infantry, advancing from their left, met 
Latour Maubourg in front, while a regiment of hus¬ 
sars fell upon the Frejich columns of grenadiers 
and guns in his rear. The hussars, received with 
grape and a pelting fife of musketry, aiid charged 
in flank by some dragoons, were beaten at once, 
but the Spanish'infantry, closely followed by the 
rest of their t>wn cavalry, came boldly up to Latour 
Maubourg’s horsemen, and, with a rough discharge, 
forced them back in disorder. The French, how- 
ever, soon rallied, and smashing the Spanish ranks 
with artillery, and fighting all together, broke in 

and overthrew their enemies, man and horse. Cuesta 
• • 

was wounded and fell, but, being quickly remounted, 
escaped. 

While this was passing on the French right, La¬ 
Salle’s cavalry, continually revising their left, were 
brought fighting close up to the main body of the 
‘ FrenCh infantry, which was now disposed on a new 
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-while Latour Maubourg’s division was being re¬ 
formed on the ridge from whence the Spaniards had 
first descended, and the whole face of the battle 
was changed; for the Spanish left being put to 
flight, the French right wing overlapped the centre 
•of their antagonists, and the long attenuated line 
of the latter wavering, disjointed, and disclosing 
wide chasms, was still advancing without an 
object. 

The duke of Belluno, aware that the decisive 
moment of the battle had arrived, was on the point 
of commanding a general attack, when his attention 
was arrested by the appearance of a column coming 
down on the rear of his right wing from the side of 
Mingabril. A brigade from the reserve, with four 
guns, was immediately sent to keep this body in 
check, and then Lasalle’s f cavalry, taking ground to 
its left, unmasked the infantry in the centre, and 
the latter, 'immediately advancing, poured a heavy 
fire into the Spanish ranks; Latour Maubourg, 
sweeping round their left flank, -fell on the rear, 
and, at the same moment, Lasalle also galloped in 
upon the dismayed and broken bands. A horrible 
carnage ensued, for the French soldiers, while their 
strength wcfald permit, continued to follow and 
strike, until three-fifths of the whole Spanish army 
wallowed in blood. 

Six guns and several‘thousand prisoners were 
taken. , General Frias, deeply wounded, fell into 
the hands of the victors; and so utter was the dis¬ 
comfiture that, for several days after, Cuesta could 
not rally a .single battalion of infantry, and his 
cavalry was only saved by the speed of the houses. 
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Following 1 general Semele’s journal,* the French 
loss did not exceed three, hundred men, a number 
so utterly disproportionate to that of the vanquished 
as to be scarcely credible, and, if correct, discover¬ 
ing a savage rigour in the pursuit by no means 
commendable ; for it does not appear that any pre-* 
vious cruelties were perpetrated by the Spaniards 
to irritate the French soldiers. The right to slaugh¬ 
ter an enemy in battle can neither be disputed nor 
limited ; but a brave soldier should always have 
regard to the character of his country, and be 
sparing of the sword towards beaten men. 

The main body of the French army passed the 
night of the 28tli near the field of battle; but La- 
tour Maubourg marched with the dragoons by the 
left bank of the Guadiana to Merida, leaving a 
detachment at Torre Mexia to watch the roads of 
Almendralego and Villa Franca, and to give notice 
if the remains of Cuesta’s army should attempt to 
gain Badajos, in which case the dragoons had orders 
to intercept them at Loboa. 

The 29th, Villatte’s division advanced as far as 
Villa Nueva’ de Serena, and the light cavalry were 
pushed on to Campanarios. But, as all the reports 
agreed that Cuesta,* with a few horsemen, had 
taken refuge in the Sierra Morena, and that the 
remnants of his army were dispersed and pandering 
through the fields and along the bye-roads, without 
any power of re-uniting, the duke of Belluno relin¬ 
quished the pursuit. * Having fixed his head-quar¬ 
ters at Merida, and occupied that place and Me¬ 
dellin with his infantry, he formed with his cavalry 
a belt extending from Loboa on the right to Min- 

m 

* I 1 >* necessary again to remark that I possess only an unauthenticated copy 
of general Semele’s Journal. 

VOL. II. Q 
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grabil on the left; but the people had all fled from 
the country, arid even the great towns were de¬ 
serted. 

Merida, situated, in a richly-cultivated basin, pos¬ 
sesses a fine bridge and many magnificent remains 
•of antiquity, Roman and Moorish; amongst others, 
h castle built on the right bank of the river, close 
to the bridge, and so perfect that, in eight days, it 
was rendered capable of ‘resisting any sudden 
assault; and six guns being mounted on the walls, 
and an hospital for a thousand men established 
there, a garrison of three hundred men, with stores 
and provisions for eight hundred, during two 
months, was put into it. 

The king now repeated his orders that the duke 
of Belluno should enter Portugal, and that, general 
Lapisse should march upon Abrantes; but the 
former again remonstrated, -on the ground that lie 
could not make such a movement and defend his 
communications with Almaraz, unless the division 
of Lapisse was permitted to join him by the route 
of Alcantara. But as Badajos,* although more 
capable of defence than it had been in December, 
when the fourth corps was at Merida, was still far 
frqm being secure; arid that many of the richer 
inhabitants, disgusted and fatigued with the violence 
of the mob government, were more inclined to be¬ 
tray the gates to,.the French than to risk a siege; 
Victor, whose battering train (composed of only 
twelve pieces, badly horsed and provided) was still 
at Truxillo, opened a secret communication with 
the malcontents. 

The parties met at the village of Albuera, and 
everything was arranged for* the surrender, Wlmn 
the peasants giving notice to the junta that some 
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treason was in progress, the latter arrested all the chap. 

persons supposed to be implicated, and. the project —*- 

was baffled. The duke of Belluno then resigned o°p^uon« 
all furdier thoughts of Badajos, and contented him¬ 
self with sending detachments to Alcantara, to get 
intelligence of general Lapisse, of whose proceedings' 
it is now time to give some account. 

OPERATIONS OF GENERAL LAPISSE. 

This general, aftor taking Zamora in January, 
occupied Ledesma and Salamanca, where he was 
joined by general Maupetit’s brigade of cavalry, and 
as sir Robert Wilson’s legion and the feeble gar¬ 
risons in Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida were the 
only bodies in his front, universal terror prevailed. 

Yet he, although at the head of at least ten thousand 
men, with a powerful artillery, remained inactive 
from January to the end of March, and suffered sir 
Robert, with a few hundred Portuguese, to vex his 
outposts, to intercept his provisions, to restrain his 
patrolcs, and even to disturb his infantry in their 
quarters. This ^conduct brought him into contempt, 
and enabled Wilson to infuse a spirit into the people 
which they were far from feeling when the enemy 
first appeared. 

Don Carlos d’Espaha, with a small Spanish force, 
being after a time placed under sir Robert’s com¬ 
mand, the latter detached two battalions to occupy 
the pass of Banos, and Lapisse was thus deprived 
of any direct communication with Victor. In this 
situation the French general remained without 
making any vigorous effort jeither to clear his front 
or to get intelligence of the duke, of Dalmatia’s 
march upon Oporto until the beginning of April, 
when he advanced towards Be jar, but, finding the 

Q 2 
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passes occupied, turned suddenly to liis right, dis¬ 
sipated Wilson’s posts on the Ecla, and forced 
the legion, then commanded by colonel Grant, to 
take refuge under the guns of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
He summoned that town to surrender on the 6th, 
'and, after a slight skirmish close to the walls, took 
a'position between the Agueda and Ledesma. 

This event was followed by a general insurrection 
from Ciudad Rodrigo to Alcantara and from Ta- 
mames to Bejar. For Lapisse,,who had been again 
ordered by the king to fulfil the emperor’s instruc¬ 
tions, and advance to Abrantes, instead of obeying, 
suddenly quitted his positions on the Agueda, and, 
without regarding his connexion with the second 
corps, abandoned Leon, and made a rapid march, 
through the pass of Perales, upon Alcantara, fol¬ 
lowed closely by sir Robert Wilson, don Carlos 
d’Espana, the two battalions from Bejar, and a 
multitude of peasants, both Portuguese and Spanish. 

At Aleanthra, a corps of Spanish insurgents en¬ 
deavoured to defend the passage of the river, but 
the French broke through the entrenchments on 
the bridge, and, with a full encounter Carried the 
town, and pillaged it, after which they abandoned 
the place, and joined the first corps, at Merida, on 
the 19th of April. 

This false movement greatly injured the French 
cause. From that* moment the conquering impulse 
given by Napoleon was at .an end, and his armies, 
ceasing to act on the offensive, became stationary 
or retrograded, and the British, Spanish, and Por¬ 
tuguese once more assymed the lead. The duke of 
Dalmatia, abandoned to his own resources, and in 
total ignorance of the situation of the corps' by 
which his movements ^should have been supported, 
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was forced to remain in Oporto; and at the moment, c «ap- 

when the French combinations were thus paralized,- 

the arrival of English reinforcements at Lisbon and 
the advance of sir John Cradock towards Leiria 
gave a sudden and violent impetus both to the 
Spaniards and Portuguese along the Beira frontier." 

Thus the insurrection, no longer kept down by 
the presence of ail intermediate French corps, con¬ 
necting Victor’s and Soult’s forces, was established 
in full activity from Alcantara, on the Tagus, to 
Amarante, on the Tamega. 

Meanwhile Cuesta was gathering another host in 
the Morena; for, although the simultaneous defeat 
of the armies in Estremadura and La Mancha had 
at first produced the greatest dismay in Andalusia, 
the Spaniards, when they found such victories as 
Ciudad Real and Medellin only leading to a stagnant 
inactivity on the part o# the French, concluded that 
extreme weakness wEys the cause, and that the Aus¬ 
trian war had or would oblige Napoleon to abandon 
his projects against the Peninsula. This idea was 
general, and upheld not only the people’s spirit but 
the central junta’s authority, which could not other¬ 
wise have been maintained after such a succession 
of follies and disasters. 

The misfortunes of the two Spanish generals had 
been equal; but Cartoajal, having.no popular influ¬ 
ence, was dismissed, while Cuesta, was appointed to 

command what remained of both armies ; and the 

• ^ 

junta, stimulated for a’moment by the imminent 
danger in which they were placed, drew together 
all the scattered troops and levies in Andalusia. 

To .cover Seville, Cjuesta took post »in the defiles 
of Monasterio, and was Ahere joined by eight hun¬ 
dred horse and two thousand tfiree hundred infantry, 
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drafted from the garrison of Seville; these were 
followed by thirteen hundred old troops from Cadiz; 
and finally, three thousand five hundred Grenadian 
levies, and eight thousand foot, and two thousand 
five hundred horsemen, taken from the army of La 
Mancha, contributed to swell his numbers, until, in 
the latter end of April, they amounted to twenty-five 
thousand infantry, and about six thousand cavalry. 
General Venegas, also, being recalled from Valencia, 
repaired to La Carolina, and proceeded to organize 
another army of La Mancha. 

King Joseph, justly displeased at the false dis¬ 
position made of Lapisse’s division, directed that 
Alcantara should be immediately re-occupied; but 
as this was not done without an action, which 
belongs to another combination, it shall be noticed 
hereafter. It is now proper to return to the opera¬ 
tions on the Douro, so intimately connected with 
those on tlie.Guadiana, and yet so differently con¬ 
ducted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

W hen the bishop of Oporto beheld, from lift* chap. 

station at Sarca, the final overthrow of his ambitious -'— 

schemes in the north of Portugal, he fled to Lisbon. 

There he reconciled* himself to the regency, be¬ 
came a member of *that body, and was soon after 
created patriarch ; and, as 1 shall have occasion to 
shew, used his great inlluencc in the most mischievous 
manner; discovering, on every occasion, the un¬ 
tamed violence and inherent falseness of his dispo¬ 
sition. 

Meanwhile, the fall of Oporto enabled marshal 
Soult to establish a solid base of operations, and to 
commence a regular system of warfare. The imme¬ 
diate fruit of his vietpry was the capture of immense 
magazines of powder, and a hundred and ninety- 
seven pieces of artillery, •every gun of which had 
been used in the action. Thirty English vessels, 
wind-bound in the river, and loaded with wine and 
provisions for a month, alsjo fell into his hands. 

Having repressed the disorders attendant on the 
battle, he adopted the same conciliatory policy 
which had marked his conduct at Qhavcscmd Braga,- Appendix, 
and endeavoured to remedy, as fa* as it was possible, 
the deplorable results of the soldiers’ fury. Reco¬ 
vering and restoring a part of the plunder, he caused 
the inhabitants remaining in the town to be treated 
with respect; and invited, by proclamation, all those 
whp had tied to return. He demanded no contri¬ 
bution ; and, restraining with a firm hand the violence 
of his men, contrived, from the captured public 
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-the poorest and most distressed of the population. 

Soult’s ability in the civil and political adminis¬ 
tration of the Entre Minho e Douro produced an 
elfect which he was not prepared for. The prince 
'‘regent’s desertion of the country was not forgotten. 
The national feeling was as adverse to Portugal being 
a dependency on the Brazils as it was to the usur¬ 
pation of the French, and th6 comparison between 
Soult’s government and the horrible anarchy which 
preceded it was all in favour of the former. His 
victories, and the evident vigour of his character, 
contrasted with the apparent supineness of the 
English, promised permanency for the French power; 
and the party, formerly noticed as being inimical to 
the house of Braganza, revived. 

The leaders, thinking this a favourable opportu¬ 
nity to execute their intention, waited upon the duke 
of Dalmatia, and expressed their desire for a French 
prince and an independent government. They even 
intimated their good wishes towards the duke him¬ 
self, and demanded his concurrence’ and protection; 
while, in the name of the people, they declared that 
the Braganza dynasty was at an end. 

Although unauthorized by the emperor to accede 
to this proposition, Soult was yet unwilling to reject 
a plan from whi<,*h he could draw such immediate 
and important military ad vantages. Napoleon was not 
a man to be lightly dealt with on such an occasion; 
but the marshal, trusting that circumstances would 
justify him, encouraged the design, and, appointing 
men to civil employments, raised a Portuguese legion 
of five battalions. He acted with so much dexterity 
Nofwl 1 *' that, in fifteen days, the cities of Oporto and Braga, 
and the towns of Bacellos, Viana, Villa de Conde, 
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Povoa de Barcim, Feira, and Ovar, sent addresses, c ^ p * 

containing the expression -of their sentiments, and- 

bearing the signatures of thirty thousand persons, 
as well of the nobles, clergy, and merchants, as of 
the people. 

These addresses were burnt when the French re¬ 
treated from Oporto ; but the fact that such a project 
was in agitation has never been denied. The regency 
even caused inquest to* be made on the matter; and 
it was then asserted • that very few persons were 
found to be implicated. That many of the signatures 
were forged by the leaders may readily be believed; 
but the policy of lessening the importance of the 
affair is also evident; and the inquisitors, if willing, 
could not have probed it to the bottom. 

This transaction formed the ground-work of a 
tale generally credited, even by his own officers, 
that Soult perfidiously fiimed at an independent 
crown; and the circujnstances were certainly such 
as might create suspicion. That the conclusion was 
false, is, however, proved, »by the mode in which 
Napoleon treated* both the rumour and the subject 
of it. Slighting the former, he yet made known to uovigo’* 
his lieutenant that it had reached his ears, adding, Memo,r '' 
“ I remember nothing but Austerlitz and at the 
same time largely increased the duke of Dalmatia’s 
command. 

The policy of Soult’s conduct bn this occasion, Jour ®;j of 
and the great influence, if not the numbers of the °P e | ations 
Portuguese malcontents, were abundantly proved 
by the ameliorated relations between the army and 
the peasantry. The fierceness of the latter sub¬ 
side^; and even the priests abated of their hostility 


* Soult diatinguished himselfrin that battle. 
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in the Entre Minho e Douro. The French soldiers 
■ were no longer assassinated in that province; 
whereas, previous to this intrigue, that cruel 
species of warfare had been carried on with infinite 
activity, and the most malignant passions called 
forth on both sides. 

Among other instances of Portuguese ferocity, 
and of the truculent violence of the French soldiers, 
the death of colonel Lameth, and the retaliation 
which followed, may be cited 1 . That young officer, 
when returning from the marshal’s quarters to his 
own, was waylaid, near the village of Arrifana, and 
murdered; his body was then stripped, and muti¬ 
lated in a shocking manner. This assassination, 
committed within the French lines, and at a time 
when Soult enforced the strictest discipline, was 
justifiable neither by the laws of war nor by those 
of humanity. No general*could neglect to punish 
such a proceeding. The protection due to the 
army, and even the welfare of the Portuguese 
within the French jurisdiction, demanded a severe 
example, for the violence of the troops had hitherto 
been with difficulty restrained by their commander; 
and if, at such a mojnent, he had appeared in¬ 
different to ^their individual safety; his authority 
would have been set at naught, and the unmeasured 
and indiseriminating vengeance of an insubordinate 
army executed. 1 

Impressed with this feeling, and afflicted at the 
unhappy death of a personal friend, Soult directed 
general Thomieres to march, with a brigade of 
infantry, to Arrifana, and punish the criminals. 
Thomieres was accompanied by a Portuguese 
civilian; and, after a judicial inquiry, he shot five 
or six persons wliosec guilt was said to have been 
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proved; but it is also certain that the principal chap. 

actor, a Portuguese major of militia, and some of- 

his accomplices, escaped across the Vouga to 
colonel Trant; and the latter, disgusted at their 
conduct, sent them to marshal Beresford. It would 
also appear, from the statement of a peasant, that 
Thomieres, or those under him, exceeded Soult’s 
orders; for, in that statement, attested by oath, 
it is said that twenty-four innocent persons were 
killed, and that the soldiers, after committing many 
atrocious excesses, burnt the village. 

These details have been related partly because 
they throw a light upon the direful nature of this 
contest, but chiefly because the transaction has 
been adduced by other writers as proof of cruelty 
in Soult, a charge not be sustained by the facts of 
this case, and belied by the general tenor of his Appendix, 
conduct, which even his "enemies, while they attri¬ 
buted it to an insidious policy, acknowledged, at 
the time, to be mild and humane. And now, 
having finished this political digression, in which 
the chronological order of events has been antici¬ 
pated, I shall resume the narrative of military 
operations at that part where .the disorders attendant 
on the battle of OpOrto having been ^repressed, a 
fresh series of combinations were commenced, not 
less important than those which brought the French 
army down to the Douro. 

The heavy blow styuck on the 29th of March 
was followed up with activity. The boat-bridge 
was restored during the night; and the next day/ 
the forts of Mazinho and St. Joa de Foz having 
surrendered, Franceschi’s cavalry crossed the Douro, 
took post ten miles in advance on the Coimbra 
road, and pushed patroles far as the Vouga 
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river. To support this cavalry, general Mermet 
occupied a position somewhat beyond the suburb of 
Villa Nova. Oporto itself was held by three 
brigades. The dragoons of Lorge were sent to 
Villa da Conde, a walled town, situated at the 
mouth of the Ave ; and general Caulaincourt was 
detached up the Douro to Pehafiel, with a brigade of 
cavalry, having orders to clear the valley of the Ta- 
mega. Another brigade of cavalry was posted on 
the road leading to Barca de Trofa, to protect the rear 
of the army ; and general Heudelet was directed to 
forward the hospitals from Braga to Oporto, but to 
hold himself in readiness to open the communication 
with Tuy. 

These dispositions made, Soult had leisure to 
consider his general position. The flight of the 
bishop had not much abated the hostility of the 
people, nor relieved the -French from their diffi¬ 
culties. The communication, with the Minho was 
still intercepted ; the Tras os Montes was again in 
a state of insurrection ; and Sylveira, with a corps of 
eight thousand men, not only commanded the valley 
of the Tamega, but had advanced, after re-taking 
Chaves, into the Entre.. Minho c Douro, and was 
posted between the Sierra de Catalina and the Douro. 

Lisbon, the ultimate object of the campaign, 
was two ^hundred miles distant, and covered by a 
British army, whose valour was to be dreaded, and 
whose numbers were daily increasing. A consider¬ 
able body of natives ware with Trant upon the 
Vouga, and Beresford’s force between the Tagus 
and the Mondego: its disorderly and weak con¬ 
dition being-unknown, appeared formidable at a 
distance. 

The day on which the second corps, following 
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the emperor’s instructiofts, should have reached 
Lisbon was overpassed by six weeks; and, as the . 
line of correspondence with Victor was uncertain, 
his co-operation could scarcely be calculated upon. 
Lapisse’s division was yet unfelt as an aiding force; 
nor was it even known to Soult that he still remained. 
at Salamanca: finally, the three thousand men* 
expected from the Astorga country, under the 
conduct of the marshal’s brother, had not yet been 
heard of. 

On the other hand, the duke of Dalmatia had 
conquered a large and rich city : he had gained 
the military command of a very fertile country, 
from whence the principal supplies of the British 
army and of Lisbon were derived : he had obtained 
a secure base of operations and a prominent station 
in the kingdom ; and if the people’s fierceness was 
not yet quelled, they Jjad learned to dread his 
talents, and to be sensible of their own inferiority 
in battle. 

In this state of affairs, judging that the most 
important objects were to relieve the garrison of 
Tuy and to obtain intelligence of Lapisse’s division, 
Soult entrusted the first to Hcudelet and the second 
to Franceschi. The Jtast-nafned general had occu¬ 
pied Feira and Oliveira, and spread hi& posts along 
the Vouga ; but the inhabitants fled to the other 
side of that river, and the rich valleys beyond were 
protected by colonel Trant. 

This officer, well known to the Portuguese as 
having commanded their troops at Rori<ja and 
Vimiero, was at Coimbra whep intelligence of the* 
defeat at Braga arrived, and he immediately took 
‘the Command of all the armed men*in that town, 
among which was a small body of volunteers, stu- 
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dents at the university. The general dismay and 
confusion being greatly increased by the subsequent 
catastrophe at Oporto, the fugitives from that town 
and other places, accustomed to violence, and at¬ 
tributing every misfortune to treachery in the gene¬ 
rals, flocked to Trant’s standard; and he, as a 
foreigner, was enabled to assume an authority that 
no native of rank durst either have accepted or 
refused without imminent danger. 

He advanced, at first, with about eight hundred 
men to Sardao and Aveiro, where he was joined by 
the conde Barbacena with some Portuguese cavalry, 
and by generals Victoria and Eben ; but the people 
regarded these officers with suspicion, and Trant 
continued in the command, his force daily increas¬ 
ing by the arrival of ordenanzas, and even by 
regular troops, who, quitting their quarters, aban¬ 
doned Beresford’s army to,join him. 

When Francesehi advanced, Trant sent a detach¬ 
ment by Castanheira to occupy the bridge of the 
Vouga; but the men, seized with a panic, dispersed, 
and this was followed by the desertion of many 
thousand ordenanzas ,—a happy circumstance, for 
the numbers that had at first collected behind the 
Vouga exceeded twelve thousand men, and their 
extreme vimence and insubordination excited the 
utmost terror, and impeded the measures necessary 
for defence. Trant, finally, retained about four 
thousand men, with which he imposed upon the 
French, and preserved a .ruixful country from their 
incursions; but he was greatly distressed for money, 
because the bishop of Oporto, in his flight, laid 
hands on all that was at Coimbra and carried it to 
Lisbon. 

Francesehi, althoygh reinforced with a brigade 
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of infantry, contented himself with chasing some 
insurgents that infested his left flank, while his 
patroles and scouts, sent forward on the side of 
Viseu, endeavoured to obtain information of La- 
pisse’s division; but that general, as we have seen, 
was still beyond the Agueda, and while Franceschi, 
was thus employed in front of the French army; 
Caulaincourt’s cavalry on the Tamega was pressed 
by the Portuguese, and Loison marched with a 
brigade of infantry to. his assistance on the 9th of 
April. 

Sylveira, however, was too strong for both ; and, on 
the 12th, advancing from Canavezes, obliged Loison, 
after a slight action, to take post behind the Souza. 

Meanwhile, Heudelct was hastening towards Tuy 
to recover the artillery and depots, from which the 
army had now been separated forty Says. 

The Gth of April, general Lorge, who had taken 
Villa do Conde and cleared the coast, joined Heu- 
delet at Bacellos. TKe 7th they marclred to Ponte 
de Lima; but the Portuguese resisted the passage 
vigourously, and* it was not forced until the 8th. 

The 10th* the French arrived in front of Valen^a, 
on the Minho ; this fortress had been maltreated by 
the fire from Tuy, and the ‘garrison, amounting to 
two hundred men, having only two daj^’ provisions, 
capitulated, on condition of being allowed to retire 
to their homes; but, before the French could take 
possession, the capitulating troops disbanded and 
the town was deserted. 

The garrison in Tuy, never having received the 
slightest intelligence of the qrmy since the separa¬ 
tion at Ribidavia, marvelled that the fire from 
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Valen^a was discontinued; and their surprise was 
extreme when they beheld the French colours flying 
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in that fort, and observed French videttes on the 
left bank of the Minho. 

La Martiniere’s garrison, by the arrival of strag¬ 
glers and a battalion of detachments that followed 
the army from St. Jago, had been increased to three 
thousand four hundred men ; but twelve hundred 
\vere in hospital, and two-thirds of the artillery- 
horses had been eaten in default of other food. 
The Portuguese had passed the Minho, and, in 
conjunction with the Spaniards, attacked the place 
on the 15th of March; but the French general, by 
frequent sallies, obliged them to keep up a distant 
blockade, and his fire mastered that from Valen^a. 

The 22d of March, the defeat at Braga being 
known, the Portuguese repassed the Minho, the 
Spaniards dispersed, and La Martiniere immediately 
sent three hundred men to bring off the garrison 
of Vigo; but it was too la/.e, that place was taken, 
and the detachment with difficulty regained Tuy. 

The peasants on the Arosa Estuary had, as I 
have before noticed, risen, the 27th of February, 
while Soult was still at Orense; they were headed, 
at first, by general Silva and by the count de Me- 
zeda, and, finally, a colonel Barrois, sent by the 
central junta, took the command. As their num¬ 
bers were very considerable, Barrois with one part 
attacked Tuy; and Silva assisted by the Lively and 
Venus, British frigates on that station, invested 
Vigo. 

The garison of the latter plhce was at first small; 
but the paymaster-general of the second corps, instead 
of proceeding to Tuy, entered Vigo, with the mili¬ 
tary chest and an escort of eight hundred men, and 
was blockaded there. After some slight attacks had 
been repulsed, the French governor negotiated for 
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a capitulation on the 23d of March; but, distrustful chap. 

of the peasantry, he was still undecided on the--— 

26th. Meanwhile, some of Romana’s stragglers 
coming from the Val des Orres, collected between 
Tuy and Vigo; and don Pablo Murillo, a regular 
officer, assembling fifteen hundred retired soldiers*,, 
joined the blockading force, and, in concert with 
Captain Mackinley, of the Lively, obliged the 
garrison to surrender on terms. 

The 27th, thirteen hundred men and officers, in- Captain 
eluding three hundred sick, marched out with the icy’s De¬ 
honours of war; and, having laid down their arms sp,ltU, ‘ 
on the glacis, were embarked for an English port, 
according to the articles agreed upon. Four hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven horses, sixty-two covered wag¬ 
gons, some stores, and the military chest, containing 
five thousand pounds, fell into the victor’s hands; 
and this affair being hsyspily terminated, the Spa¬ 
niards renewed their attack on Tuy : the Portuguese 
once more crossed tlie Minlio, and the siege con¬ 
tinued until the 10th of‘April, when the place was 
relieved by Heudelet. The depots and the artillery 
were immediately transported across the river, and 
directed upon Oporto. 

The 12th, general Mauchne, with a division of 
the sixth corps, arrived at Tuy, with\the intention 
of carrying off the garrison, but seeing that the 
place was relieved, returned th^ next da y. Heu¬ 
delet, having taken Via® a, and the fort of lnsoa, at 
the mouth of the Minho/ placed a small garrison in 
the former; and then blowing up the works of 
Valemja, retired to Braga and Bacellos, sending 
Lorge again to Villa de Conde. 

* The sick men were transported -in boats along 
shore, from the mouth of the Minho to Viana, Villa 
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tie Conde, and thence to Oporto; and while these 
transactions were taking place on the Minlio, La 
Houssaye, with a brigade of dragoons and one 
of infantry, scoured the country between the 
Lima and the Cavado, and so protected the rear of 
'Heudelet. 

* All resistance in the Entre Minlio e Douro now 
ceased; for, at this period, the influence of the 
Anti-Braganza party was exerted in favour of the 
French. But on the Tras os Montes side, Sylveira 
being joined by general Boteilho, from the Lima, 
was advancing, and boasted that he would be in 
Oporto the 15th : and now, also, intelligence of the 
recapture of Chaves reaching Soult, not only ex¬ 
plained Sylveira's boldness, but shewed, that, while 
the latter was in arms, the tranquillity of the Entre 
Minlio e Douro could be only momentary. Where¬ 
fore, Laborde, with a brigad?, of infantry, was ordered 
to join Loison, and attack Amarante; while La 
Houssaye pushed through Guimaraens upon the 
same point. 

The 15th, Laborde reached Penafiel; and Syl¬ 
veira, hearing of La Houssaye's march, 1 retired to 
Villamea. The 18tli, Laborde drove back the Por¬ 
tuguese without difficulty; and their retreat soon 
became a flight. Sylveira himself passed the Tamega 
at Amaranfe, and was making for the mountains, 
without a thought of defending that town; but 
colonel Patrick, a British officer in the Portuguese 
service, encouraging his bar talion, faced about, and 
rallying the fugitives, beat back the foremost of the 
enemy. This becoming act obliged Sylveira to 
return; and while Patrick defended the approaches 
to the bridge on'the right bank with obstinate valour, 
the former took a position, with five or six thousand 
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men, on the heights overhanging the suburb of Villa C J^ P - 
Real, on the left bank of the river. - 

The 19tli, La Houssayc arrived ; and the French 
renewing their attack on the town, Patrick again 
baffled their efforts; but when that gallant man fell 
mortally wounded, and was carried across the bridge,' 
the defence slackened, and the Portuguese went over 
theTamega: the passage of the river was, however, 
still to be effected. 

The bridges of Mondin and Cavez above, and 
that of Canavezas below Amarante, were destroyed: 
theTamega was in full flood, and running in a deep 
rocky bed; and the bridge in front of the French 
was mined, barred with three rows of pallisades, and 
commanded bya battery of ten guns. The Portu¬ 
guese were in position on the heights behind ; from 
whence they could discern all that was passing at 
the bridge, and could reimforce at will the advanced 
guard, which was posted in the suburb. 

PASSAGE OK TIIE TA4IEOA, AT AMARANTE. 

The 20th, the ■first barricade was reached by the 
flying sap; but the fire of the Portuguese was so 
deadly, that Laborde abandoned the attack, and 
endeavoured to construct a Bridge on tresscls half a 
mile below : this failed, and the effort\ against the 
stone bridge were of necessity renewed. ^The mine 
at the other side was ingeniously formed; the muzzle 
of a loaded musket enteret the chamber, and a string 
being tied* at one end to f le trigger, the other end 
was brought behind the entrenchments, so that an 
explosion could be managed with the greatest pre¬ 
cision as to time. 

•The 27th, the centre ^barricade Was burnt by Noble’s 
captain Brochard, an engineer^ officer, who devised dcOaUr". 0 
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a method of forcing the passage, so singularly bold, 
- that all the generals, and especially general Foy, 
were opposed to it. The plan was, however, trans¬ 
mitted to Oporto ; and Soult sent general Hulot, his 
first aide-de-camp, to report if the project was feasi¬ 
ble. Hulot approved of Brochard’s proposal, and the 
latter commenced his operations on the 2d of May. 

The troops were under arms, and disposed in the 
most convenient manner, as near the head of the 
bridge as the necessity of keeping them hidden 
would permit; and at eight o’clock, all being pre¬ 
pared, and the moon shining bright, twenty men 
were sent a little below the bridge, and directed to 
open an oblique fire of musketry against the en¬ 
trenchments. This being replied to, and the atten¬ 
tion of the Portuguese attracted, a sapper, dressed 
in dark grey, crawled out, and pushed with his head 
a barrel of powder, which was likewise enveloped 
in grey cloth to deaden the sound, along that side 
of the bridge which was darkened by the shadow of 
the parapet: when he had placed his barrel against 
the entrenchment covering the Portuguese mine, he 
retired in the same manner. Two others followed 
in succession, and retired without being discovered ; 
but the fourth, after placing the barrel, rose on his 
feet and ruiytback, but was immediately shot at and 
wounded.- 

The fire of the Portuguese was now directed on 
the bridge itself; but as ifhe barrels were not disco¬ 
vered, after a time it ceased; and a fifth sapper 
advancing like the others, attached a sausage seventy 
yards long to the barrels. At two o’clock in the 
morning the whole was completed; and as the French 
kept very quiet, the Portuguese remained tranquil 
and unsuspicious. . 
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Brochard had calculated that the effect of four 
barrels exploding together would destroy the Portu¬ 
guese entrenchments, and bum the cord attached to 
their mine. The event proved that he was right; 
for a thick fog arising about three o’clock, the sau¬ 
sage was fired, and the explosion made a large 
breach. Brochard, with his sappers, instantly jumped 
on to the bridge, threw water into the mine, cut 
away all obstacles, and, followed by. a column of 
grenadiers, was at the other side before the smoke 
cleared away. The grenadiers being supported by 
other troops, not only the suburb, but the camp on 
the height behind were carried without a check, 
and the Portuguese dispersing, fled over the moun¬ 
tains. 

The execution of captain Brochard’s bold, inge¬ 
nious, and successful project, cost only seven or 
eight men killed ; while yi the former futile attempts 
above a hundred and eighty men, besides many 
engineer and artillery officers, had fallen. It is, 
however, a singular fact* that there was a practi¬ 
cable ford near the bridge, unguarded, and appa¬ 
rently unknown to both sides. 

A short time after the passage of the Tamega, 
general Heudelet, marching*from Braga by Guima- 
raens, entered Amarante. Laborde (^cupied the 
position abandoned by Sylveira, and dqfachments 
were sent up the left bank of the .river to Mondin : 
but Loison pursued the \ ugitives to the heights of 
Villa Real and Mezey lfrio. The Portuguese 
guarding the passage at Janavezas, hearing of the 
action, destroyed their ammunition, and retired 
across the Douro without being overtaken. 

• Tlfe 6th of May, the French were near Villa Real 
and Mezamfrio, but all the inhabitants had crossed 
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the Douro. This being fnade known to Soult, he 
reinforced Loison, and directed him to scour the right 
bank of the Douro as high as Pezo de Ragoa; to 
complete the destruction of Sylveira’s army, and 
to send patroles towards Braganza, with the view of 
subduing the Tras os Montes, and of ascertaining if 
•any French troops had made their appearance there ; 
for Bessieres had been requested to make a diversion 
on that side. Bessieres himself had returned to 
France, but the reply of his successor Kellerman 
being intercepted, it appeared that he was unable 
or unwilling to afford any aid. 

General Laborde was now recalled, with two 
regiments of infantry, to Oporto ; and the commu¬ 
nication between that town and Amarante was 
guarded by a brigade of dragoons, and a regiment 
of infantry. Meanwhile, Loison felt the Portuguese 
at Pezo de Ragoa, on the 7th of May : but, meeting 
resistance, and observing a considerable movement 
on the opposite bank of the Douro, he became 
alarmed, and fell back the same day to Mezamfrio. 
The next morning he returned to Amarante, his 
march being harassed by the peasantry , who came 
on with a boldness shewing that some extraordinary 
support was at hand:'and, in truth, a new actor 
had appeared upon the scene; the whole country 
was in commotion; and Soult, suddenly checked 
in his career, ivas pushed backward by a strong 
and eager hand. 

OBSERVATIONS.-SPANISH OPERATION. 

* 1°.—The great pervading error of the Spaniards 
in this campaign was the notion that their armies 
were capable of taking the lead in offensive move¬ 
ments, and fighting the French in open countries ; 
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whereas, to avoid genefal actions should have been chap. 

a vital principle. - 

2°.—The resolution to fight the French having, 
however, been adopted, the second great error was 
the attaching equal importance to the lines of ope¬ 
ration in La Mancha and Estremadura; the oiy; 
should have been considered only as an accessory; 
and it is evident that the first rank belonged to 
La Mancha, because it was in a more open country ; 
because it more immediately threatened Madrid; 
and because a defeat there endangered Seville more 
than a defeat in Estremadura would have done. In 
La Mancha the beaten army must have fallen back 
upon Seville: but in Estremadura it might retire 
upon Badajos. But, the latter place being to the 
Spaniards of infinitely less importance than Madrid 
was to their opponents, the lead in the campaign 
must always have belonged to the army of La 
Mancha, which could, at any time, have obliged the 
French to fight a battle in defence of the capital. 

The army of Estremadura might, therefore, have 
been safely reduced to fifteen thousand men, pro¬ 
vided the army of La Mancha had been increased 
to forty or fifty thousand : and it would appear that, 
with a very little energy, the junta could have 
provided a larger force. It is true th^t they would 
have been beaten just the same: but^that is an 
argument against fighting great battles, which was, 
certainly, the worst possible plan for the Spaniards 
to pursue. 

3°.—The third great error was the inertness of 
Valencia and Murcia, or rather their hostility : fur 
they were upon the verge of civil war with the 
supreme • junta. Those provinces, * so rich and 
populous, had been unmolested for eight months; 
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-and j ]they had received large succours from the 

English government. Valencia had written her 
pretensions to patriotism in the bloody characters 
of assassination ; but, were it not for the force under 
Llamas which, after the defeat of Tudela, helped 
to defend Zaragoza, Valencia and Murcia might 
have been swallowed up by the ocean without any 
sensible effect upon the genera} cause. Those coun¬ 
tries were, however, admirably situated to serve as 
a support to Aragon, Catalonia, Andalusia, and 
La Mancha, and they could, at this time, have 
paralized a large French force, by marching an 
army to San Clemente. 

It was the dread of their doing so that made the 
king restrain Sebastiani from pursuing his victory 
Pari. Pa- at Ciudad Real ; and, assuredly, the Valencians 
p«™, i8io. g j 10U jj have moved ; for, it is not so much in their 
numbers as in the variety ol their lines of operation 
that a whole people find their advantage in op¬ 
posing regular armies. This, the observation of that 
profound and original writer, general Lloyd, was 
confirmed by the practice of Napoleon, jn Spain. 

FRENCH OPERATIONS. 

1°.—To gq* possession of Seville and Cadiz was 
certainly as great an object to Napoleon as to seize 
Lisbon : but the ''truth of the maxim quoted above 
regulated the emperor’s proceedings. If Victor 
had been directed at orpe upon Andalusia, the 
Portuguese and Valencians^ could have carried their 
lines of operations directly upon his flanks and 
rear. If Badajos and Lisbon had been the objects 
of his march, the Andalusians "could have, fallen on 
his left flank and cut his communications. But all 
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such dangers were avoided by the march of Soult 
and Lapisse; their direction was not only concentric, - 
but a regular prolongation of the great line of com¬ 
munication with France. Ney protected the rear 
of one ; Bessieres the rear of the other; and those 
two marshals, at the same time, separated and cut 
off the Asturias from the rest of Spain; thus, all 
that was formidable was confined to the south of 
the Tagus. 

For the same reason the course of conquest was 
to have proceeded from Portugal to Andalusia, 
which would then have been assailed in front and 
fiank at one moment, while the fourth corps held 
the Valcncians in check. By this plan the French 
would never have lost their central position, nor 
exposed their grand line of communication to an 
attack. 

2°.—That this plan, so wisely conceived in its 
general bearing, should fail without any of the diffe¬ 
rent corps employed having suffered a defeat, nay, 
when they were victorious in all quarters is surpri¬ 
sing, but not inexplicable. *It is clear that Napo¬ 
leon’s orders were given at a time when he did not 
expect that a battle would have been fought at 
Coruna, or that the second corps would have suf¬ 
fered so much from* the severity of Jjhe weather, 
and the length of the marches, neither aid he anti¬ 
cipate the resistance that was mad5 by the Portu¬ 
guese, between the Minhi and theDouro. The last 
error was* a consequence of the first, for his plans 
were calculated upon the 'supposition that the rapi¬ 
dity of Soult’s movements would forestall all de* 
fence; yet the delay cannot fie charged as a fault 
• t§ that marshal whose energy was conspicuous. 

3°.—Napoleon’s attention, divided between Aus- 
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tria and Spain, must have^been somewhat distracted 
. by the multiplicity of his affairs. He does not seem 
to have made allowance for the very rugged country 
through which Soult had to march, at a time when 
all the rivers and streams were overflowing, from the 
.. constant rains; and as the combinations of war are 
'continually changing, the delay thus occasioned 
rendered Lapisse’s instructions faulty: for, although 
it be true, that if the latter had marched by Guarda, 
upon Abrantes, while Soult advanced to Lisbon, by 
Coimbra, and that Victor entered the Alemtejo, Por¬ 
tugal would have been conquered without difficulty; 
yet the combination was so wide, and the commu¬ 
nications so uncertain, that unity of action could not 
be insured. Soult, weakened by the obstacles 
he encountered, required reinforcements after the 
taking of Oporto; and Lapisse should have con¬ 
sidered himself as rather belonging to Soult than 
Victor, and have marched upon Viseu; the duke 
of Dalmatia would then have'been strong enough to 
fight his own battle without regard to the opera¬ 
tions in the Alemtejo. 

4°.—The first error of the French, if the facts are 
correctly shewn, must, therefore, be attributed to 
Napoleon, because he. overlooked the probable 
chances of c^elay, combined the operations on too 
wide a scale, and gave Ciudad Rodrigo and Abran¬ 
tes, instead of ’Lamego and Viseu, for the direc¬ 
tion of Lapisse’s march. say, if the facts are cor¬ 
rectly shewn, for it is scai-cely discreet to censure 
Napoleon’s military dispositions, however erroneous 
they may appear to have been, and it is certain that, 
in this case, his errors, if errors they were, although 
sufficient to embarrass his lieutenants, will not ac¬ 
count for their entire failure. Above sixty thousand 
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men were put in motion by him, upon good general 
principles, for the subjugation of Lisbon; and we - 
must search in the particular conduct of the gene¬ 
rals for the reason why a project of Napoleon's , to be 
executed bp sixty thousand French veterans, should 
have ended as idly and ineffectually as if it had been* 
concocted by the Spanish junta. 

OBSERVATIONS ON miE SEPARATE OPERATIONS 

OF LAPISSE, VICTOR, SOULT, ROMANA, SYL- 

VEIRA, AND CUESTA. 

LAPISSE. 

1°.—An intercepted letter of general Maupetit, 
shews the small pains taken by Lapissc to commu¬ 
nicate with Soult. He directs that even so many as 
three hundred men should patrole towards Tras os 
Montes, to obtain information of the second corps, 
at a time when the object was so important that 
his whole force should have moved in mass rather 
than have failed of intelligence. 

2°.—The manner in which he suffered sir Ro¬ 
bert Wilson to .gather strength and to insult his 
outposts was inexcusable. He might have marched 
straight upon Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, and 
dispersed every thin^ in his? front; one of those for¬ 
tresses would probably have fallen, if ?aot both, and 
from thence a strong detachment pushed towards 
Lamego would not only have ascertained the situ¬ 
ation of the second corps. but would have greatly 
aided its progress by threatening Oporto and Braga. 
It cannot be urged tha. Salamanca required the 
presence of a large force, because, in that opeil 
country, the people were at tfie mercy of Bessiere’s 
cavalry; and so sensible were the locaf junta of this, 
that both Salamanca and Ledesma refused assistance 
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from Ciudad Rodrigo, when it was offered, and 
■ preferred a quiet submission. 

3°.—When, at last, the king’s reiterated orders 
obliged Lapisse to put his troops in motion, he made 
a demonstration against Ciudad Rodrigo, so feeble 
.that it scarcely called the garrison to the ramparts, 
and then as if all chance of success in Portugal was 
at an end, breaking through the pass of Perales, he 
reached Alcantara and rejoined the first corps; a 
movement equally at variance with Napoleon’s 
orders and with good military discretion ; for the 
first directed him upon Abrantes, and the second 
would have carried him upon Viseu. The march 
to the latter place, while it insured a junction with 
Soult, would not have prevented an after movement 
upon Abrantes: the obstacles were by no means 
so great as those which awaited him on the march 
to Alcantara, and the great error of abandoning the 
whole country, between the Tagus and the Douro, 
to the insurgents would have been avoided. 

Here then was one direct cause of failure ; but 
the error, although great, was not. irreparable. If 
Soult was abandoned to his own resources, he had 
also obtained a firm and important position in the 
north, while Victor, reinforced by ten thousand 
men, was enabled to operate against Lisbon, by the 
Alemtejo, more efficaciously than before. But 
Victor seems to, have been less disposed than 
Lapisse to execute his instructions. 

i< . 

VICTOR. 

” 1°.—The inactivity of this marshal after the rout 
of Ucles has been already mentioned. It is certain 
that if the fourth and first cdrps had been “well- 
handled, neither Cuesta nor Cartoajal could have 
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ventured beyond the defiles of the Sierra Morena, 
much less have bearded the French generals and 
established a line of defence along the Tagus. 
Fifty thousand French troops should, in two months, 
have done something more than maintain fifty miles 
of country on one side of Madrid. 

2°.—The passage of the Tagus was successful; 
but can hardly be called a skilful operation, unless 
the duke of Belluno calculated upon the ignorance 
of his adversary. Before an able general and a 
moveable army, possessing a pontoon train, it 
would have scarcely answered to separate the troops 
in three divisions on an extent of fifty miles, leaving 
the artillery and pare of ammunition, protected only 
by some cavalry and one battalion of infantry, 
within two hours march of the enemy, for three 
days. If Cuesta had brought up all his detach¬ 
ments, the Meza d’lbor might have been effectually 
manned, and yet ten thousand infantry, and all the 
Spanish cavalry, sparfid to cross the Tagus at Al- 
maraz, on the 17th; in this case Victor’s artillery 
would probably have been captured, and his pro¬ 
ject certainty baffled. 

3°.—The passage of the Tagus being, however, 
effected, Victor not only perfnitted Cuesta to escape, 
but actually lost all traces of his armjr^ an evident 
fault not to be excused by pleading the impediments 
arising from the swelling of che rtyer, the necessity 
of securing the commun ications, &c. If Cuesta’s 
power was despised b»**o: t «e the passage of the river, 
when his army was who.e and his position strong, 
there could be no reason for such great circum¬ 
spection after his defeat, a circumspection, too, not 
suppbrted by skill, &s the dispersed* state of the 
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French army, the evening before the battle of 
- Medellin, proves. 

4®.—That Victor was enabled to fight Cuesta, on 
the morning of the 28th, with any prospect of 
success, must be attributed rather to fortune than 
wto talent. It was a fault to permit the Spaniards to 
retake the offensive after the defeat on the Tagus ; 
nor can the first movement of the duke of Belluno 
in the action be praised. Ha should have marched 
into the plain in a compact .order of battle. The 
danger of sending Lassalle and Latour Maubourg 
to such a distance from the main body I shall have 
occasion to show in my observations on Cuesta’s 
operations; but, the after-movements of the French 
in this battle were well and rapidly combined and 
vigorously executed, and the success was propor¬ 
tionate to the ability displayed. 

5°.—The battles of Medellin and Ciudad Real, 
which utterly destroyed the Spanish armies and 
laid Seville and Badajos open; those battles, in 
which blood was spilt like water, produced no re¬ 
sult to the victors, for the French generals, as if 
they had struck a torpedo, never strdtehed forth 
their hands a second time. Sebastiani, indeed, 
wished to penetrate the Sierra Morena; but the 
king, fearfi^ of the Valencians, restrained him. 
Oh the ot^er hand, Joseph urged Victor to invade 
the Alemtejo, yet the latte"- would not obey, even 
when reinforced by Lapiree’s division. This was 
the great and fatal error! of* the whole campaign, 
for nearly all the disposable British and Portuguese 
troops were thus enabled to move against the duke 
of Dalmatia, while the duke of Belluno contrived 
peither to fulfil* the instructions of Napoleon, nor thfe 
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orders of the king, nor ^et to perform any useful 
achievement himself. * 

He did not 'assist the invasion of Portugal, he 
did not maintain Estremadura, he did not take 
Seville, nor even prevent Cuesta from twice renew¬ 
ing the offensive; yet he remained in an unhealthy 
situation until he lost more men, by sickness, than 1 
would have furnished three such battles as Me¬ 
dellin. Two months so unprofitably wasted by a 
general, at the head o£ thirty thousand good troops, 
can scarcely be cited. The duke of Belluno’s re¬ 
putation has been too hardly earned to attribute 
this inactivity to want of talent. That he was 
averse to aid the operations of marshal Soult is 
evident, and, most happily for Portugal, it was so; 
but, whether this aversion arose from personal jea¬ 
lousy, from indisposition to obey the king, or from 
a mistaken view of affajrs, I have no means of 
judging. 


CUE6TA. 

. • 

Cuesta’s peculiar unfitness for the lead of an 
army has bflen remarked more than once. It re¬ 
mains to show that his proceedings, on this occasion, 
continued to justify those remarks. 

I®.—To defend a river, on a long li'ie, is gene¬ 
rally hopeless, and e®r>ecially when the ^defenders 
have not the means ofvpassing freely, in several 
places, to the opposite ba t .. Alexander, Hannibal, 
Caesar, Gustavus, Turfehmj, Napoleon, Wellington, 
and hundreds of others have shown how the passage 
of rivers may be won. Umenes, who prevented 
Antigonus from passing the Coprates, .is, perhaps, 
’the only example of a general bafflifig the efforts 
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of a skilful and enterprising enemy in such an 
- attempt. 

2°.—The defence of rivers ways proved 

fruitless, it follows that no gene^^pluld calculate 
Upon success, and that he should the greatest 
energy, activity, and vigilance to nyoid a heavy 
disaster; that all his lines of retreat should be kept 
Mee &nd open, and be concentric; and that to bring 
Ins magazines and depots close up to the army, in 
such,a situation, is rashness itself. Now Cuesta 
was inactive, and, disregarding the maxim which 
forbids the establishment of magazines in the first 
line of defence, brought up the whole of his to 
Deleyton and Truxillo. His combinations were ill- 
arranged; he abandoned Mirabete without an effort, 
his depots fell into the hands of the enemy, and his 
retreat was confused and eccentric, inasmuch as 
part of his army retired ipto the Guadalupe, while 
others went to Merida, and he himself to Medellin. 

3°.—The line of retreat upon Medellin and Cam- 
panarios, instead of Badajos, being determined by 
the necessity of uniting with Albuquerque, cannot 
be blamed, and the immediate return to Medellin 
was bold and worthy of praise, but its merit con¬ 
sisted in recovering the offensive immediately afjfcer 
a defeat; wherefore, Cuesta should not have halted 
at MedeJ^in, thus giving the lead again to the 
French general;,, he shoujd have continued to ad¬ 
vance, and have fallen upon the scattered divisions 
of the French army, endeavouring to beat them in 
detail, and to rally his own detachments in the 
Sierra de Guadalupe,, The error of stopping short 
at Medellin would have been apparent, if Victor, 
placing a rear-guard to amuse the Spanish general, 
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had taken the road to Seville by Almen^dralejos and 
Zafra. > 

4°. Cuea^V; gMeral design for the battle of 
Medellin wi^Welhfhiagined, that is, it was right 
/ to hide his Irfdhy behind the ridge, and to defer me 
attack until the enemy had developed his force and* 
order of battle in the plain, .but the execution 
on the lowest scale. If, instead of advahc^g^in 
onn long and weak line, without a reserve, CuEfsta 
had held the greatest part of his troops in solid 
columns, and thrust them between Lassalle and 
Latour Maubourg’s divisions, which were pushed 
out like horns from the main body of the French, 
those generals would have been cut off, and the 
battle commenced by dividing the French army 
into three unconnected masses, while the Spaniards 
would have been compact, well in hand, and masters 
of the general movements. Nothing could then 
have saved Victor, except hard fighting; butCuesta’s 
actual dispositions rendered it impossible for the 
Spaniards to win the battie.by courage, or to escape 
the pursuit by swiftness. 

5°. It is* remarkable that the Spanish general 
spems never to have thought of putting Truxillo, 
6raadalupe, Merida,.Estrella, or Medellin in a state 
bf defence, although most if not all .those places 
hhd some castle or walls capable of resisting a 
sudden assault. There"*yas time t® do it, for Cuesta 
remained unmolested, ori the Tagus, from January 
to the middle of March; ,and every additional point 
of support thus obtained.' for an .undisciplined army 
would have diminished the advantages derived by 
the French from their superior facility .of movement. 
The places themselves mjght have-Been garrisoned 
by the citizens and peasantry, *and a week’s, a day’s, 
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iwoK nay, even an hour’s, delay was of importance to a 

-force like Cuesta’s, which, from its inexperience, 

must have always been liable to confusion. 

SOULT. 

1°. The march of this general in one column, upon 
Tuy, was made under the impression that resistance 
would not be offered; otherwise, it is probable that 
a division of infantry and a brigade of cavalry would 
have been sent from St. Jago or Mellid direct upon 
Orense, to insure the passage of the Minho; and it 
seems to have been an error in Ney, arising, proba¬ 
bly, from the same cause, not to have kept Mar- 
chand’s division of the sixth corps at Orense until 
the second corps had effected an entrance into 
Portugal. 

2°. Soult’s resolution to place the artillery and 
stores in Tuy, and march into Portugal, trusting to 
victory for re-opening the communication, would 
increase the reputation of any general. Three times 
before he reached Oporto he was obliged to halt, 
in order to fabricate cartridges for the infantry, from 
the powder taken in battle ; and his whole progress 
from Tuy to that city was energetic and able in the 
extreme. 

3°. The military proceedings, after the taking of 
Oporto, 4r> not all bear the same stamp. The 
administration of, the civil ^affairs appears to have 
engrossed the marshal’s attention; and his absence 
from the immediate scene pf action sensibly affected 
the operations. Franceschitshewed too much respect 
for Trant’s corps. Loison’s movements were timid 
and slow; and even Laborde’s genius seems to have 
been asleep. The importance' of ^cm»shi% Sylveica 
was obvious. Now, there' is nothing more necessary 
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in war than to strike with all the force you can at chap. 

once; but here Caulaincourt was first sent, and-1— 

being too weak, Loison reinforced him, and Laborde 
reinforced Loison; and all were scarcely sufficient 
at last to do that which half would have done at 
first; but the whole of these transactions are obscure.* 

The great delay that took place before the bridge of 
Amarante; the hesitation and frequent recurrence 
for orders to the marshal, indicate want of zeal, 
and a desire to procrastinate, in opposition to Soult’s 
wishes. Judging from Mr. Noble’s history of the 
campaign, this must be traced to a conspiracy in 
the French army, which shall be touched upon 
hereafter. 

4°. The resistance made by the Portuguese pea¬ 
santry was infinitely creditable to their courage; but 
there cannot be a stronger proof of the inefficacy of 
a like defence, when unsupported by good troops. 

No country is more favourable to such a warfare 
than the northern provinces of Portugal; the people 
were brave, and they had the assistance of the or¬ 
ganized forces under Romana, Sylveira, Eben, and 
the bishop! yet we find, that Soult, in the very 
worst season of the year, overcame all resistance, 
and penetrated to Oporto, without an actual loss, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, of more than two 
thousand five hundred men, including vhe twelve 
hundred sick, capturedvit Chaves, 

»OMANA. 

1°. Romana remained'at Oimbra and Monterey, 
unmolested, from the 21st of January to the 6th of 
March; he had, therefore, time to reorganise his 
* forced, ana* he had, *in fact, ten thousand regular 
troops in tolerable order:. , He # knew, on the 11th .or 

s 2 
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book 12th, that Soult was preparing to pass the Minho, 

-— between Tuy and Guardia. He knew, also, that the 

people of Ribidavia and Orense were in arms; that 
those on the Arosa were preparing to rise; and that, 
consequently, the French must, were it only from 
'Want of food, break out of the contracted position 
they occupied, either by Ribidavia and Orense, or 
by crossing the Minho, or by retreating to St. Jago. 

With these guides, the path of the Spanish general 
was as plain as the writing on the wall; he was at 
the head of ten thousand regular troops; two 
marches would have brought him to Ribidavia, in 
front of which town he might have occupied a posi¬ 
tion close on the left flank of the French, rallied all 
the insurgents about him, and have organized a 
formidable warfare. The French durst not have 
attempted the passage of the Minho while he was 
in front of Ribidavia ; and if they turned against 
him, the place was favourable for battle, and the 
retreat open by Orense and Monterey; while the 
difficulty of bringing up, artillery would hamper the 
pursuit. On the other hand, if Soult had retreated, 
that alone would have been tantamount to a victory; 
and Romana would have been well placed to follow 
upon the rear of the trench, connecting himself 
with the English vessels of war upon that coast as 
he advanced. 

i. 

2°. So far from contemphrting operations of this 
nature, Romana did not even concentrate his force ; 
but keeping it extended, 6 in' small parties, along 
fifteen miles of country, iiMulged himself in specu¬ 
lations about his enemy’s weakness, and the prospect 
of , their retreating altogether from the Peninsula; 
i&>ti!-he was roused from liis reveries, by finding his 
divisions beaten in detail, and himself forced either 
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to join the Portuguese with whom he was quarrel¬ 
ling, or to break his promises to Sylveira and fly by 
cross roads over the mountain on his right: he 
adopted the latter, thus proving, that whatever 
might be his resources for raising an insurrection, 
he could not direct one; and that he was, although 
brave and active, totally destitute of military talent*. 
At a later period of the war, the duke of Welling¬ 
ton, after a long and* fruitless military discussion, 
drily observed, that either Romana or himself had 
mistaken their profession. Time has since shewn 
which. 


SYLVEIRA. 

1°. This Portuguese general’s first operations were 
as ill conducted as Romana’s ; his posts were too 
extended; he made no attempt to repair the works 
of Chaves, none to aid the important insurrection of 
Ribidavia; but these errors cannot be fairly charged 
upon him, as his officers were so unruly, that they 
held a council of war per force, where thirty voted 
for fighting at Chaves, and twenty-nine against it; 
the casting Voice being given by the voter calling 
on the troops to follow him. 

2°. The after-movement, * by which Chaves was 
recaptured, whether devised by Sylveira himself, 
or directed by marshal Beresford^ wak bold and 
skilful; but the advance to Penafiel, while La 
Houssaye and Heudelet could from Braga pass by 
Guimaraens, and cut'hiip off from Amarante, was 
as rash as his subsequent flight was disgraceful. 
Yet, thanks to the heroic courage of colonel Patrick,’ 
Sylveira’s reputation as a general was established 
among his countrymen, by the very action which 
should have ruined him in thejr estimation. 
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BOOK VIII. 

CHAPTER I. 

• - 

It will be remembered that the narrative of sir 
. John Cradock’s proceedings - was discontinued at 
the moment when that general, nothing shaken by 
the importunities of the regency, the representations 
of marshal Beresford, or the advice of Mr. Frere, 
resolved to await at Lumiar for the arrival of the 
promised reinforcements from England. While in 
this position, he made every exertion to obtain 
transport for the supplies, remounts for the cavalry, 
and draught animals for the artillery; but the Por¬ 
tuguese government gave him no assistance, and an 
attempt to procure horses and mules in Morocco 
proving unsuccessful, the army was so scantily fur¬ 
nished that, other reasons failing, *this alone would 
have prevented any advance towards the' frontier. 

The singular inactivity of Victor surprised Cra- 
dock, but did not alter his resolution; yet, being 
continually importuned to advance, he, when as¬ 
sured that /fve thousand men of the promised rein¬ 
forcements were actually eft' the rock of Lisbon, 
held a council of war. All the generals were averse 
.to marching on Oporto, except Beresford, and he 
admitted that its propriety depended on Victor’s 
movements. Meanwhile, that marshal approached 
Badajos; Lapisse came down upon the Agueda, and 
Soult, having stormed Oporto, pushed his advanced 
posts to the Vouga. 
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A cry of treason then became general in Por- chap. 

tugal, and both the people and the soldiers evinced- 

a spirit truly alarming. The latter, disregarding the KoITt'cc- 
authority of Beresford, and menacing their own tuml - 
officers, declared that it was necessary to slay a 
thousand traitors in Lisbon; and the regiments iq 
Abrantes even abandoned that post, and marched to 
join Trant upon the Vouga. But, when these dis¬ 
orders were at the worst, and when a vigorous 
movement of Victor and Lapisse would have pro¬ 
duced fatal consequences, general Hill landed with 
about five thousand men and three hundred artil¬ 
lery horses. Cradock, then, resolved to advance, 
moved thereto chiefly by the representations of 
Beresford, who thought such a measure absolutely 
necessary to restore confidence, to ensure the obe- *; csium ' 
dience of the native troops, and to enable him to MSS - 
take measures for the safety of Abrantes. 

Thus, about the time that Tuy was relieved by 
the French, and that Sylveira was attacked at Pena- 
fiel by Laborde, the English army was put in mo¬ 
tion, part upon jCaldas and Obidos, part upon Rio 
Mayor ; and the campaign was actually commenced 
by Cradock, when that general, although his mea¬ 
sures had been all approved of by his government, 
was suddenly and unexpectedly required to surren¬ 
der his command to sir Arthur Welld^ley, and to 
proceed himself to Gibraltar. 

It would appear that this arrangement was adopted j 0 ^ n * 

after a struggle in the cabinet, and, certainly, nei- Narrative, 
ther'the particular choke nor the general principle 
of employing men of talent without regard to se¬ 
niority can be censured; nevertheless, sir John 
-Cradock was used 'unworthily. A general of his 
rank would never have accepted a command on 
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such terms ; and it was neither just nor decent to 
expose him to an unmerited mortification. 

Before the arrival of his successor, Cradock as-, 
sembled the army at Leiria, and established his 
magazines at Abrantes, Santarem, and Peniche ; 
but as the admiral fearing the difficult navigation 
at that season, would not send victuallers to the 
latter place, the magazines there were but scantily 
supplied. Meanwhile Lapisse„made way by Alcan¬ 
tara to Merida, the re-capture of Chaves became 
known, and the insurrection in Beira and Tras os 
Montes took its full spring. Trant’s force also 
increased on the Vouga, and Beresford, who had 
succeeded in restoring order among the Portuguese 
battalions, was more than ever urgent for an attack 
upon Soult; but Cradock, unprovided with a due 
proportion of cavalry, unable to procure provisions 
or forage, and fearful for the safety of Lisbon, re¬ 
fused ; and the 24th of April, hearing that his suc¬ 
cessor had arrived, he resigned the command and 
repaired to Gibraltar. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley landed th& 22d of April, 
and, on the 24tli, signified to the British ministers 
that, affairs being in the condition contemplated by 
them, it was his intention to assume the command 
of the army; a circumstance worthy of attention, 
as indicatingthat the defence of Portugal was even 
then considered U^secondary-jbject, and of uncer¬ 
tain promise. The deliverance of the Peninsula 
was never due to the foresight.and perseverance of 
the English ministers, but the firmness and skill 
of the British generals, and to the courage of troops 
whom no dangers could daunt and no hardships 
dishearten, while they remedied the eternal errors, 
of the cabinet. 
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The unexpected arrival of a man known only as chap. 

a victorious commander created the greatest entliu- 

siasm in Portugal. The regency immediately nomi¬ 
nated him marshal-general of their troops. The 
people, always fond of novelty, hailed his presence 
with enthusiasm; and all those persons, whether. 
Portuguese or British, who had blamed sir John* 
Cradock’s prudent caution, now anticipating a change 
of system, spake largely and confidently of the 
future operations : in truth, all classes were greatly 
excited, and an undefined yet powerful sentiment 
that something great would soon be achieved per¬ 
vaded the public mind. 

Sir Arthur’s plans were, however, neither hastily nS. p i&! 1x ’ 
adopted nor recklessly hurried forward ; like Cra- 
dock, he felt the danger of removing far from 
Lisbon while Victor was on the Alemtejo frontier, 
and he anxiously weighe4 his own resources against 
those at the enemy's disposal. Not that he wavered 
between offensive and defensive movements, for a 
general of his discernment could not fail to perceive 
that, if the Frenolx were acting upon any concerted 
plan, the false march of Lapisse to Merida had 
marred their combinations, by placing a whole 
nation, with all its fortresses and all its forces, 
whether insurgents, regular troops, or auxiliaries, 
between the armies of Victor and Soui\ and that 
neither concert nor dfcmmunicatipn could longer 
exist between those marshals. 

Soult’s’offensive strength, also, was evidently ex¬ 
hausted ; he might establish himself firmly in the 
provinces beyond the Douro* but he could not,’ 
alone, force his way to Lisbon, a distance of two 
* hundred miles, in a‘season when the waters were 
full, and through a country ,tangled with rivers, 
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mountains, and defiles. He could not hope, with 
twenty-four thousand men, to beat a whole people 
in arms, assisted by an auxiliary army of as high 
reputation, and nearly as numerous as his own; 
and, moreover, there were discontents and con- 
• spiracy in his camp; and of this sir Arthur 
was aware. 

Soult alone, then, was no longer formidable to 
the capital; but that which weakened him increased 
the offensive power of Victor, who was now at the 
head of thirty thousand men, and might march 
straight upon Lisbon, and through an open country, 
the only barrier being the Tagus, a river fordable 
in almost all seasons. Such a movement, or even 
the semblance of it, must perforce draw the British 
and native armies to that side; and then Soult, 
coming down to the Mondego, might, from thence, 
connect his operations with Victor’s by the line of 
the Zezere, or advance at once on Lisbon as occasion 
offered. 

Now, to meet the exigencies of the campaign, the 
military resources of the English general were,— 

1°. His central position. 

2°. His own British and German troops, about 
twenty-six thousand in number; of which the 
present under arms, including sergeants,* amounted 
to twenty-two thousand, with three thousand seven 
hundred horses and mules. S J 

3°. The Portugese troops of the line; of which 
there might be organised ancl armed about sixteen 
thousand. 

Nearly all these troops were already collected, or 

* In the British army, when speaking of the number present under arms, the 
corporals and privates only arc understood. In the French army, the present 
under arms includes every military person, whether officers, non-commissioned 
officers, or soldiers j a distinction' which should be borne in mind. 
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capable of being collected in a short time, between chap. 

the Tagus and Mondego; and beyond the latter- 

river, Trant and Sylveira commanded separate 
corps; the one upon the Vouga, the other on the 
Tamega. 

4°. The militia and the ordenanzas, which may* 
be denominated the insurgent force. 

5°. The fortresses of Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo, 

Elvas, Abrantes, Penrche, and Badajos. 

6°. The English fleet, the Portuguese craft, and 
the free use of the coast and river navigation for 
his supplies. 

7°. The assistance of Cuesta’s army, which 
amounted to thirty thousand infantry and six 
thousand cavalry; of which twenty-five thousand 
were actually at or in front of the defile of Mo- 
nasterio, close to Victor’s posts. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s moral resources were the high courage 
of his own troops; his personal popularity; the 
energy of an excited people ; a favourable moment ; 
the presentiment of victory.; and a mind equal to 
the occasion. 

In a strategic point of view, to fall upon Victor 
was best, because he was the most dangerous 
neighbour to Portugal; because his defeat would 
prove most detrimental to the French, most advan¬ 
tageous to the Spaniards; and because \he greatest 
body of troops could^be brought to bear against 
him. 

On the other hand, Soult held a rich province, 
from whence the chief 0 supply of cattle for the 
army was derived; he was. in possession of the 
second city in the kingdom, where hq was forming 
a French party; the feelings of the regency and 
the people were greatly troubled by the loss of 
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Oporto; and their desire to regain it was strongly 
expressed. 

To attack Victor, it was indispensable to concert 
operations with Cuesta; but. that general was ill 
disposed towards the British, and to insure his 
'•-co-operation would have required time, which could 
be better employed in expelling Soult. For these 
reasons, sir Arthur Wellesley determined to attack 
the last-named marshal without delay; intending, 
if successful, to establish a good system of defence 
in the northern provinces: and then, in conjunction 
with Cuesta, to turn his arms against Victor, hoping 
thus to relieve Gallicia more effectually than by 
following the French into that province. 

The security of Lisbon being the pivot of the 
operations against Soult, time was the principal 
object to be gained. If Victor came fiercely on, 
he could not be stopped, but his course might be 
impeded; his path could not be blocked, but it 
might be planted with thorns: and to effect this, 
eight or ten thousand Portuguese troops were im¬ 
mediately directed upon Abrantes and Santarem, 
and two British battalions and two regiments of 
cavalry just disembarked, marched to the same 
places, where they were joined by three other 
battalions drafted from the army at Leiria. 

A body 4)f two thousand men, composed of a 
militia regiment .and of £he Lusitanian legion, 
which remained near Castello Branco after Lapisse 
had crossed the Tagus, we're placed under the 
command of colonel Mayntj, and directed to take 
post at the bridge of Alcantara, having orders 
to defend the passage of the river, and, if neces¬ 
sary, to blow up the structure. At the same time, 
the flying bridges af Villa Velha and Abrantes 
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were removed, the garrison of the latter place 
was reinforced, and general Mackenzie was ap-. 
pointed to command all the troops, whether Por¬ 
tuguese or British, thus distributed along the right 
bank of the Tagus. 

These precautions appeared sufficient, especially* 
as there was a general disposition to believe the 
French weaker than they really were. Victor 
could not, by a mere demonstration, shake the 
line of defence. If lie forced the bridge of 
Alcantara, and penetrated by the sterile and diffi¬ 
cult route formerly followed by Junot, it would 
bring him, without guns, upon Abrantes; but 
Abrantes was already capable of a short resistance, 
and Mackenzie would have had time to line the 
rugged banks of the Zezere. 

If, leaving Badajos and Elvas behind him, Victor 
should pass through the Alemtejo, and cross the 
Tagus between Abrantes and Lisbon, he was to be 
feared; but Cuesta had promised to follow closely 
in the French general’s rear, and it was reasonable 
to suppose that Mackenzie, although he might be 
unable to prevent the passage of the river, would 
not suffer himself to be cut off from the capital, 
where, having the assistance of the fleet, the aid 
of the citizens, and the chance of reinforcements 
from England, he might defend himself until the 
army could return frorn^he Douro. .Moreover, Victor 
was eighteen marches from Lisbon ; it was only by 
accident ‘that he and # Soult could act in concert, 
while the allied army, (having a sure and rapid 
mode of correspondence with Cuesta, was already 
within four marches of Oporto. 

• Th’e main body of the allies was now directed 
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upon Coimbra; and four of the best Portuguese 
- battalions were incorporated in the British brigades. 
Marshal Beresford retained, under his personal 
command, about six thousand native troops ; Trant 
remained stcdfast on the Vouga; Sylveira on the 
«Tamcga ; and sir Robert Wilson, quitting the com¬ 
mand of the legion, was detached, with a small 
Portuguese force, to Viseu, where, hanging upon 
Franceschi’s left flank, he also communicated with 
Sylveira’s corps by the way of Lamego. 

The difficulty of bringing up forage and pro¬ 
visions, which had pressed so sorely on sir John 
Cradock, was now somewhat lessened. The land 
transport was still scanty; and the admiral, dreading 
the long shore navigation for large vessels, was 
without the small craft necessary for victualling 
the troops by the coast; but the magazines at 
Caldas were partly filled, and twenty large country- 
boats being loaded with provisions, and the owners 
induced, by premiums, to make the run, had put 
safely into Peniche and the Mondego. In short, 
the obstacles to a forward movement, although 
great, were not insurmountable. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley reached Coimbra the 2d of 
May. His army was concentrated there on the 
5th, in number about twenty-five thousand sabres 
and bayonets ; of which nine thousand were Portu¬ 
guese, three thousand Gernians, and the remainder 
British. The duke of Dalmatia was ignorant that 
the allies were thus assembled in force ‘ upon 
the Mondego, but many iFrench officers knew it, 
and were silent, being engaged in a plot of a 
very extraordinary nature, and'which was pro¬ 
bably a part bf the conspiracy alluded to ih the' 
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first volume of this work, as being conducted chap. 

through the medium of the princess of Tour and- 

Taxis. 

The French soldiers were impatient and mur¬ 
muring ; their attachment to Napoleon himself was 
deep and unshaken, but human nature shrinks from*, 
perpetual contact with death ; and they were tired" 
of war. This feeling induced some officers of high 
rank, serving in Spain, to form a plan for changing 
the French government. Generally speaking, these 
men were friendly to Napoleon personally ; but they 
were republicans in tlicir politics, and earnest to re¬ 
duce the power of the emperor. Their project, 
founded upon the discontent of. the troops in the 
Peninsula, was to make a truce with the Eng¬ 
lish army, to elect a chief, and march into 
France with the resolution to abate the pride of 
Napoleon, or to pull hkn from his throne. The 
conspirators at first turned their eyes upon mar¬ 
shal Ney, but finally resolved to choose Gouvion 
St. Cyr for their leader*. t Yet it was easier to 
resolve than to execute. Napoleon’s ascendancy, 
supported by the love and admiration of millions, 
was not to be shaken by the conspiracy of a few 
discontented men: and, although their hopes were 
not entirely relinquished until after Massena’s 
retreat from Portugal in 1810, long before that 
period they discovered* that the ^soldiers, tired as 
they were of war, were faithful to their great 
monarch, ’ and would have slain any who. openly 
stirred against him. ( 

The foregoing facts are staled on the authority* 
of a principal mover of the seditioij; but many 
’“minotf plots had cotemporary existence, for this was 
the spring time of folly, fcn the second corps, 
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the conspirators were numerous, and, by their 
discourses and their slow and sullen execution 


of orders, had continually thwarted the operations 
of marshal Soult, yet without exciting his sus¬ 
picions ; but, as he penetrated into Portugal, their 
•counteractions increased, and, by the time he ar¬ 
rived at Oporto, their design was ripe for execution. 

In the middle of April, John Viana, the son of 
an Oporto merchant, appeared at marshal Beres- 
ford’s head-quarters, with proposals from the French 
malcontents. The latter desired to have an English 
officer sent to them, to arrange the execution of a 
plan, which was to be commenced by seizing their 
general, and giving him over to the British out¬ 
posts : a detestable project, for it is not in the field, 
and with a foreign enemy, that soldiers should 
concert the overthrow of their country’s institu¬ 
tions, and although it would be idle and imperti¬ 
nent in a foreigner to say how much and how long 
men shall bear with what they deem an oppres¬ 
sive government, there is a distinct and especial 
loyalty due from a soldier to his general in the 
field ; a compact of honour, which it is singularly 
base to violate; and so it has in all ages been 
considered. When the Argyraspides, or silver- 
shields of the Macedonians, delivered their general, 
Eumenes, 4n bonds, to Antigonus, the latter, al¬ 
though he had .tempted them to the deed, and 
scrupled not to slay the hero, reproached the 
treacherous soldiers for theVr conduct, and, with 
the approbation of all men, destroyed them. Yet 
Antigonus was not a foreign enemy, but of their 
own kin and, blood. 

An English lieutenant-eolbnel attached to the 
Portuguese service reluctantly undertook the duty 
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of meeting the conspirators, and penetrated, by chap. 

night, but in uniform, behind the French out--— 

posts, by the lake of Aveiro or Ovar. He had 
previously arranged that one of the malcontents 
should meet him on the water; the boats un¬ 
knowingly passed each other in the dark, and the. 
Englishman returned to Aveiro; but he there found* 

John Viana, in company with the adjutant-major, 
D’Argenton. The latter confirmed what Viana 
had declared at Thomar; lie expressed great-re¬ 
spect for Soult, but dwelt upon the necessity of 
removing him before an appeal could be made to 
the soldiers; and he readily agreed to wait, in 
person, upon Beresford, saying he was himself 
too strongly supported in the French army to be 
afraid. 

Marshal Beresford was then at Lisbon, and 
thither D’Argenton followed ; and, having seen 
him and sir Arthur Wellesley, and remained 
five days in that capital, returned to Oporto. 

While at Lisbon, he, in addition to his former 
reasons for this cgnspiracy, stated that Soult wished 
to make himself king of Portugal; an error into 
which he and many others naturally fell, from 
circumstances that 1 have already noticed. 

When sir Arthur Wellesley arrived at Coimbra, 
D’Argenton appeared again at the English head¬ 
quarters ; but this tim'v by the ord<?r of sir Arthur, 
he was conducted through bye-patlis, and returned 
convinced* from what *he had seen and heard, that 
although the allies were, in force on the Mondego, 
many days must elapse before they could be in a • 
condition to attack Oporto. During his absence, 
•D’Argenton was denounced by general Lefebre, 
who was falsely imagirfed to be favourable to 

VOL. ir. * T 
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-Berkely, which this unfortunate man, contrary 

to sir A. Wellesley’s urgent recommendation, had 
insisted upon having, completely proved his guilt; 
and Soult, until that moment, without suspicion, 
..beheld with amazement the abyss that yawned 
' beneath his feet: his firmness, however, did not 
desert him. He offered D’Argenton pardon, and 
even reward, if he would disclose the names 
of the other conspirators and r relate truly what he 
had seen of the English and Portuguese armies. 
The prisoner, to save his life, readily told all that 
he knew of the British, but sir A. Wellesley’s fore¬ 
sight had rendered that tale useless; and with 
respect to his accomplices D’Argenton was immove¬ 
able. Exaggerating the importance of the conspi¬ 
racy, he eyen defied the marshal’s power, and ad¬ 
vised him, as the safest course, to adopt the conspi¬ 
rators’ sentiments ; nor was this boldness fatal to 
him at the moment, for Soulf, anxious to ascertain 
the extent of the danger; delayed executing him, 
and he effected his escape during the subsequent 
operations. 

He was not the only person who communicated 
secretly with the British general ; colonel Donadieu 
and colonel Lafitte were engaged in the conspiracy. 
The latter *is said to have had an interview* with 

i 

sir Arthur, between the outposts of the two armies, 
and from the first the malcontents were urgent that 
the movements of the allied forces should be so 
regulated as to favour tlrnir proceedings ; but sir 
Arthur Wellesley, having little dependence Upon 
intrigue, sternly intimated that his operations could 
not be regulated by their plols, and hastened his' 
military measures. , 
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Under the impression (hat Sylveira was success¬ 
fully defending the line of the Tamega, the British 
general at first resolved to reinforce him by sending 
Beresford’s and sir Robert Wilson’s corps across 
the Douro at Lamego, by which he hoped to cut 
Soult off from Tras os Montes, intending, when, 
their junction was effected, to march with his own* 
army direct upon Oporto, and to cross the Douro 
near that town, by the aid of Beresford’s corps, 
which would then bje on the right bank. This 
measure, if executed, would, including Trant’s, 
Wilson’s, and Sylveira’s people, have placed 
a mass of thirty thousand troops, regulars and 
irregulars, between the Tras os Montes and 
Soult, and the latter must have fought a battle 
under very unfavourable circumstances, or have 
fallen back on the Minho, which he could scarcely 
have passed at that season while pressed by the 
pursuing army. But the plan was necessarily 
abandoned when intelligence arrived* that the 
bridge of Amarante was forced, and that Sylveira, 
pursued by the* enemy, was driven over the 
Douro. 

The news of this disaster only reached Coimbra 
the 4th of May; on the 6\h, a part of the army 
was already in motion to execute a fresh project, 
adapted to the change of affairs; and as this 
eagerness to fall on &oult may appear to justify 
those who censured sir J. Cradock’s caution, it may 
here be Vvell to shev0 how far the circumstances 
were changed. 

When Cradock refused to # advance, the Portu-* 
guese troops were insubordinate and disorganized; 
'they *were now obedient and improved in dis¬ 
cipline. r 
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Sir John Cradock had scarcely any cavalry ;• 
four regiments had since been added. 

In the middle of April, Cuesta was only gathering 
the wrecks of his forces after Medellin; he was 
now at the head of thirty-five thousand men. 

. The intentions of the British government had been 
‘doubtful; they were no longer so. Sir John Cradock’s 
influence had been restricted; but the new general 
came out with enlarged powers, the full confidence 
of the ministers, and with Portuguese rank. His 
reputation, his popularity, and the disposition of 
mankind always prone to magnify the future, whether 
. for good or bad, combined to give an unusual im¬ 
pulse to public feeling, and enabled him to.dictate at 
once to the regency, the diplomatists, the generals,* 
and tlie people; to disregard all petty jealousies ajid 
intrigues, and to calculate upon resources from 
which his predecessor wa£ debarred. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, habituated to the command of armies, was 
moreover endowed by nature with a lofty genius, 
and a mind capacious of warlike affairs. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CAMPAIGN ON THE DOULIO. 

After the victory dt Amarante, Laborde was re¬ 
called to Oporto, but *a brigade of cavalry and a 
regiment of infantry were left to keep up the com¬ 
munication with Loison; and as the insurgent 
general Bonthielo had reappeared on the Lima, 
general Lorge’s dragoons were directed on that 
side. Mermet’s division was then pushed toward^ 
the Vouga, and thus the French army was extended 
by detachments from that river to the Tamega; and 
the wings separated by the Douro and occupying 
two sides of a triangle,, were without communication, 
except by the boat-bridge of Oporto. It required 
three days, therefore, to unite the army on its centre, 
and five days to Concentrate it on either extremity. 

The situation of the allies was very different;— 
sir Arthur Wellesley having, unknown to Soult, 
assembled the bulk of the troops at Coimbra, com¬ 
manded the choice of two lines of operation; the 
one through Viseu an^ Lamego, by, which, in four 
or five marches, he could turn the French left, and 
cut them off from Tras os Montes; the other by the 
roads leading upon Oporto, by which, in two 
marches, he could throw ’himself unexpectedly, and 
in very superior numbers, upon the enemy’s right, 
with a fair prospect of crushing it between the 
Vouga and the Douro. . 

In taking the first of these two lines, which were 
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- mula, the march could be covered by Wilson’s corps, 

at Viseu, and by Sylveira’s, near Lamego. Along 
the second the movement could be screened by 
Trant’s corps on the Vouga. 

• The duke of Dalmatia’s dispositions were made 
in ignorance of sir Arthur Wellesley’s position, 
numbers, and intentions. He was not even aware 
of the vicinity of such an antagonist, but sensible 
that to advance directly upon Lisbon was beyond 
his own strength, he already meditated to cross the 
journal of Tamega, an( l then covered by that river and the 
operations Douro, to follow the great route of Bragan^a, and so 
enter the Salamanca country. It was in this view 
that Loison had been directed to get possession of 
Mezamfrio and Pezo de Ragoa, and the march of 
Mcrmet was only intended to support Franceschi’s 
retreat, when the army should commence its move¬ 
ment towards the Tamega. 

The 9th of May, D’Argenton was arrested; the 
film fell from Soult’s eyes,' and all the perils of his 
position broke at once upon his view. Treason in 
his camp, which he could not probe,' a powerful 
enemy close in his front, the insurgents again active 
in his rear, and the French troops scattered from the 
Vouga to the Tamega, and from the Douro to the 
Lima, and commanded by cjfficers, whose fidelity 
was necessarily suspected, while the extent of the 
conspiracy was unknown. 

Appalling as this prospect was, the duke of 
Dalmatia did not quail ak the view. The ge$gral 
officers assured him of the fidelity of the trofips; 
and Loison was immediately ordered to keep Me¬ 
zamfrio and Ragoa, i#¥h’e could, but, under any 
circumstances, to hold Amarante fast. The greatest 
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part of the guns and stores at Oporto were at the chap 

same time directed upon the Tamega, and the- 

ammunition that could not be removed was de¬ 
stroyed. General Lorge was commanded to with¬ 
draw the garrison from Viana, and to proceed 
likewise to Amarante, and, while D’Argenton was. 
closely, although vainly, pressed to discover the? 
names of the conspirators, Soult prepared to execute 
his intended movement through the Tras os Montes. 

But the war was coming on with a full and swift 
tide; Loison, upon whose vigour the success of the 
operation depended, was already giving way; sir 
Arthur Wellesley was across the Vouga, and Fran- 
ceselii and Mermet were struggling in his grasp. 

The English general resolved to operate along 
both the routes before spoken of, but the greater 
facility of supplying the troops by the coast-line, 
and, above all, the exposed position of the French 
right wing, so near the allies and so distant from 
succour, induced him to make the principal attack 
by the high road leading to Oporto. 

The army was formed in one division of cavalry 
and three df infantry, exclusive of Bcresford’s sepa¬ 
rate corps. 

The first division^, consisting of two brigades of 
infantry and twelve guns, was commanded by lieut.- 
general Paget. 

The second, consisting of three brigades of in¬ 
fantry and six guns, by lieut.-general Sherbrooke. 

The third, consisting of two brigades of infantry 
fix guns, by major-.general Hill. 

^he cavalry by lieut.-general Payne. 

The whole amounted to about fourteen thousand five 
' hundred infantry, fifteen hundred cavalry, and twenty- 
four guns, of which six were pnly three-pounders. 
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The 6th of May, Beresford, with six thousand 
Portuguese, two British battalions, five companies 
of riflemen, and a squadron of heavy cavalry, 
marched upon Lamego by the road of Viscu. 

The 7th, the light cavalry and Paget’s division 
•advanced towards the Youga by the Oporto road, 
'but halted, on the 8th, to give Beresford time to reach 
the Upper Douro, before the attack on the French 
right should commence. >■ 

The 9th, they resumed their march for the bridge 
of Vouga, and, at the same time, Hill’s division, 
taking the Aveiro road, the whole reached the line 
of the Vouga river that evening ; but Paget’s divi¬ 
sion was not brought up until after dark, and then 
with caution, to prevent the enemy’s guards from 
seeing the columns, the intent being to surprise 
Franceschi the next morning. 

That general, with all his cavalry, a regiment of 
Mermet’s division, and six guns, occupied a village, 
about eight miles beyond Youga bridge, called 
Albergaria Nova; the remainder of Mermet’s in¬ 
fantry were at Grijon, one march *in the rear, and 
on the main road to Oporto. Franceschi had that 
day informed Soult that the allied forces were col¬ 
lecting on the Mondego, and that Trant’s posts had 
closed upon the Vouga; but he was far from sus¬ 
pecting that the whole army was upon the last 
river, although, fj;om the imprudent conversation of 
an English officer, bearing a flag of truce, he had 
reason to expect an attack of some kind. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley’s plan was partly arranged 
upon the suggestion pf the field-officer who had 
met D’Argenton. He had observed, during his in¬ 
tercourse with the conspirators, that the lake of' 
Ovar was unguarded, by the French, although it 
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extended twenty miles behind their outposts, and 
that all the boats were at Aveiro, which was in - 
possession of the allied On his information it was 
decided to turn the energy’s right by the lake. 

Accordingly, general"Hill embarked, the evening 
of the 9th, with one brigade, the other being ter 
follow him as quickly as possible. The fishermen 
looked on at first with surprise; but, soon com*- 
prehending the object, they voluntarily rushed in 
crowds to the boats,, and worked with such a will 
that the whole flotilla arrived at Ovar precisely at 
sunrise on the 10th, and the troops immediately 
disembarked. That day, also, marshal Beres- 
ford, having rallied Wilson’s corps upon his own, 
reached Pezo de Ragoa, and he it was that had re¬ 
pulsed Loison, and pursued him to Amarante. 

Both flanks of the French army were now turned, 
and at the same moment.sir Arthur, with the main 
body, fell upon Franceschi, for, while the flotilla 
was navigating the fake of Ovar, the’ attempt to 
surprise that general, at Albergaria Nova, was in 
progress. Sherbrooke's division was still in the 
rear; but general Cotton, with the light cavalry, 
crossing the Vouga, a little after midnight, endea¬ 
voured to turn the enemy’s left, and to get into his 
rear; the head of Paget’s division, marching a little 
later, was to pass through the defiles of Vouga, 
directly upon Albergaria, and Trent’s corps was to 
make way between Paget’s division and the lake of 
Avqiro. 

This enterprise, so we’l conceived, was baffled by 
petty events, such as always, abound in war. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley did not perfectly know the ground 
beyond the Vouga; and, # late in the’evening of the 
9th, colonel Trant, having ascertained that an im- 
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practicable ravine, extending from the lake to Oli- 
vera de Azemiz, would prevent him from obeying 
his orders, passed the bridge of Vouga, and carried 
his own guns beyond the defiles, in order to leave 
the bridge clear for the British artillery and for 
general Richard Stewart’s brigade. 

Stewart was charged to conduct the guns through 
the defile; but the task was difficult, several car¬ 
riages broke down, and Trant’s corps thus took the 
lead of Paget’s column, the .march of which was 
impeded by the broken gun-carriages. Meanwhile 
the cavalry, under Cotton, were misled by the 
guides, and came, in broad daylight, upon Fran- 
ceschi, who, with his flank resting upon a wood, 
garnished with infantry, boldly offered a battle that 
Cotton durst not, under such circumstances, accept. 
Thus, an hour’s delay, produced by a few trifling 
accidents, marred a combination that would have 
shorn Soult of a third of his infantry and all his 
light cavalry, for it is not 1 to be supposed that, 
when Franceschi’s horsemen were cut off, and ge¬ 
neral Hill at Ovar, Mermet’s division could have 
escaped across the Douro. 

When sir Arthur Wellesley came up to Alber- 
garia with Paget’s infantry, Franceschi was still in 
position, skirmishing with Trant’s corps, and evi¬ 
dently ignorant of what a force was advancing 
against him. Being immediately attacked, and his 
foot dislodged from the wood, he retreated along 
the road to Oliveira de Azemis, and was briskly 
pursued by the allied infantry; but, extricating 
himself valiantly from his perilous situation, he 
reached Oliveira without any serious loss; and con¬ 
tinuing his march during the night, by Feria^ 
joined Mermet the next morning at Grijon. 
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Franceschi, in the course of the 10th, could see 
the whole of the English army, including the troops 
with Hill; and it may create surprise that he should 
pass so near the latter general without being at¬ 
tacked : but Hill was strictly obedient to his orders, 
which forbade him to act on the enemy’s rear; and 
those orders were wise and prudent, because the 
principle of operating with small bodies on the 
flanks and rear of an*enemy is vicious ; and, while 
the number of men on the left of the Douro was 
unknown, it would have been rash to interpose 
a single brigade between the advanced-guard and 
the main-body of the French. General Hill was 
sent to Ovar, that the line of march might be eased, 
and the enemy’s attention distracted, and that a 
division of fresh soldiers might be at hand to follow 
the pursuit, so as to arrive on the bridge of Oporto 
pell mell with the flying enemy. The soldierlike 
retreat of Franceschi jprevented the last object from 
being attained. 

General Paget’s division, and the cavalry halted 
the night of the 10th at Oliveira; Sherbrooke’s 
division passed the Vouga later in the day, and 
remained in Albergaria. But the next morning the 
pursuit was renewed, and the men, marching 
strongly, came up with the enemy at Grijon, about 
eight o’clock in the morning. 

COMBAT OF GllIJON. 

The French were drawn up on a range of steep 
hills across the road. A wood, occupied with in¬ 
fantry, covered their right flank; their front was 
protected by villages and broken ground, but their 
left was ill placed.’ The British troops came on 
briskly in one column, and the head was instantly 
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and sharply engaged. The ICth Portuguese regi¬ 
ment, then quitting the line of march, gallantly 
drove the enemy out of the wood covering his right, 
and, at the same time, the Germans, who were in 
the rear, bringing their left shoulders forward, with¬ 
out any halt or check, turned the other flank of the 
French. The latter immediately abandoned the 
position, and, being pressed in the rear by two 
squadrons of cavalry, lost a‘few killed and about 
a hundred prisoners. The heights of Carvalho 
gave them an opportunity to turn and check the 
pursuing squadrons ; yet, when the British infantry, 
with an impetuous pace, drew near, they again 
fell back ; and thus, fighting and retreating, a blow 
and a race, wore the day away. 

During this combat, Hill was to have marched by 
the coast-road towards Oporto, to intercept the 
enemy’s retreat; but, by some error in the trans¬ 
mission of orders, that general, taking the route of 
Feria, crossed Trant’s line of march, and the time 
lost could not be regained.' 

The British halted at dark, but the French, con¬ 
tinuing their retreat, passed the Douro in the night, 
and at two o’clock in the morning the bridge was 
destroyed. All the artillery and baggage still in 
Oporto were immediately directed along the road 
to Amarante, and Mcrmet’s division without halt¬ 
ing at Oporto followed the same route as far as 
Vallonga and Baltar, having instructions to secure 
all the boats, and vigilantly to patrole the right 
bank of the Douro. Lois on, also, whose retreat 
from Pezo de Ragoa was still unknown, once more 
received warning to hold on by the Tamega without 
fail, as he valued the safety of the army. Mean¬ 
while the duke of Dalmatia commanded all the 
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craft in the river to be secured, and, having placed chap. 

guards at the most convenient points, proposed to- 

remain at Oporto during the 12tli, to give time for 
Lorge’s dragoons and the different t detachments of 
the army to concentrate at Amarante. 

Soult’s personal attention was principally directed 
to the river in its course below the city; for the? 
reports of his cavalry led him to believe that Hill's 
division had been disembarked at Ovar from the 
ocean, and he expected that the vessels would come 
round, and the passage be attempted at the mouth 
of the Douro. Nevertheless, thinking that Loison 
still held Mesamfrio and Pezo with six thousand 
men, and knowing that three brigades occupied 
intermediate posts between Amarante and Oporto, 
he was satisfied that his retreat was secured, and 
thought there was no rashness in maintaining his 
position for another day.. 

The conspirators, however, were also busy; his 
orders were neglected, or only half obeyed, and 
false reports of their exocution transmitted to him; 
and, in this state of affairs’ the head of the British 
columns arrived at Villa Nova, and, before eight 
o’clock in the morning of the 12th, they were con¬ 
centrated in one mass, but dovered from the view of 
the enemy by the height on which the convent of 
Sarea stands. 

The Douro rolled between the hostile forces. 

Soult had suffered nothing by the previous opera¬ 
tions, an'd in two days he could take post behind 
the Tamega, from wheneg his retreat upon Bragan^a 
would be certain, and he might, in passing, defeat 
Beresford, for that general’s force was feeble as to 
numbers, and in infahey as to organization; and the 
utmost that sir Arthur expected from it was that, 
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vexing the French line of march, and infesting the 
road of Villa Real, it would oblige Soult to take 
the less accessible route of Chaves, and so retire to 
Gallicia instead of Leon : but this could not be, 
unless the main body of the allied troops followed 
the French closely. Now, Soult, at Salamanca, 
would be more formidable than Soult at Oporto, 
and hence the ultimate object of the campaign, and 
the immediate safety of Beresford’s corps, alike 
demanded that the Douro should be quickly passed. 
But, how force the passage of a river, deep, swift, 
and more than three hundred yards wide, while ten 
thousand veterans guarded the opposite bank ? 
Alexander the Great might have turned from it 
without shame! 

The height of Sarea, round which the Douro 
came with a sharp elbow, prevented any view of 
the upper river from the town; but the duke of 
Dalmatia, confident that all above the city was 
secure, took his station in a house westward of 
Oporto, whence he could discern the whole course 
of the lower river to its mouth. Meanwhile, from 
the summit of Sarea, the English general, with an 
eagle’s glance, searched all the opposite bank and 
the city and country beyond it. He observed horses 
and baggage moving on the road to Vallonga, and the 
dust of columns as if in retreat, and no large body 
of troops was to be seen under arms near the river. 
The French guards were few, and distant from 
each other, and the patroles were neither many nor 
vigilant; but a large unfinished building standing 
alone, yet with a short and easy access to it from 
the river, soon fixed sir Arthur’s attention. 

This building, called the Seminary, was sur¬ 
rounded by a high stone Wall, which coming down 
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to the water on either side, enclosed an area 
sufficient to contain at least two battalions in order 
of battle; the only egress being by an iron gate 
opening on the Vallonga road. The structure itself 
commanded every thing in its neighbourhood, except 
a mound, within cannon-shot, but too pointed tq 
hold a gun. There were no French posts near; 
and the direct line of passage from the height 
of Sarea, across the jriver to the building, being 
to the right hand, was of course hidden from 
the troops in the town. Here, then, with a 
marvellous hardihood, sir Arthur resolved, if he 
could find but one boat, to make his way, 
in the face of a veteran army and a renowned 
general. 


PASSAGE OF THE DOURO. 

A boat was soon obtained; for a poor barber of 
Oporto, evading the French patroles, had, during 
the night, come oven the water in a small skiff ; 
this being 4i scovere d by colonel Waters, a staff 
officer, of a quick and daring temper, he and the 
barber, and the prior of Amarante, who gallantly 
offered his aid, crossed the river, and in half an 
hour returned, unperceived, .with three or four large 
barges. Meanwhile; eighteen or twenty pieces of 
artillery were got up to the convent of Sarea; and 
major-general John Murray, with the German bri¬ 
gade, some squadrons of the 14\h dragoons, and 
two guns, reached the.Barca de Avintas, three miles 
higher up the river, his orders being to search for 
boats, and to effect a passage there also, if possible.. 

Some of the British troops were now sent towards 
Avintas, to support Murray; whi^e ‘others came 
cautiously forwards to the brink of the river. It 
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now was, ten o’clock ;: the enemywere tranquil aaduun- 

-— suspicious; and an officer reported to sir Arthur 

Wellesley that one boat was brought up to the point 
of passage, “ Well, let the men cross” was the 
reply; and upon this simple order, an officer and 
Jwenty-five soldiers, of the Buffs, entered the vessel;* 
and in a quarter of an hour were in the midst of the 
French army. 

The. Seminary was thus gayied without any alarm 
being given, and every thing was still quiet in 
Oporto: not a movement was to be seen; not a 
hostile sound was to be heard: a second boat fol¬ 
lowed the first, and then a third passed a little 
higher up the river; but scarcely had the men from 
the last landed, when a tumultuous noise of drums 
and shouts arose in the city; confused masses of the 
enemy were seen hurrying forth in all directions, 
and throwing out clouds of skirmishers, who came 
furiously down upon the Seminary. The citizens 
were descried gesticulating vehemently, and making 
signals from their houses; and the British troops 
instantly crowded to the' bank of t\ie river; Paget’s 
and Hill’s divisions at the point of embarkation, and 
Sherbrooke’s where the old boat bridge had been 
cut away from Villa Nova. 

Paget himself passed in the third boat, and, 
mounting the roof of the Seminary, was immediately 
struck down, severely wounded. Hill took Paget’s 
place; the musketry was sharp, voluble, and increas¬ 
ing every moment as the ‘number accumulated 
on both sides. The enemy’s attack was fierce 
and.^oinstant; his fire augmented faster than that of 
the British, and his artillery, also, began to play on 
the building.* But the English guns, from the con¬ 
vent of Sarea, commanded the whole enclosure 
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round the Seminary, and swept the left of the wall in chap. 

such a manner as to confine the French assault to the- 

side of the iron gate. Murray, however, did not ap¬ 
pear; and the struggle was so violent, find the moment 
so critical, that sir Arthur would himself have crossed, 
but for the earnest representations of those about him,* 
and the just confidence he had in general Hill. 

Some of the citizens now pushed over to Villa Nova 
with several great boats;; Sherbrooke’s people begun 
to cross in large bodies; and, at the same moment, 
a loud shout in the town, and the waving of hand¬ 
kerchiefs from all the windows, gave notice that the 
enemy had abandoned the lower part of the city: 
and now, also, Murray’s troops were seen descend¬ 
ing the right bank from Avintas. By this time three 
battalions were in the Seminary; and Hill, advancing 
to the enclosure wall, opened a destructive fire upon 
the French columns as they passed, in haste and 
confusion, by the Vallonga road. Five pieces of 
French artillery were Coming out from the town on 
the left; but, appalled by the line of musketry to 
be passed, the (^rivers suddenly pulled up, and 
while thus hesitating, a volley from behind stretched 
most of the artillery-men on the ground; the rest, 
dispersing among the enclos tires, left their guns on 
the road. This volley was given by a part of Sher¬ 
brooke’s people, who, having forced their way through 
the streets, thus came upon the rear. In fine, the 
passage was won; and the allies were in consider¬ 
able force*on the French side of the river. 

To the left, general Sherbrooke, with the brigade 
of guards, and the 29th regiment, was in the town, ' 
and pressing the rear of the enemy, who were quitting 
it. In the centre, general Hill, holding the Semi¬ 
nary and the wall of the enclosure, with the Buffs, 
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the 48th, the 66th, the 16th Portuguese, and a 
battalion of detachments, sent a damaging fire into 
the masses as they passed him; and his line was 
prolonged on the right, although with a consider¬ 
able interval, by general Murray’s Germans, and 
Jtwo squadrons of the 14th dragoons. The remainder 
•of the army kept passing the river at different points; 
and the artillery, from the height of Sarea, still 
searched the enemy’s columns as they hurried along 
the line of retreat. 

If general Murray had then fallen boldly in upon 
the disordered crowds, their discomfiture would have 
been complete; but he suffered column after column 
to pass him, without even a cannon shot, and seemed 
fearful lest they should turn and push him into the 
river. General Charles Stewart and major Hervey, 
however, impatient of this inactivity, charged with 
the two squadrons of dragoons, and rode over the 
enemy’s rear-guard, as it was pushing through a 
narrow road to gain an open space beyond. Laborde 
was unhorsed, Foy badly wounded; and, on the 
English side, major Hervey lost an arm; and his 
gallant horsemen, receiving no support from Murray, 
were obliged to fight their way back with loss. 

This finished the action; the French continued 
their retreat, and the British remained on the ground 
they had gained. The latter lost twenty killed, a 
general and nihety-five men 4 wounded; the former 
had about five hundred men killed and wounded, 
and five pieces of artillery were taken in the fight; 
a considerable quantity of ammunition, and fifty 
guns (of which the carriages had been burnt) were 
afterwards found in the arsenal, and several hundred 
men were captured in the hospitals. 

Napoleon’s veterans were so experienced, so 
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inured to warfare that no troops in the world could chap. 

more readily recover from such a surprise, and- 

before they reached Vallonga their columns were 
again in order, with a regular rear guard covering 
the retreat. A small garrison at the mouth of the 
Douro was cut off*, but, guided by some friendly 
Portuguese, it rejoined the army in the night; and 
Soult, believing that Loison was at Amarante, 
thought he had happily escaped a great danger and 
was still formidable to his enemies. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley employed the remainder of 
the 12th, and the next day, in bringing over the rear 
of the army, together with the baggage, the stores, 
and the artillery. General Murray’s Germans, how¬ 
ever, pursued, on the morning of the 13th, but not 
further than about two leagues on the road of Ama¬ 
rante. This delay has been blamed as an error in 
sir Arthur; it is argued, that an enemy once sur¬ 
prised should never be allowed to recover, and that 
Soult should have been followed up, even while a 
single regiment was left to pursue. But the reasons 
for halting were, first, that a part of the army was 
still on the left bank of the Douro;—secondly, that 
the troops had out marched provisions, baggage, 
and ammunition, and having passed over above 
eighty miles of difficult country in four days, 
during three of which they were constantly fighting, 
both men and animals required rest ; thirdly, that 
nothing was known of Beresford, whose contempo¬ 
rary operations it is time to relate. 

The moment of his arrival on the Douro was 
marked by the repulse of Loison’s division, which 
immediately fell back, as I have already related, to 
Mezamfrio, followed by the Portuguese patroles 
only, for Beresford halted on .the left bank of the 
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river, because the British regiments were still in 
the rear. This was on the 10th. Sylveira, who was 
at Villa Real, had orders to feel towards Mezam- 
frio for the enemy, and the marshal’s force was 
thus, with the assistance of the insurgents, in readi¬ 
ness to turn Soult from the route of Villa Real to 
Bragan^a. 

The 11th, Loison continued his retreat, and Be- 
rcsford finding him so timid, followed, skirmishing 
with his rear guard, and at the same time Sylveira 
advanced from Villa Real. On the 12th, the French 
outposts, in front of Amarante were driven in* and 
the 13th Loison abandoned that town, and took the 
route of Guimaraens. 

These events were unknown to sir Arthur Wel¬ 
lesley on the evening of the 13tli, but he heard 
that Soult, after destroying his artillery and ammu¬ 
nition, near Penafiel, had passed over the mountain 
towards Braga; and judging this to arise from 
Beresford’s operations on the Tamega, he reinforced 
Murray with some cavalry, ordering him to proceed 
by Penafiel, and if Loison still lingered near Ama¬ 
rante, to open a communication with Beresford. The 
latter was at the same time directed to ascend the 
Tamega, and intercept the enemy at Chaves. 

Meanwhile, the main body of the army marched 
in two columns upon the Minho, the one by the route 
of Barca de Troffa and Braga, the other by the 
Ponte d’Ave and Bacellos. But, on the evening 
of the 14th, the movements of the enemy about 
Braga gave certain proofs that not Valen^a and Tuy, 
but Chaves or Montalegre, would be the point of 
his retreat. Hereupon, the left column was drawn 
off from the Bacellos road and directed upon Braga, 
and Beresford was instructed to move by Monterey, 
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upon Villa del Rey, if Soult took tlie line of cl *A p - 
Montalegre. -- 

The 15th, sir Arthur reached Braga. Murray 
was at Guimaraens on his right, and Beresford, who 
had anticipated his orders, was near Chaves, 
having sent Sylveira towards Salamonde, with in¬ 
structions to occupy the passes of Ruivaens and 
Melgassy. But at this time Soult was fifteen miles 
in advance of Braga^ having, by a surprising effort, 
extricated himself from one of the most dangerous 
situations that a general ever escaped from. To 
understand this, it is necessary to describe the 
country through which his retreat was effected. 

I have already observed that the Sierra de 
Cabreira and the Sierra de Catalina line the right 
bank of theTamega; but, in approaching the Douro, 
the latter slants off towards Oporto, thus opening a 
rough but practicable slip of land, through which 
the road leads from # Oporto to Amarante. Hence, 
the French in retreating to the latter town had the 
Douro on their right hand and the Sierra de Cata¬ 
lina on their left. 

Between Amarante, and Braga which is on the 
other side of the Catalipa, a route practicable 
for artillery, runs through Guimaraens, but it is 
necessary to reach Amarante to fall into this 
road. Thus, Soult, as he advanced along the nar¬ 
row pass between the mountairrs and the Douro, 
rested his hopes of, safety entirely upon Loison’s 
holding Amarante. Several days, however, had 
elapsed since that gene, al had communicated, an.d 
an aide-de-camp was sent on the morning of the 
12th to ascertain # his exact position. Colonel 
Tholose, the officer employed, found Loison at 
Amarante, but neither his remonstrances, nor the 
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booi£ after coming intelligence that Oporto was evacuated, 
VI11, and the army in full retreat upon the Tamega, could 
induce that general to remain there, and, as we have 
seen, he marched towards Guimaraens, on the 13th, 
abandoning the bridge of Amarante, without a blow, 
and leaving his commander and two-thirds of the 
army to what must have appeared inevitable de¬ 
struction. 

The news of this unexpected calamity reached 
Soult at one o’clock on the morning of the 13th, 
just as he had passed the rugged banks of the 
Souza river, the weather was boisterous, the men 
were fatigued, voices were heard calling for a capi¬ 
tulation, and the whole army was stricken with dis¬ 
may. Then it was that the duke of Dalmatia jus¬ 
tified, by his energy, that fortune which had raised 
him to his high rank in the world. Being, by a 
Spanish pedlar, informed of a path that, mounting 
the right bank of the Souza, led over the Sierra de 
Catalina to Guimaraens, he, on the instant, silenced 
the murmurs of the treacherous or fearful in the 
ranks, destroyed the artillery, abandoned the military 
chest and baggage, and loading the animals with sick 
men and musket ammunition, repassed the Souza, 
and followed his Spanish' guide with a hardy reso¬ 
lution. 

The rain was falling in torrents, and the path 
was such as might be expected in those wild re¬ 
gions, but the troops made good their passage over 
the mountains to Pombeira, and, at Guiriiaraens, 
happily fell in with Loison. During the night 
they were joined by Lorge’s dragoons from Braga, 
and thus, almost beyond hope, the whole army was 
concentrated. 

If Soult’s energy ii? command was conspicuous 
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on this occasion, his sagacity and judgement were chap. 

not less remarkably displayed in what followed.- 

Most generals would have moved by the direct 
route upon Guimaraens to Braga; but he, with a 
long reach of mind, calculated, from the slackness 
of pursuit after he passed Vallonga, that tjie 
bulk of the English army must be on the road *to 
Braga, and would be there before him; or that, at 
best, he should be obliged to retreat fighting, and 
must sacrifice the guns and baggage of Loison’s 
and Lorge’s corps in the face of an enemy—a 
circumstance that might operate fatally on the 
spirit of his soldiers, and would certainly give 
opportunities to the malcontents; and already one Noble’s 
of the generals (apparently Loison) was recom- do Galice. 
mending a convention like Cintra. 

But, with a firmness worthy of the highest admi¬ 
ration, Soult destroye4 all the guns and the greatest 
part of the baggage and ammunition of Loison’s 
and Lorge’s divisions; then, leaving*the high road 
to Braga on his left, and once more taking to the 
mountain paths, he made for the heights of Car¬ 
valho d’Bste, where he arrived late in the evening 
of the 14th, thus gaining a day’s march, in point 
of time. The morning *of the 15th he drew up 
his troops in the position he had occupied just two 
months before at the battle of Braga; and this 
spectacle, where twenty thousand men were col¬ 
lected upon the theatre of a former victory, and 
disposed so as to produce the greatest effect, roused 
all the sinking pride of the French soldiers. It 
was a happy stroke of generalship, an inspiration 
of real genius! 

Soult now reorganised his army; taking the 
command of the rear-guard himself, and giving 
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that of the advanced guard to general Loison. 
Noble, the French historian of this campaign, says 
“ the whole army was astonished as if it was not 
a stroke of consummate policy that the rear, which 
was pursued by the British, should be under the 
general-in-chief, and that the front, which was to 
fight its way through the native forces, should 
have a commander whose very name called up 
all the revengeful passions pf the Portuguese. 
Maneta durst not surrender; and the duke of 
Dalmatia dextrously forced those to act with most zeal 
who were least inclined to serve him: and, in sooth, 
such was his perilous situation, that all the re¬ 
sources of his mind and all the energy of his 
character were needed to save the army. 

From Carvalho he retired to Salamondc, from 
whence there were two lines of retreat. The one 
through Ruivaens and Venda Nova, by which the 
army had inarched when coming from Chaves two 
months before; the other, shorter, although more im¬ 
practicable, leading by the .Ponte Nova and Ponte 
Miserella into the road running fr<jm Ruivaens to 
Montalegre. But the scouts brought intelligence 
that the bridge of Ruivaens, on the little river of 
that name, was broken, and defended by twelve 
hundred Portuguese, with artillery; and that 
another party had been, since the morning, de¬ 
stroying the Ponte Nova on the'Cavado river. 

The destruction of the first bridge blocked the 
road to Chaves ; the second, • if completed, and 
the passage well defended, would have cut the 
French off from ^Montalegre. ‘ The night was setting 
in, the soldiers were harassed, barefooted, and 
starving; the ammunition was damp with the rain, 
which had never ceased since the 13th, arid which 
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was now increasing in violence, accompanied with chap. 
storms of wind. The British army would certainly n ~ 
fall upon the rear in the morning; and if the Ponte 
Nova, where the guard was reported to be weak, 
could not be secured, the hour of surrender was 
surely arrived. 

In this extremity, Soult sent for major Du long, 
an officer justly reputed for one of the most daring 
in the French rank 3 ; Addressing himself to this 
brave man, he said, “ I have chosen you from the 
whole army to seize the Ponte Nova, which has been cut 
by the enemy. Do you choose a hundred grenadiers 
and twenty-five horsemen; endeavour to surprise 
the guards, and secure the passage of the bridge. 

If you succeed, say so, but send no other report; 
your silence will suffice.” Thus exhorted, Dulong 
selected his men, and departed. 

Favoured by the storm, he reached the bridge 
unperceived of the Portuguese, killed the centincl 
before any alarm was given, and then,' followed by 
twelve grenadiers, began crawling along a narrow 
slip of masonry, which was the only part of the 
bridge undestroyed. The Cavado river was in full 
flood, and roaring in a deep channel; one of the 
grenadiers fell into the 'gulpli, but the noise of 
the storm and the river was louder than his cry ; 
Dulong, with the eleven, still creeping onwards, 
reached the other side, and falling briskly on the 
first posts of the peasants, killed or dispersed the 
whole. At that moment, the remainder of his men 
advanced close to the bridge; and some crossing, 
others mounting the heights, shouting and firing, 
scared the Portuguese supporting-posts, who 
imagined the whole army was upon them; and 
thus the passage was gallantly won. 
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-the advanced guards of the French commenced 

crossing; but as the column of march was long, 
and the road narrow and rugged, the troops filed 
over slowly; and beyond the Ponte Nova there 
was a second obstacle still more formidable. For the 
pass in which the troops were moving being cut in 
the side of a mountain, open on the left for seve¬ 
ral miles, at last came upon* a torrent called the 
Misarella, which, breaking dpwn a deep ravine, 
or rather gulph, was only to be crossed by a bridge, 
constructed with a single lofty arch, called the 
Saltador , or leaper; and so narrow that only 
three persons could pass abreast. Fortunately 
for the French, the Saltador was not cut, but 
entrenched and defended by a few hundred Portu¬ 
guese peasants, who occupied the rocks on the 
. s. farther side; and here the good soldier Dulong 
operations agam saved the army : for, when a first and second 
attempt had* been repulsed with loss, he carried 
the entrenchments by a third effort; but, at the 
same instant, fell deeply wounded himself. The 
head of the column now poured over, find it was 
full time, for the English guns were thundering in 
the rear, and the Ponte Nova was choked with dead. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, quitting Braga on the 
morning of the 16th, had come, about four o’clock, 
upon Soult’s rear-guard, which remained at Sala- 
monde to cover the passage of the army over the 
bridges. The right was strongly protected by a 
ravine, the left occupied a ,steep hill; and a stout 
battle might have been made, but men thus cir¬ 
cumstanced, and momentarily expecting an order 
to retreat, will Seldom stand firmly; and, on this 
occasion, when some Mght troops turned the left, 
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and general Sherbrooke, with the guards, mounting chap. 

the steep hill, attacked the front, the French made-— 

but one discharge, and fled in confusion to the 
Ponte Nova. As this bridge was not on the direct 
line of retreat, they were for some time unper¬ 
ceived, and gaining ground of their pursuers, 
formed a rear-guard; but, after a time, being dis¬ 
covered, some guns were brought to bear on them; 
and then man and horse, crushed together, went 
over into the gulph; and the bridge, and the 
rocks, and the defile beyond were strewed with 
mangled bodies. 

This was the last calamity inflicted by the sword 
upon the French army in this retreat; a retreat 
attended by many horrid as well as glorious events; 
for the peasants in their fury, with an atrocious 
cruelty, tortured and mutilated every sick man and 
straggler that fell into their power; and on the other 
hand, the soldiers, who held together in their turn, 
shot the peasants ; wliile the track of ’the columns 
might be discovered from afar by the smoke of the 
burning houses.. 

The French reached Montalegre on the 17tli; 
and an English staff-officer, with some cavalry, 
being upon their rear, as far as Villella, picked 
up some stragglers ; but sir Arthur, with the main 
body of the army, halted that day at Ruivaens. 

The 18th he renewed the pursuit, and a part of his 
cavalry passed Montalegre, followed by the guards; 
the eneihy was, however, drawn up behind the Salas 
in force, and no action tqok place. Sylveira, indeed, 
had entered Montalegre, from the side of Chaves, 
before the British came up from Ruivaens; but 
instead of pursuing, he put his men into quarters ; 
and a Portuguese officer of *his division, who was 
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despatched to marshal Beresford with orders to move 
. from Villa Perdrices upon Villa del Rey, loitered on 
the road so long, that all chance of intercepting the 
French line of .march was at an end ; for though 
Beresford, on the 19th, pushed colonel Talbot with 
die 14th dragoons as far as Ginjo, Franceschi turned 
in force, and obliged that officer to retire ; and thus 
the pursuit terminated, with the capture of a few 
stragglers on the Salas. 

Soult himself crossed the frontier by Allaritz on 
the 18th; and on the 19th entered Orensc, but 
without guns, stores, ammunition, or baggage ; his 
men exhausted with fatigue and misery, the greatest 
part being without shoes, many without accoutre¬ 
ments, and in some instances even without muskets. 
He had quitted Orense seventy-six days before, with 
about twenty-two thousand men, and three thousand 
five hundred had afterwards joined him from Tuy. 
He returned with nineteen thousand five hundred, 
having lost by the sword and sickness, by assassi¬ 
nation and capture, six thousand good soldiers; of 
which number above three thousand were taken in 
hospitals,* and about a thousand were killed by the 
Portuguese, or had died of sickness, previous to the 
retreat. The remainder were captured, or had 
perished within the last eight days. He had carried 
fifty-eight pieces of artillery into Portugal, and he 
returned without a gun ; yet was his reputation as 
a stout and able soldier no wise diminished. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

* The duke of Dalmatia’s arrangements being con¬ 
tinually thwarted by the conspirators, his military 

j 

* Viz. 1800 left in Viana and Braga. 

500 including the wounded taken in Oporto. 

1900 taken at Chaves, by Sylvcira. 
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conduct cannot be fairly 'judged of? Nevertheless, 
the errors of the campaign may, without injustice, 
be pointed out, leaving to others the task of tracing 
them to their true sources. 

1°. The disposition of the army, bn both sides of 
the Douro, and upon such extended lines, when no 
certain advice of the movements and strength of tho 
English force had been received, was rash. It was, 
doubtless, right, that .to clear the front of the army, 
and to gather information, Franceschi should advance 
to the Vouga; but he remained too long in the same 
position, and lie should have felt Trant’s force more 
positively. Had the latter officer (whose boldness 
in maintaining the line of the Vouga was extremely 
creditable) been beaten, as he easily might have 
been, the anarchy in the country would have in¬ 
creased ; and as Beresford’s troops at Thomar wanted 
but an excuse to disband themselves, the Portuguese 
and British preparations must have been greatly 
retarded. 

2°. That Soult, when he had secured, as he 
thought, all the boats on an unfordable river three 
hundred yajrds wide, should think himself safe from 
an attack for one day, is not wonderful. The im¬ 
probability that such a barrier could be forced in 
half an hour might have rendered Fabius careless; 
but there were some peculiar circumstances attend¬ 
ing the surprise of the French army which indicate 
great negligence. The commanding officer of one 
regiment, reported, as *early as six o’clock, that the 
English were crossing the river; the report was 
certainly premature, because no man passed before 
ten o’clock; but it reached Sbult, and he sent gene¬ 
ral Quesnel, the governor of Oporto,'to verify the 
fact. Quesnel stated, on his return, and truly, that 
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book it was an error, and Soult took no further precaution. 
——— The patroles were not increased; no staff-officers 
appear to have been employed to watch the river, 
and no signals were established; yet it was but 
three days since D’Argenton’s conspiracy had been 
discovered, and the extent of it was still unknown. 
This circumstance alone should have induced the 
duke of Dalmatia to augment the number of his 
guards and posts of observation, that the multipli¬ 
city of the reports might render it impossible for the 
malcontents to deceive him. The surprise at Oporto 
must, therefore, be considered as a fault in the 
general, which could only be atoned for by the 
high resolution and commanding energy with which 
he saved his army in the subsequent retreat. 

3°. When general Loison suffered marshal Beres- 
ford to drive him from Pezo de Ragoa and Mezam- 
frio, he committed a grave military error; but when 
he abandoned Amarante, he relinquished all claim 
to military reputation, as a simple statement of facts 
will prove. The evening of the 12th he wrote to 
Soult that one regiment had easily repulsed the 
whole of the enemy’s forces; yet he, although at 
the head of six thousand men, cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, that night and without another shot being 
fired, abandoned the only passage by which, as far 
as he knew, the rest of the army could escape from 
its perilous situation with honour. It was not gene¬ 
ral Loison’s fault if England did not triumph a 
second time for the capture of a French marshal. 

MOVEMENTS OF THE BRITISH GENERAL. 

c 

1°. If sir Arthur Wellesley’s operation be looked 
at as a whole, it is impossible to deny his sagacity 
in planning, his decision and celerity in execution. 
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When he landed at Lisbdn, the nation was dismayed 
by previous defeats, distracted with anarchy, and . 
menaced on two sides by powerful armies, one of 
which was already in possession of the second city 
in the kingdom. In twenty-eight days he had re¬ 
stored public confidence; provided a defence against 
one adversary; and having marched two hundred 
miles through a rugged country, and forced the 
passage of a great river—caused his other opponent 
to flee over the frontier, without artillery or baggage. 

2°.—Such being the result, it is necessary to 
show that the success was due, not to the caprice 
of fortune, but to the talents of the general; that 
he was quick to see, and active to strike; and, first, 
the secresy and despatch with which the army was 
collected on the Vouga belongs entirely to the man; 
for, there were many obstacles to overcome; and 
D’Argenton, as the sequel proved, would, by his 
disclosures, have ruined sir Arthur’s combinations; 
if the latter had not providently given him a false 
view of affairs. The subsequent march from the 
Vouga to the Douro was, in itself, no mean effort, 
for, it must be recollected, that this rapid advance 
against an eminent commander, and a veteran army 
of above twenty thousand men, was made with 
a heterogeneous force, of which only sixteen 
thousand men were approved soldiers, the re¬ 
mainder being totally unformed by discipline, 
untried in battle, and, only three weeks before, 
were in a state of open mutiny. 

3°.—The passage of the Douro, at Oporto, 
would, at first sight, seem a rash undertaking; but, 
when examined closely, it proves to be an example 
of cpnsummate generalship, both in the conception 
and the execution. * The careless watch maintained 
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by the French'may, indeed, be called fortunate, 
because it permitted the English general to get a 
few men over unperceived; but it was not twenty- 
five, nor twenty-five hundred, soldiers that could 
have maintained themselves, if heedlessly cast on 
the other side. Sir Arthur, when he so coolly 
said—“ let them pass," was prepared to protect them 
when they had passed. He did not give that order 
until he knew that Murray, had found boats at 
Avintas, to ferry over a considerable number of 
troops, and, consequently, that that general, de¬ 
scending the Douro, could cover the right flank of 
the Seminary, while the guns planted on the heights 
of Sarea could sweep the left flank, and search all 
the ground enclosed by the wall round the building. 
If general Murray’s troops only had passed, they 
would have been compromised; if the whole army 
had made the attempt at Avintas, its march would 
have been discovered; but in the double passage 
all was secured: the men in the Seminary by the 
guns, by the strength of the building, and by 
Murray’s troops; the latter by the surprise on the 
town, which drew the enemy’s attention away from 
them. Hence, it was only necessary to throw a 
few brave men into the Seminary unperceived, and 
then the success was almost certain; because, while 
that building was maintained, the troops in the 
act of passing *could neithet be prevented nor 
harmed by the enemy. To attain great objects by 
simple means is the highest effort of genius ! 

4°.—If general Murray had attacked vigorously, 
the ruin of the French army would have ensued. 
It was an opportunity "that would have tempted a 
blind man to strjke ; the neglect of it argued want 
of military talent and of military hardihood; and 
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how would it have appeared if Loison had not 
abandoned Amarante ? If Soult, effecting his 
retreat in safety, and reaching Zamora or Sala¬ 
manca in good order, had turned on Ciudad 
Rodrigo, he would have found full occupation 
for sir Arthur Wellesley in the north; and h*j 
would have opened a free communication with the 
duke of Belluno. The latter must, then, have 
marched either against Seville or Lisbon ; and thus 
the boldness and excellent conduct of the English 
general, producing no adequate results, would have 
been overlooked, or, perhaps, have formed a 
subject for the abuse of some ignorant, declamatory 
writer. 

5°.—Sir Arthur Wellesley’s reasons for halting 
at Oporto, the 13th, have been already noticed, but 
they require further remarks. Had he followed 
Soult headlong, there no doubt that the latter 
would have been overtaken on the Souza river, and 
destroyed ; but this ’chance, arising from Loison’s 
wretched movements, was not to be foreseen. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley knew nothing of Beresford’s 
situation; but he naturally supposed that, following 
his instructions, the latter was about Villa Real; 
and that, consequently, tlfe French would, from 
Amarante, either ascend the Tamega to Chaves, 
or taking the road to Guimaraens and Braga, make 
for the Minho. Hence, he remained where he 
could command the main roads to that river, in 
order to intercept Soult’s retreat and force him to 
a battle; where&s, if he bad once entered the defile 
formed by the Douro &nd the Sierra de Catalina,* 
he could only have followed his enemy in one column 
by a difficult route, a process promising little 
advantage. Nevertheless, seeing that he detached 
vol. ir. 
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rook general Murray by that route at last, it would 

-1_ appear that he should have ordered him to press 

the enemy closer than he did ; but there a political 
difficulty occurred. 

The English cabinet, although improvident in 
its preparations, was very fearful of misfortune, 
and the general durst not risk the safety of a single 
brigade, except for a great object, lest a slight 
disaster should cause the army to be recalled. Thus, 
he was obliged to curb his naturally enterprising 
disposition, and to this burthen of ministerial inca¬ 
pacity, which he bore even to the battle of Sala¬ 
manca, may be traced that over-caution which has 
been so often censured as a fault, not only by mili¬ 
tary writers, but by Napoleon, who, judging from 
appearances, erroneously supposed it to be a eha- 
King Jo- racteristic of the man, and often rebuked his 
turcd Cor-" generals for not taking advantage thereof. 
dcucc° ms. 6°.—-The marches and encounters, from the 14th 

to the 17th, were excellent bn both sides. Like 
the wheelings and buffeting of two vultures in the 
air, the generals contended, the one for safety, the 
other for triumph ; but there was evidently a failure 
in the operations of marshal Beresford. Soult did 
not reach Salamonde until the evening of the 15th, 
and his rear guard was still there on the evening 
of the 16th. Beresford was in person at Chaves 
on the 16th, and his troops reached that place early 
on the morning of the 17th. Soult passed Monta- 
legre on the 18th, but from Chaves to that place 
is only one march. 

* Again, marshal Beresford was in possession of 
Amarante on the 13th, and as there was an excel¬ 
lent map of the province in existence, he must-have 
known the importance of Salamonde, and that there 
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were roads to it through Mondin and Cavcz, shorter. 
than by Guimaraens and Chaves. It is true that 
Sylveira was sent to occupy Ruivaens and Melgacy ; 
but he executed his orders slowly, and Misarella 
was neglected. Major Warre, an officer of the 
marshal’s staff, endeavoured, indeed, to break doypi 
the bridges of Ponte Nova and Ruivaens ; and it 
was by his exertions that the peasants, surprised at 
the former, had been, collected; but lie had only a 
single dragoon with him, and was without powder 
to execute this important task. The peasantry, 
glad to be rid of the French, were reluctant 
to stop their retreat, and still more to destroy the 
bridge of Misarella, which was the key of all the 
communications, and all the great markets of the 
Entre Minho e Douro ; and therefore sure to 
be built up again, in which case the people knew 
well that their labour apd time would be called for 
without payment. It is undoubted that Soult owed 
his safety to the failure in breaking those bridges; 
and it docs appear that, if major Warre had been 
supplied with the necessary escort and materials 
he would have effectually destroyed them. 

Sylveira did not move either in the direction or 
with the celerity required of him by Beresford, 
there seems to have been a misunderstanding 
between them; but allowance must be made for 
the numerous mistakes necessarily arising in the 
transmission of orders by officers speaking different 
languages; and for the difficulty of moving troops 
not accustomed, or perfectly willing to act to¬ 
gether. * 
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The duke of Dalmatia halted at Orense the 20th, 
but on the 21st put his troops in motion upon 
Lugo, where general Fournier, of the 6th corps, 
with three battalions of infantry and a regiment of 
dragoons, was besieged by twelve or fifteen thou¬ 
sand Spaniards, under the command of general 
Mahi. But to explain this it is necessary to relate 
Romana’s operations, after his defeat at Monterey 
on the 6th of March. 

Having reassembled the fugitives at Puebla do 
Senabria, on the borders of Leon, he repaired 
his losses by fresh levies, and was soon after joined 
by three thousand men from Castile, and thus, un¬ 
known to Ney, he had, as it were, gained the rear 
of the sixth corps. Villa Franca del Bierzo was, at 
this time, occupied by two "weak French battalions, 
and their nearest support was at Lugo : Romana re¬ 
solved to surprise them, and, dividing J liis forces, 
sent Mendizabel with one division by the valley of 
the Syl to take the French in rear, and marched 
himself by the route of Calcabellos. The French, thus 
surrounded in Vi,lla Franca, after a short skirmish, 
in which the Spaniards lost about a hundred men, 
surrendered, and were sent into the Asturias. 

Romana then detached a part of his forces to 
Orense and Ponte Vedra, to assist Morillo and the 
insurrection in the western parts of Gallicia, 
where, with the aid of the English ships of war, 
and notwithstanding the shameful neglect of the 
supreme central junta, the patriots were proceeding 
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vigorously. The moveable columns of the sixth chap. 

corps daily lost a number of men; some in open- 

battle, but a still greater number by assassinations, 
which were rigorously visited upon the districts 
where they took place; and thus, in Gallicia, as in 
every other other part of Spain, the war hourly as¬ 
sumed a more horrid character. Referring to this 
period, colonel Barios afterwards told Mr. Frere 
that, to repress the excesses of marshal Ney’s troops, 
he, himself, had, in cold blood, caused seven hundred ^^ 

French prisoners to be drowned in the Minlio; an 
avowal recorded by Mr. Frere, without animadver¬ 
sion, but which, happily for the cause of humanity, 
there is good reason to believe was as false as it was 
disgraceful. 

After the capture of Vigo, the Spanish force on 
the coast increased rapidly. Barios returned to 
Seville; Martin Carrera assumed the command of 
the troops near Orcnsc, and the Contje Norona of 
those near Vigo. General Maucunc returned to 
St. Jago from Tuy, and Ney, apprized of the loss 
at Villa Franca* advanced to Lugo. Romana im¬ 
mediately abandoned Gallicia, and, entering the 
Asturias by the pass of Cienfuegos, marched along 
the line of the Gallician frontier, until he reached 
Navia de Suarna. Here he left Mahi, with the army, 
to observe Ney, but repaired, himself, to Oviedo, 
to redress the crying wrongs of the Asturians. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the evil doings 
of the Asturian.junta, which was notoriously cor¬ 
rupt and incapable. Rnnana, after a short inquiry, 
dismissed the members in‘virtue of his supreme 
authority, and appqinted new men; but this act of 
justice gave great offence to Jovellanos and others. 

It appeared too close an approximation to Cuesta's 
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™}° K manner, in Leon, the year before; and as the central 

- government, always selfish and jealous, abhorred 

any indication of vigour or probity in a general, 
Romana was soon afterwards deprived of his com¬ 
mand. Meanwhile, he was resolutely reforming 
abuses, when his proceedings were suddenly arrested 
by an unexpected event. 

As soon as Ney understood that the Spanish 
army was posted on the Gallician side of the 
Asturian frontier, and that Romana was likely to 
excite the energy of the Asturian people, he planned 
a combined movement, to surround and destroy, not 
only Romana and his army, but also the Asturian 
forces, which then amounted to about fifteen thou¬ 
sand men, including the partida of Porlier, com¬ 
monly called the Marquisetto. This force, com¬ 
manded by general 13allasteros and general Voster, 
occupied Infiesta, on the eastern side of Oviedo, 
and Castropol on the coast, ^fey, with the consent 
of Joseph, arranged that Kellerman, who was at 
Astorga, with six guns and eight thousand seven 
hundred men, composed of detachments, drawn 
together from the different corps, should penetrate 
the Asturias from the south east by the pass of 
Pajares; that Bonnet, who always remained at the 
town of St. Andero, should break in, from the north 
east, by the coast road ; and ‘that the sixth corps 
should make an irruption by the Concejo de Ibias, a 
short but difficult route leading directly from Lugo. 

When the period for these combined movements 
tyas determined, Ney, appointing general Mar- 
chand to command in Gallicia during his own 
absence, left three battalions under Maucune at St. 

• ' i 

Jago, three others in garrison at Coruna under 
general D’Armagnae, one at Ferrol, and three with 
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a regiment of cavalry under Fournier at Lugo; and 
then marched himself, with twelve battalions of in¬ 
fantry and three regiments of cavalry, against Mahi. 
The latter immediately abandoned his position 
at Navia de Suama, and drawing off by his left, 
without giving notice to Romana, returned *to 
Gallicia and again entered the valley of the Syl. 
Ney, either thinking that the greatest force was 
near Oviedo, or that it was more important to 
capture Romana than to disperse Mahi's troops, con¬ 
tinued his route by the valley of the Nareca, and 
with such diligence that he reached Cornellana and 
Grado, one march from Oviedo, before Romana 
knew of his approach. The Spanish general, thus 
surprized, made a feeble and fruitless endeavour 
to check the French at the bridge of Penaflor, after 
which, sending the single regiment he had with 
him to Infiesta, he embarked on board an English 
vessel at Gihon, and so escaped. 

The 18th of May, Ney entered Oviedo, where he 
was joined by Kellerma'h, .and the next day pursued 
Romana to Gilrtm. Bonnet, likewise, executed his 
part, but somewhat later; and thus Vorster, being 
unmolested by Ney, had .time to collect his corps 
on the coast. Meanwhile Ballasteros, finding that 
Bonnet had passed between him and Vorster, boldly 
marched upon St. Andero and retook it, making 
the garrison and sick men (in all eleven hundred) 
prisoners. The Amelia and Statira, British frigates, 
arrived off the. harbour at the same moment, and 
captured three French corvettes and two luggers, 
on board of which some staff-officers were endea¬ 
vouring to escape. 

Bonnet, however, followed hard upon Ballaste¬ 
ros, and, the 11th of June, routed him so com- 
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pletely that he, also, was forced to save himself on 

- board an English vessel, and the French recovered 

all the prisoners, and, amongst them, the men taken 
at Villa Franca, by Romana. But, before this, Ney, 
uneasy for his posts in Gallicia, had returned to 
Coruna by the coast-road through Castropol, and 
K.ellermau, after several trifling skirmishes with 
Vorster, had also retired to Valladolid. This expe¬ 
dition proved that Asturia was not calculated for 
defence, although, with the aid of English ships, it 
might become extremely troublesome to the French. 

While Ney was in Asturia, Carrera, advancing 
from the side of Orense, appeared in front of 
St. Jago di Compostella at the moment that colonel 
D'Esmenard, a staff-officer sent by the marshal to 
give notice of his return to Coruna, arrived with an 
escort of dragoons in Maucune’s camp. This escort 
was magnified by the Spaniards into a reinforce¬ 
ment of eight hundred men ; but Carrera, who had 
been joined by Morillo, commanded eight thousand, 
and, on the 23d, having, attacked Maucune, at a 
place called “ Campo dc Estrella” totally defeated 
him, with a loss of six hundred men and several 
guns. The Spaniards did not pursue, but the 
French retreated in confusion to.Coruna. Nor was 
A his the only check suffered by the 6th corps ; for 
Mahi, having united a great body of peasants to 
his army, drove back Fournier’s out-posts, and 
closely invested him in Lugo on the 19th. 

Such was the state of affairs in Gallicia when 
Soult arrived at Orense; anjl as the inhabitants of 
that town, from whom he got intelligence of these 
s. events, rather, exaggerated the success of their 
Operations countrymen, the* French marshal immediately sent 
forward ail advanced 'guard of his stoutest men to 
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relieve Lugo, and followed himself, by the route of 
Monforte, with as much speed as the exhausted. 
state of his troops would permit. The 22d, he 
reached Gutin, and, the same day, his van being 
descried on the mountains above Lugo, Mahi broke 
up his camp, and fell back to Mondenedo. 

The 23d, Soult entered Lugo, where he heard of 
the emperors first successes in Austria, and, with 
renewed energy, prepared for fresh exertions him¬ 
self. The 30th, he .was joined by Ney, who, un¬ 
informed of Mahi’s position at Mondenedo, had 
missed a favourable opportunity of revenging the 
loss at St. Jago. Meanwhile Romana, disembarking 
at Ribadeo, joined Mahi at Mondenedo, and imme¬ 
diately marched along the line of the Asturias 
frontier, until he arrived at the sources of the 
Neyra, then, crossing the royal road, a little above 
Lugo, plunged, once more, into the valley of the 
Syl; and, having gained Orense, the 6th of June, 
opened a communication with Carrera* at St. Jago, 
and with the insurgents ajt Vigo. This movement 
of Romana’s Was able, energetic, and worthy of 
every praise. 

In pursuance of an order from the emperor, Soult 
now sent eleven, hundred men, composed of 
dismounted dragoons and skeletons of cavalry 
regiments, to France; and, hawng partially re¬ 
stored the artillery and equipments of the second 
corps, from the arsenals of Coruna and Ferrol, he, 
in concert with the duke of Elchingen, arranged 
a fresh plan for the destruction of Romana, the 
execution of which failed, • as shall be hereafter 
noticed; but, at present, it is necessary to resume 
the narrative of 
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victor’s operations. 

After the abortive effort to gain Badajos, the duke 
of Belluno, in obedience to the king’s orders, pro¬ 
ceeded to recover Alcantara. His rear was still 
within two marches of Merida when the head of 
his columns, under Lapisse, drove back some cavalry 
posts, entered the town of Alcantara, and the next 
day attempted the passage of °the bridge. 

The Portuguese force consisted of two thousand 
infantry, fifty cavalry, and six guns ; and some works 
of defence were constructed on the right bank of 
the river; but, on the 14th of May, Lapisse lining 
the rocks on the left bank of the river, skir¬ 
mished so sharply that the militia regiment of 
Idanha gave way. Colonel Mayne then sprung a 
mine, but the explosion doing little injury to 
the bridge, the French made good the passage. 
The Portuguese, who had suffered considerably, 
retired to the Puente de Segura, and Lapisse im¬ 
mediately sent patroles .towards Castello Branco, 
Salvatierra, and Idanha Nova. * 

« 

Intelligence of this attack having reached gene¬ 
ral Mackenzie, he directed preparations to be made 
for destroying the boat-bridgo at Abrantes, and 
marched, in person, by Corti^ada to Sobreira For¬ 
mosa ; this movement, and a» rumour that Soult 
had retreated from Oporto, afforded an excuse to 
Victor for again abandoning Alcantara, and resuming 
his former camp. During his absence, Cuesta, true 
to the promise he had givpn, attacked the fort of 
Merida; but, on the return of the French advanced 
guard, rccrossed the Guadiana ; and fell back to 
Zafra, having first ravaged .all the flat country, and 
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obliged the inhabitants to withdraw into the moun¬ 
tains. 

Some time before this, king Joseph had received 
a despatch from the French minister of war, giving 
notice that reinforcements had sailed from England, 
and warning him to lose no time in marching against 
Lisbon, to create a useful diversion in favour of 
Soult. It might be supposed that the original plan 
of the emperor would then have been acted upon, 
and this was the first thought of Joseph himself; 
but other circumstances created doubt and hesita¬ 
tion in his councils, and, finally, induced him to 
abandon all thoughts of Portugal. 

When Napoleon returned to Paris, he imagined 
hostilities with Austria, although certain, would 
not break out so suddenly, but that he should 
have time to organise a sufficient army in Germany, 
without drawing his Vbtcran troops from Spain. 
Hence, he still left tlie imperial guards at Vittoria, 
and sending the prince of Neufchatel to command 
the troops on the Danube^ he himself remained at 
Paris, to superintend the preparations for opening 
the campaign. The Austrians were, however, not 
inattentive observers of the perfidy which accom¬ 
panied the invasion?of Spain; and, aptly taking the 
hint, attacked the French outposts and published 
their own declaration of war at the same moment. 

Berthier, incapable of acting a principal part, 
was surprised, and made a succession of false 
movements that would have been fatal to the 
French army, if the emperor, journeying day aiyl 
night, had not arrived at the very hour when his 
lieutenant was on # the point of consummating the 
ruin of the army. Then, indeed, was seen the 
supernatural force of Napoleon’s genius : in a few 
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hours he changed the aspect of affairs, in a 
few days, maugre their immense number, his 
enemies, baffled and flying in all directions, pro¬ 
claimed his mastery in an art which, up to that 
moment, was imperfect; for never, since troops 
first trod a field of battle, was such a display of 
military skill made by man. 

But previous to these successes, so threatening 
had been the aspect of affairs in Germany, that the 
imperial guards had been recalled from Vittoria, 
and hurried to the Danube, the great reserve of 
infantry was, as we have seen, struck off the rolls 
of the army in Spain, and the skeletons of the 
fourth squadrons of every cavalry regiment were 
ordered to return to their depots in France. Even 
the fifth corps, under Mortier, then on its way 
to Valladolid from Zaragoza, was directed to 
halt, and hold itself in readiness to march for 
Germany; and thus, while Victor was reluctant to 
move, while Ney was demanding more troops to 
preserve Gallieia, and w|iilo the fate of the second 
corps was unknown, the whole army was actually 
diminished by forty thousand men, and fifteen 
thousand more were paralysed with regard to 
offensive operations. 

These things rendered Joseph timid. Madrid, 
it was argued in,.his councils,, was of more conse¬ 
quence than Lisbon. Soult might be already at 
the latter place; or, if not, he might extricate 
himself from his difficulties, for the capital of 
Spain must be covered. .In pursuance of this 
reasoning, Sebastiani was forbidden any forward 
movement; and the duke of Belluno, whose army 
was daily wasting with the Guadiana fever, took 
a position at Torre-Mocha, a central point between 
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Truxillo, Merida, and* Alcantara*. His cavalry chap. 

posts watched all the passages over the Guadiana_ ‘ 

and the Tagus; and his communications with f f 
Madrid, between the Tietar and the Tagus, were operations 
protected by twelve hundred men, detached for 
that purpose by the king. 

But one timid measure in war generally produces 
another. The neighbourhood of the English force 
at Castel Branco increased the energy of the Spanish 
insurgents, who infested the valley of the Tagus, 
and communicated secretly with those of the Sierra 
de Guadalupe; hence, Victor, alarmed for his 
bridge at Almaraz, sent a division there the 22d of 
May; and, as from that period until the 10th of 
June, he remained quiet: his campaign, which had 
opened so brilliantly, was annulled. He had 
neither assisted Soult, nor crushed Cuesta, nor 
taken Badajos nor Sevjlle; yet he had wasted and 
lost, by sickness, more men than would have sufficed 
to reduce both Lisbon and Seville. The Spaniards 
were daily recovering strength and confidence ; and 
sir Arthur Wellesley, after defeating Soult, had full 
leisure to'return to the Tagus, and to combine 
his future operations with the Spanish armies in 
the south. 

Information that *Lapisse had forced the bridge 
of Alcantara reached the English general on the 
night of the 17th. That part oT the army which 
was still behind Salamonde received immediate 
orders to retrace their steps to Oporto; and when 
the retreat of'Soult by Orense was ascertained, 
the remainder of the hoops, including three Por¬ 
tuguese brigades under Beresford, followed the 
same route. Colonel Trant was* then appointed 
military governor of Oporto • and it was thought 
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-1- battalions and militia to defend the northern pro¬ 
vinces ; for Soult’s army was considered a crippled 
force, which could not for a long time appear again 
in the field ; a conclusion drawn, as we shall see, 
from false data, and without due allowance being 
made for the energy of that chief. 

As the army proceeded southward, the contracted 
scope of Lapissc’s movements was ascertained. 
Colonel Mayne was directed again to take post at 
Alcantara; and a reinforcement of five thousand 
men having landed at Lisbon, the rapidity of the 
march slackened. Passing by easy journeys through 
Coimbra, Thomar, and Punliote, the troops reached 
Abrantes the 7th of June, and encamped on the 
left bank of the Tagus; but there was sickness and 
a great mortality in his ranks. 

From the moment of his arrival in Portugal, 
sir Arthur Wellesley had looked to the defeat of 
Victor as the principal, and the operation against 
sirA.Wci- Soult as the secondary, object of the campaign; 
Corrcspon- and the English government, Receding to his 
Bail?Pa- views, now gave him a discretionary power to 
pew, i8io. cntcr the nearest provinces of Spain, if Portugal 
should not thereby be endangered. In his cor¬ 
respondence with the junta and with Cuesta, he 
had strongly urged the necessity of avoiding any 
serious collision with the enemy until the British 
troops could act in concert with the Spanish armies. 
This advice, approved of by the junta, was 
attended to by Cuesta ; insomuch that he did not 
seek a battle, but he exposed his advanced posts, 
as if in derision of the counsel; and, disdainful 
of the English general’s abilities, expressed his 
belief that the latter bgd no desire to act heartily, 
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“ because,” said he, “ the system of the British 
appears to be never to expose their troops; owing' 
to which, they never gain decisive actions by land.” 

Cuesta’s knowledge of the enemy’s strength and 
positions was always inaccurate, and his judgement 
false; hence he himself not only never gained any 
decisive action, but lost every army entrusted to hi3 
command. He was discontented with the movement 
against Soult, asserting that his hold of Gallicia 
would only be strengthened thereby, unless that 
favourite folly of all Spanish generals were adopted, 
namely, surrounding the enemy, without regarding 
whether the troops to be surrounded were more or 
less numerous than the surrounders. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, however, affirmed that if Soult were 
first driven over the Minho, a combined attack 
afterwards made upon Victor would permanently 
deliver Gallicia; and this plan being followed, 
Gallicia was abandoned by the French, and they 
never returned to tha? province. 

When the English army was again free to act, 
Cuesta was importunate that a joint offensive opera¬ 
tion against Victor should be undertaken ; but, 
obstinately attached to his own opinions, he insisted 
upon tracing the whole plan of campaign. Yet 
his views .were so opposed to all sound military 
principles, that sir Arthur, although anxious to 
conciliate his humour, could scarcely concede the 
smallest point, lest a vital catastrophe should follow. 
Valuable* time. was thus lost in idle discussions 
which might hatfe been employed in useful action ; 
for the return of the British army from the Douro * 
had falsified Victor’s position at Torremocha. That 
marshal, as late as the 10th of June,* had only one 
division guarding the bridge at Almaraz; and it 
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book was difficult for him to ascertain the movements of 
V111 ' sir Arthur Wellesley, covered, as they were, by 
the Tagus, the insurgents, and Mackenzie’s corps 
of observation: hence, by rapid marches, it was 
possible for the English general, while Victor was 
Still at Torremoclia, to reach the valley of the 
Tagus, and cutting the first corps off from Madrid, 
to place it between two fires. 

Scmcle’s This did not escape the. penetration of either 

Journal of 1 „ . 

operations commander; but sir Arthur was forced to renounce 

* 

the attempt, partly because of the sick and harassed 
condition of his troops, the want of shoes and 
Appendix, money, and the difficulty of getting supplies; but 
chiefly that Cuesta’s army was scattered over the 
open country, between the defiles of Monasterio 
and the Guadiana, and, as he refused to concentrate 
pariia- or retire, Victor might have marched against and 
Paper*, crushed him, and vet found tune to meet the British 
on the Tietar. Early in June, however, marshal 
Beresford was, with three brigades, directed upon 
Castello Branco, and the .duke of Belluno, imme¬ 
diately taking the alarm, and being also assured, by 
despatches from Madrid, of Soult’s retreat, resolved 
to recross the Tagus. But, previous to commencing 
this movement, he resolved to secure his flank, by 
causing the bridge of Alcantara to be destroyed. 

Colonel Mayne, as I have already observed, had 
been again entrusted with that post ; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, his first orders to blow up the bridge, if the 
enemy advanced, were not rescinded, although the 
return of the army from the north rendered such a 
‘proceeding unnecessary. 'Mayne did not keep his 
instructions secret; and Victor, hearing of them, 
sent a detachment to the bridge with no other view 
than to cause its destruction. He succeeded; and 
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this noble monument of* Trajan’s genius was over¬ 
turned. But such is the nature of war that, not 
long afterwards, each army found its fall injurious 
to their interests, and, as a matter of taste and of 
military advantage, both sides alike'sighed over the 
ruins of Alcantara. 

Having completed this operation, Victor passed 
the Tagus, at Almaraz, on the 19th, without being 
molested by Cuesta, and, removing his boat-bridge, 
proceeded to take post at Plasencia. Meanwhile 
Beresford was obliged to return to the defence of 
the northern provinces of Portugal, which Soult 
was again menacing, for, during the forced inactivity 
of the British, at Abrantes, the cause of which I 
shall explain in another place, changes hr'the re¬ 
lative positions of the hostile armies were taking 
place; and it is important that these changes should 

be well understood, because on them the fate of the 

• 

succeeding campaign hinged. 

When Ney and Soult met at Lugo, they, although 
still on bad terms, agreed, after some discussion, 
that the first should rnardh from Coruna, by the 
route of St.Jago and Vigo, against Carrera and the 
Conde de Norona; and that the second, entering 
the valley of the Syl, shoifld attack Romana, and 
drive him upon Orense, at which place it was ex¬ 
pected that Ney, after taking or blocking Vigo, 
would be able to reach him, and thus the whole 
force of Gallicia be crushed at *once. Soult was 
then to menace the Tras os Montes, by the side of 
Bragan^a, witlr the view of obliging sir Arthur 
Wellesley to remain ii: that province, while the 
second corps opened a direct communication with 
Madrid and with the first corps. 

Ney returned to Coruna; and, on the 1st of 
VOL. II. v 
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-dragoons, of the second corps, marched upon Mon- 

forte; they were followed, the next day, by two 
other divisions of infantry; and, at the same time, 
Franceschi, who was on the Fereira river, sup¬ 
ported by La Houssaye’s dragoons, was directed, 
after scouring the road to St. Jago, to fall down the 
right bank of the Tambuga, towards Orense. 

From the 2d to the Dth the main body halted at 
Monforte, to get up stores from Lugo, and to scour 
the country on the flanks ; for Roinana, in his pas¬ 
sage, had again raised the peasantry of all the 
valleys. Loison also, with a division, entered the 
Val des Orrcs, having orders to feign a movement 
towards Villa Franca and Puente Ferrada, as if for 
the purpose of meeting a French column in that 
direction. 

The 10th, Loison passed the Syl, and took post 
at the Puente de Bibey. 

Journal of The 12th, Franceschi, reinforced with a division 
Mssf° ns infantry, arrived at Monte Furada on the Syl, 

and, sending a detachment to Laronco, connected 
his division with Loison’s. The remainder of the 
infantry followed this movement, and detachments 
were sent up the course of the Syl, and towards 
Dancos, on the road from Villa Franca to Lugo. 
Loison also forced the passage of the Puente de 
Bibey, and drove the insurgents to Puebla de Tribes. 
The French army thus cleared all the valleys open¬ 
ing on the course of the Upper Minho, and Romana 
was confined to the lower part of that river. 

• The 13tli, Franceschi, ascending the valley of the 
Bibey, took post at Bollo and the bridge of the 
Hermitage, and then pushed his patroles even to 
Gudina and Monterey on- one side, and into the 
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Sierra de Porto on the ‘other, as far as the sources 
of the Bibey, with a view of ascertaining, first, the 
exact direction which Romana would take to avoid 
Loison’s column; secondly, to prevent the Spanish 
general from passing the left of *t*he French army, 
and gaining the Asturias by the route of Puebla {,1c 
Senabria. These precautions occupied the dufce 
of Dalmatia till the 19tli, when, being assured 
that Romana had fallen back to Monterey, he 
judged that the latter would attempt the same 
march towards Pue*bla de Senabria, by which 
he had escaped after the action in the month of 
March. The French army was therefore directed 
up the valley of the Bibey, upon Viana, where 
there was a bridge, and where many of the mountain 
roads united. The same day Franceschi fell in with 
the head of Romana’s army, and repulsed it ; and 
the evening of the 20J;h the whole of the French 
troops were concentrated near Viana, intending to 
give battle to the Spaniards the next morning; but 
the latter retreated precipitately during the night, 
and many of thp men dispersed. 

Soult continued his movement by the left until 
he reached the great road running from Castile to 
Orense, and from thence* having sent Heudelet’s 
division to Villa Vieja to threaten theTras os Montes 
frontier, and Mermet’s division and Lorge’s dragoons 
towards La Canda to observe the road of Puebla de 
Senabria, he marched himself, with an advanced 
guard, to La Gudina, leaving Laborde and La Hous- 
saye in reserve between Gudina and Villa Vieja. 
These divers movements, through the rugged passds 
of Gallicia, led to a variety of slight skirmishes, 
the most important of which took place at the Puente 
de Bibey, a place of sufch prodigious strength that 
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it is scarcely conceivable how men, with arms, could 
be brought to abandon such a post. 

Romana’s situation was now nearly hopeless, but 
he was saved by a misunderstanding between the 
French marshals! It appears that Ney, having 
marched from Coruna, entered St. Jago with about 
ten thousand men, and Carrera fell back upon 
Ponte Vedra, where the Conde de Noroha joined 
him with some fresh troops, and, assuming the 
command, continued the retreat to the Octavem 
river, behind which he took post, placing his main 
body at the bridge of San Payo, and sending de¬ 
tachments to guard some secondary points. On the 
7th of June, the French came up. The Spaniards 
had thirteen thousand men, two eighteen-pounders, 
and nine field-pieces. Of these forces, seven thou¬ 
sand men armed, three thousand unarmed, and the 
whole of the artillery, were in position to defend 
the passage at San Payo; the bridge was cut, and 
overlooked by a battery of two eighteen-pounders. 
Three thousand were in reserve at Redondela; and, 
at Vigo, about sixty stragglers, from sir John Moore’s 
army, were landed, and, in conjunction*with a de¬ 
tachment of seamen and marines, occupied the forts. 
Some Spanish gun-boats,* one of which was manned 
by English seamen, under captain Winter, also 
proceeded up the river to the bridge of San Payo. 

During the 7th, a desultory and useless fire took 
place on both sides; but, on the 8th, the French 
were repulsed in some feeble attempts made to force 
a passage at San Payo and at Soto Mayor, higher 
up the river, the loss on either side being about a 
hundred men. These attacks were merely to keep 
the Spaniards employed until the reports of the 
officers, sent by Ney to ascertain the situation and 
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projects of Soult’s army, were received, and, in c »ap. 

the evening of the 8tli, those officers returned with- 

information, obtained from the peasants, that the 
second corps was retreating upon Castile. I have 
been assured by persons, then on marshal Ney’s 
staff, that he, amazed at these tidings, rashly coc¬ 
ci uded that Soult, swayed by personal feelings, 
wished to endanger the sixth corps, and filled with 
indignation, immediately retired to Coruna; while 
Soult, on the other hand, viewed this retreat as a 
breach of their engagements, and an underhand po¬ 
licy to oblige him to remain in Gallicia. Certain it 
is that by these ebullitions of temper, both llomana 
and Norona were saved ; for there was nothing to 
prevent Ney from sending a column against Orense, 
whilst he himself occupied Norona, on the Oeta- 
vcm; and, however spirited the conduct of the 
Spaniards was at San Rayo, it would be ridiculous 
to imagine that ten thousand of the best soldiers of 
France, led by an officer so quick and resolute as 
Ney, could have been resisted by an equal number 
of raw troops .and peasants, one-third of whom 
were without arms. But the history of the quarrel 
between these marshals is involved in mystery, the 
clearing of which must be left to those who shall 
write the memoirs of the men. For the purposes 
of this history it is sufficient to^ know that there 
was ill-blood, and that therein the Gallicians found 
safety. 

Soult, informed of Ney’s retreat and of sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s arrival on the Tagus, ceased to pursue 
Romana, and marched to Zamora, where his side 
had been before sent, and where his brother, general 
Soitlt, had conducted three or four thousand strag¬ 
glers and convalescents' Here, also, he requested 
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-to re-equip the second corps; and here he proposed 

to give his harassed troops some rest, for they had 
now been for eight months incessantly marching 
and fighting, and men and officers were alike dis¬ 
pirited by the privations they had endured, and by 
the terrible nature of a war in which the most 
horrid scenes were daily enacted. 

To put the king in possessipn of his views, Soult 
sent general Francesclii to Madrid; but this cele¬ 
brated officer, refusing an escort, fell into the hands 
s. of the Capuchino. Being transferred to Seville, 
Operations the central junta, with infamous cruelty, treated 
him as if he had been a criminal instead of a brave 
soldier, and confined him in a dungeon atCarthagena. 
The citizens there, ashamed of tlieir government, 
endeavoured to effect his escape; but he perished 
at the moment when his .liberation was certain. 
When his young wife, a daughter of count Mathieu 
Dumas, heard of his fate, she refused all nourish¬ 
ment; and, in a few days, by her death, added one 
more to the thousand instances of. the strength of 
woman’s affections. 

The 25th of June, Soult reached Puebla de Sena- 
bria. 

. The 28th, he marched to Mo'mbuey. 

The 29th and 30tli, he crossed the Esla, by the 
bridges of San Pelayo and Castro Gonzales. 

The 2d of July, he entered Zamora, Having pre¬ 
viously rejected a proposition of Ney’s, that the 
two corps should jointly maintain Gallicia, a re¬ 
jection which induced the °duke of Elchingen to 
evacuate that province. 

To effect tliis^Ney formed a camp near Betanzos; 
and, on the 22d of Tuly,'withdrew his garrisons 
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from Coruna and Ferrol, liaving previously destroyed 
all the stores and arsenals and disabled the land 

defences. Nevertheless, his influence was still so 
powerful that captain Hotham, commanding the 
English squadron, off Coruna, sefcing the hostile 
attitude maintained by the inhabitants, landed his 
seamen on the 24tli, and spiked the guns on ttye 
sea-line; and, in like manner, compelled a Spanish 
garrison, left by Ney in the forts of Ferrol, to 
surrender on the 2Gth. The marshal, however, 
marched, unmolested* by the high road to Astorga, 
where he arrived on the 30th, having brought off 
all his own sick and those of the second corps also, 
who had been left in Lugo. Thus Gallicia was 
finally delivered. 

This important event has been erroneously attri¬ 
buted to the exertions of the Spaniards. Those ex¬ 
ertions were creditable to the Gallicians, although 
the most powerful motive of action was to protect 
their personal property; and, when the French 
withdrew, this same motive led them to repair their 
losses by resisting the payment of tithes and rents, 
a compensation by no means relished by the pro¬ 
prietors or the church. But it is certain that their 
efforts were only secondary causes in themselves, 
and chiefly supported by the aid of England, whose 
ships, and arms, and stores were constantly on the 
coast. 

How can the operations of thd Spaniards be said 
to have driven the sixth corps from Gallicia, when 
Ney retained every important post in that province 
to the last; when single divisions of his army, at 
two different periods, traversed the country, from 
Coruna to Tuy, without let or hindrance; and when 
the Spaniards could not'prevent him from overrun- 
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ning the Asturias without losing his hold of Gal- 
lieia? It is true, Soult, writing to Joseph, affirmed 
that the Gallicians would wear out the strongest 
army; that is, if a wrong system was pursued by 
the French, but he pointed out the right method of 
subduing them, namely, in pursuance of Napoleon’s 
views, to fortify some principal central points, from 
whence the moveable columns could overrun the 
country ; and this, he estimated, would only require 
fifty thousand pounds and six weeks’ labour. It is 
plain the real causes of the deliverance were—First, 
The quarrels between the marshals, which saved 
Romana and Norona from destruction.—Secondly, 
The movements of sir Arthur Wellesley on the Ta¬ 
gus ; for, in an intercepted letter from Soult to 
Joseph, that marshal expressly assigns the danger 
hanging over Madrid and the first corps as the 
reason of his refusing to remain in Gallicia. Now, 
although Soult’s views were undoubtedly just, and 
his march provident, the latter necessarily drew after 
it the evacuation of Gallicia; because, it would 
have been absurd to keep the sixth corps cooped up 
in that corner of the Peninsula, deprived of com¬ 
munication, and estranged from the general ope¬ 
rations. 

The movement of the second corps, after quitting 
Monforte, being along the edge of the Portuguese 
frontier, and constantly threatening the northern 
provinces, drew Marshal Beresford, as I have before 
stated, from Castello Branco; and all the regular 
Portuguese forces capable of taking the field were 
immediately collected by hin round Almeida. The 
duke del Parque was at Ciudad Rodrigo; and as 
that part of Romana’s force, which had been cut 
off bySoult's movement upon Gudina, fell back upon 
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Ciudad Rodrigo, not less than twenty-five thousand chap. 
men, Portuguese and Spaniards, were assembled, or . 
assembling, round those two fortresses : and the 
change of situation thus brought about in the armies 
on the northern line was rendered more important 
by the events which .were simultaneously taking 
place in other parts, especially in Aragon, where* 
general Blake, whose army had been augmented to 
more than twenty thousand men, inflated with his 
success at Alcanitz, advanced to Ixar and S&mper. 

Suchct, himself, remained close to Zaragoza, but 
kept a detachment, under general Faber, at I,on- 
gares and Villa Muel, near the mountains on the 
side of Daroca. Blake, hoping to cut off this detach¬ 
ment, marched, himself, through Carincna, and sent 
general Arisaga, with a column, to Bottorita; the 
latter captured a convoy of provisions on the Huerba; 
but Faber retired to Plasencia, on the Xalon. 

The 14tli of June, the advanced guards skirmished 
at Bottorita; and Blake, endeavouring to surround 
the enemy, pushed a detachment to Maria, in the 
plain of Zaragoza. 

The excitement produced in that city, and in 
Aragon generally, by this march, was so great, that 
Sucliet doubted if he should not abandon Zaragoza, 
and return towards Navarre. The peasantry had 
assembled on many points in the mountains around, 
and it required great vigilance to. keep down the 
spirit of insurrection in the city itself. The im¬ 
portance of that place, however, made him resolve 
to fight a battle* for which the near approach of 
Blake, who came on hi the. full confidence that * 
the French general would retreat, furnished an op¬ 
portunity which was'not neglected. * 
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BATTLE OF MARIA. 

The 14th, after some skirmishing, the Spanish 
army was concentrated at Bottorita. 

The 15th, Blake slowly and unskilfully formed 
his troops in order of battle, near the village of 
‘Maria, and perpendicular to the Hucrba, of which 
lie occupied both banks. Towards two o’clock in 
the day, he extended his left- wing to outflank the 
right of,the French ; but Suchet, who had just then 
been rejoined by Faber, and by a brigade from 
Tudela, immediately stopped this evolution, by at¬ 
tacking the wing with some cavalry and light troops. 
The Spaniards then fell back to their line of battle ; 
and Blake, drawing men from his right to reinforce his 
centre and left, was immediately engaged in a se¬ 
vere conflict. He repulsed the foremost of the ene¬ 
my's columns; but so violent a storm arose at the mo¬ 
ment, that neither army could see the other, although 
close together, and the actibn ceased for a time. 
Blake’s position was so ill. chosen, that he was sur¬ 
rounded by ravines, and had only qne line of retreat, 
by the bridge of Maria, which was on the extremity 
of his right flank. Suchet, observing this error, when 
the storm had cleared oft* a little, briskly engaged the 
centre and left of the Spaniards, and forming his 
cavalry and two regiments of jnfantry in column, by 
one vigorous effort broke quite through the Spanish 
horse, and seized the bridge of Maria. Notwith¬ 
standing this, Blake, who was at all times 'intrepid, 
collected the infantry of his centre* and left wing in 
'amass, and stood for thd'victory; but the French 
troops overthrew his with a great slaughter. A 
general, twenty-five guns, and s many stands ef co¬ 
lours were taken; yet few prisoners, for the darkness 
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enabled the dispersed Spaniards to * escape by the chap. 
ravines ; and Blake rallied them the next day at m * 
Bottorita. The French lost nearly a thousand men, 
and general Harispe was wounded. 

During this action, a French brigade held the 
position of Monte Torrero, without mixing in the. 
fight, lest the citizens of Zaragoza, being released 
from their presence, should rise against the garrison; 
but after the victory, this brigade marched down 
the Ebro to cut off Blake’s retreat. General Laval, 
who commanded it, dicl not, however, execute his 
orders; and the Spanish army retired on the night 
of the 16th. 

The 17th, the rear guard suffered some loss at 
Torrecilla; and on the 18th, the two armies were 
again in presence at Belcliite. Blake, reinforced 
by some detachments, was about fourteen thousand 
strong; but he had lost,the greatest part of his 
artillery, and his men were dispirited. Suchct, on 
the contrary, having by the success at Maria awed 
the Aragonese, was able .to bring twenty-two bat¬ 
talions and seven squadrons,’or about fifteen thou¬ 
sand men, flushed with victoiy, into action. 


BATTLE OF BELC1IITE. 

The Spaniards were drawn up on a range of hills Siwiicfa 

i - i i . Memoirs, 

half enclosing the town; their right, resting on a 
hermitage and some buildings, was inaccessible to 
cavalry; the left was also well covered; and behind 
the right,* a hill with a building on it, overtopping 
all the position and. occupied by a reserve, served 
as a rallying point, becai.se there was an easy line 
of communication between it and the left wing. 

The centre, being onr rough ground containing the 
town of Belcliite which had a wall and gates, was 
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also very strong; and the whole position was so 
compact, that Blake, after completely filling his line, 
had yet a considerable reserve in hand. His dispo¬ 
sitions were made to fight by his centre and right, 
his left being rather in the nature of an advanced 
post. 

’ A French battalion commenced the action, by 
skirmishing* with the Spanish centre; but, at the 
same time, two columns of attack marched, the one 
against -the right, the other against the left. The 
latter, which was the principal one, preceded by a 
fire of artillery, soon closed upon the Spanish troops, 
and Blake’s guns opened from his centre and right; 
but an ammunition-waggon blowing up was the 
signal for a panic, which, commencing on the left, 
reached to all parts of the line. The Spanish 
general then made a charge of cavalry, to retrieve 
the day, but it was easily repulsed, and the con¬ 
fusion that followed is thus described by himself:— 
“ One regiment fled without firing a shot; it was 
followed by another, and a third, all flying without 
having discharged a gun; and, in a few moments, 
the whole position was abandoned.”—Thus we, 
the generals and officers, were left alone, without 
being able to rally a body which could make any 
opposition ; and I had the mortification to see our 
army dispersed- abandoning all its baggage, and 
throwing away its arms, and even its clothes, before 
a single corps of the enemy; nor were we able to 
avail ourselves of the defence of any strong place, 
as it was impossible to collect two hundred men to 
make head against the enemy.” 

Blake, although a bad general, was a man of real 
courage: stung to the quick' by this disgrace, he 
reproached his troops wilh bitterness, demanded an 
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inquiry into his own conduct, and, with a strong 
and sincere feeling of honour, restored to the junta 
the estate which had been conferred upon him for 
the success at Alcanitz. 

This battle and the pursuit, in ‘which Suchet 
took about four thousand prisoners, and all the 
artillery, ammunition, and baggage of the Spaniards,, 
not only made him master of the operations in 
Aragon, - but also rendered the fifth corps, under 
Mortier, who were now at Valladolid, completely 
disposable for offensive operations. Thus, on the 
1st of July, there were, exclusive of Kellerman's 
and Bonnet’s divisions, three complete corps d'ar- 
m&e, furnishing six thousand cavalry and fifty thou¬ 
sand infantry, collected between Astorga, Zamora, 
and Valladolid. The inroad on Portugal had failed, 
and the loss of Gallicia followed; but Napoleon’s 
admirable system of invasion was unbroken. His 
troops, deprived of his presiding genius, had been 
stricken severely and shrunk from further aggres¬ 
sion; they had ’been too widely spread for a secure 
grasp, but the reaction disclosed all the innate 
strength of his arrangements. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The British army remained in the camp of 
Abrantes until the latter end of June. During this 
period, sir Arthur Wellesley, although burning to 
enter Spain, was kept baclf by a variety of diffi- 
culties v 

He had been reinforced with five thousand men 
immediately after his return from the Douro; and, 
in the preceding operations, the killed and hurt in 
battle did not exceed three hundred men, but the 
deaths by sickness were numerous. Four thousand 
men in hospital, and fifteen hundred employed in 
escort and depot duties, being deducted, the gross 
amount of the present under arms, as late even as 
the 25th of June, did not exceed twenty-two thou¬ 
sand men ; and these were,' at any moment, liable 
to be seriously diminished, because the ministers, 
still intent upon Cadiz, had authorized Mr. Frere, 
whenever the junta should consent to*the measure, 
to draw a garrison for that town from sir Arthur’s 
force. As an army, therefore, it was weak in every 
thing but spirit. The commissariat was without 
sufficient means of transport; the soldiers nearly 
barefooted, and totally without pay; the military 
chest was empty, and the hospitals were full. 

The expense, at a low estimation, was about two 
hundred thousand pounds a month, and, with the 
most strenuous exertions, a hundred and sixty thou¬ 
sand pounds only had been procured in the two 
months of May and June; and of this, thirteen 
thousand had been obtained as a temporary loan in 
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Oporto. The rate of exchange in-Lisbon was high, 
and, notwithstanding the increased value given to 
the government paper by the successes on the Douro, 
this rate was daily rising. The Spanish dollar was 
at five shillings, while Spanish gold'sunk so much 
in value that the commissary-general sent all that 
he received from England, or could collect in Lis¬ 
bon, to Cadiz, and other parts, to truck for dol¬ 
lars ; but, in all places^ of commerce, the exchange 
was rising against England, a natural consequence 
of her enormous and Increasing issues of paper. 
Those issues, the extravagant succours given to 
Spain, together with subsidies to Austria, made it 
impossible to supply the army in Portugal with 
specie, otherwise than by raising cash, in every 
quarter of the globe, on treasury-bills, and at a 
most enormous loss ; an evil great in itself, opening 
a wide door to fraud and # villany, and rendered the 
war between France and England not so much a 
glorious contest of arms as a struggle between pub¬ 
lic credit and military foi;ce, in which even victory 
was sure to be fatal to the fdrmcr. 

The want.of money, sickness, Cuesta’s impracti¬ 
cable temper, and a variety of minor difficulties, 
too tedious to mention, kept the army in a state of 
inactivity until the end of June; But, at that period, 
the retreat of the first corps from Torremoeha, and 
the consequent advance of Cuesta, removed one 
obstacle to offensive operations, and sir Arthur, 
having tire certainty that eight thousand additional 
troops were off the rock of Lisbon, then commenced 
his march into Spain by the northern banks of the 
Tagus, meaning to unite with Cuesta on the Tietar, 
and to arrange, if possible, a plan* of operations 
against Madrid. 
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book But, before ‘I embark on the full and broad stream 

-into which the surges and eddies of the complicated 

warfare that succeeded Napoleon’s departure from 
the Peninsula settled, I must give a general view of 
the state of affairs, that the reader, comprehending 
exactly what strength each party brought to the 
«encounter, may judge more truly of the result. 


FRENCH POWER. 

A 

The French, having received some reinforce¬ 
ments of conscripts, amounted, i.i the be¬ 
ginning of July, including the king’s guards, 

to about .. .. 

In hospital .. 61,000 1 

Stragglers and prisoners borne on > 

the states . 7,000 ) 


Total under arms ...... ...... 

The military governments, lines of correspon¬ 
dence, garrisons, and detachments, ab¬ 
sorbed ... 

r 

Present under arms with the corps d'armce 


Men. Horses. 

275,000 

68,000 

207,000 36,000 

32,000 3,000 

175,000 33,000 


The actual strength and situation of each corps 
d'armce was as follows';— 


Under the King , covering Madrid. 

Inf. & Art. 


Muster First corps, in the valley of the Tagus. 20,881 

Frencl lhe fourth corps, La Mancha ..‘. 17,490 

Array, Division of Dessolles, Madrid .. 6,864 

MSS. King’s French guaj-ds, Madrid, abopt. 4,000 


Cavalry. 

4.200 

3.200 

1,500 


Total.... 49,235 8,900 


In Old Castile, under Marshcil Soult. 

‘ Inf. & Art. Cavalry. 

Second corps, Zamora, Tora, ant’ Salamanca • • 17,707 2,883 


Fifth corps, Valladolid •••'... 16,042 874 

Sixth corps, Astorga, and its vicinity . 14,913 1,446 


Total...» 


48,662 5,203 
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In Aragon, under General Suchet. 

Inf. & Art. Cavalry. 

Third corps, Zaragoza, Alcanitz, &c . 15,226 2,604 

In Catalonia, under Marshal Augereau. 

* Inf. & Art. Cavalry. 

Seventh corps, Vich, Gerona, and Barcelona • • 30,593 2,500 

In addition to these corps there were twelve hun¬ 
dred men belonging to the battering train, four 
thousand infantry under Bonnet, at St. Andero, and 
two thousand two hundred cavalry under Kellcrman, 
in the Valladolid country. 

The fortresses and armed places in possession of 
the French army were—St. Sebastian, Pampeluna, 
Bilbao, Santona, St. Andero, Burgos, Leon, Astorga, 
on the northern line; 

Jacca, Zaragoza, Guadalaxara, Toledo, Segovia, 
and Zamora, on the central line; 

Figueras, Rosas, and‘Barcelona, on the southern 
line. 

It needs but a glance at these dispositions and 
numbers to understand with what a power Napoleon 
had fastened upon the Peninsula, during his six 
weeks’ canfpaign. Much had been lost since his 
departure, but his army still pressed the Spaniards 
down, and, like a stope cast upon a brood of snakes, 
was immoveable to their writhings. Nevertheless, 
the situation of Spair, at this epoegh, was an ame¬ 
liorated one compared to that which, four months 
before, the vehemence of Napoleon’s personal war¬ 
fare had reduced it to. The elements of resistance 
were again accumulated in ^masses, and the hope, 
or rather confidence, of success was again in full 
vigour; for, it was in the character of this people, 
while? grovelling on the earth, to suppose themselves 
standing firm ; and, when creeping in the gloom of 
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book defeat, to imagine they were soaring in the full 
-blaze of victory. 

The momentary cessation of offensive operations 
on the part of the French, instead of being traced 
to its true sources, the personal jealousies of the 
marshals, and the king’s want of vigour, was, as 
'usual, attributed, first—to fear and weakness; se¬ 
condly—to the pressure of the Austrian war. It 
was not considered that the want of unity, checking 
the course of conquest, would cease when the 
French army was driven to the defensive ; neither 
was the might of France duly weighed, while 
the strength of Austria was unduly exalted. 
The disasters at Ucles, at Almaraz, at Zaragoza, 
Rosas, Cardadeu, Vails, at Ciudad Real, Medellin, 
Braga, and Oporto, and in the Asturias, were all 
forgotten. The French had been repulsed from 
Portugal, and they had not taken Seville. This, 
to the Spaniards, was sufficient evidence of their 
weakness; and, when the French were supposed 
to be weak, the others,* by a curious reasoning 
process, always came to the conclusion that they 
were themselves strong. Hence, the fore-boasting 
at this period was little inferior to what it had 
been after the battle of* Baylen; and the statement 
of the relative numbers was almost as absurd. The 
utmost amount pf the French force was not calcu¬ 
lated higher thap a hundred and fifteen, or a hun¬ 
dred and twenty, thousand men, of which about 
fifty thousand were supposed to be. on the French 
side of the Ebro, aiM the whole* only waiting for 
an excuse to abandon, the Peninsula. 

SPANISH POWER. 

The Spanish armies, da paper, were, as usual. 
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numerous ; and the real amount of the regular force 
was certainly considerable, although very made-. 
quate to the exigencies or the resources of the coun¬ 
try. Before the battle of Belchite had broken Blake's 
strength, there were, organized ahd under arms, 
twelve thousand cavalry, and about one hundred anil 
twenty thousand infantry, exclusive of irregular bands 
and armed peasantry, who were available for parti¬ 
cular defensive operations. After that defeat the 
number of regular forces, capable of taking.tlie field 
in the south-eastern provinces, was not above twenty 
thousand men, of which about ten thousand, under 
Coupigny, were watching Barcelona, or, again, 
rallying under Blake; the remainder were in Va¬ 
lencia, where Caro, Romana’s brother, had taken 
the command. 

In the north-western provinces there were about 
twenty-five thousand meq, of which fifteen thousand 
were in Gallicia; some thousands in the Asturias, 
under Voster and Ballasteros, and the remainder, under 
the duke del Parque, who was directed to organize a 
new army in the neighbourhood of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

In Andalusia, or covering it, there were about se¬ 
venty thousand men. Of these twenty-three thousand 
infantry, and two thousand five hundred cavalry, 
were assembled in the Morcna, near St. Elena and 
Carolina, under the command of general Venegas; 
and thirty-eight thousand, including seven thousand 
cavalry, were in Estremadura, under the orders of 
Cuesta, who was nominally commander-in-chief of 
both armies. 

The troops, thus diviJed into three grand divi-‘ 
sions, were called the armies of the right, the cen¬ 
tre , the left. The fortresses were-*-Gcrona, Hos- 
talrich, Lerida, Maquinehza, Tarragona, Tortosa, 
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Valencia, CartKegena, and Alicant, for the army of 
the right; Cadiz and Badajos for that of the centre; 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Coruna, and Ferrol, for the army 
of the left. 

The Spanish troops were, however, far from 
being serviceable, in proportion to their numbers; 
most of them were new levies, and the rest were 
ill-trained. The generals had lost nothing of their 
presumption, learnt nothing of war, and their 
mutual jealousies were as strong as ever. Cuesta 
still hating the junta, was feared and hated by that 
body in return; and Venegas was placed at the 
head of the Carolina army as a counterpoise to him. 
Romana, also, was obnoxious to the junta; and, in 
return, with more reason, the junta was despised 
and disliked by him. In Valencia and Murcia 
generals and juntas appeared alike indifferent to 
the public welfare, and satisfied if the war was 
kept from their own doors. In Catalonia there 
never was any unanimity. 

Blake, who had abandoned Romana in Gallic ia, 
and who was still at enmity with Cuesta, had been, 
for these very reasons, invested with supreme 
power in Valencia, Aragon, and Catalonia; and, 
moreover, there were factions and bickerings among 
the inferior officers in the armies of Venegas and 
Cuesta. Albuquerque was ajnbitious of command¬ 
ing in chief, and Mr. Frere warmly intrigued in liis 
cause, for that gentleman still laboured under the 
delusion that he was appointed to direct the military 
instead of conducting*the political service in the 
' Peninsula. 

In April, he had proposed to the junta that a 
force of five thousand cavalry* and some infantry, 
taken from the armies bf Cuesta and Venegas, 
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should, under the command of the duke of Albu- 

querque, commence offensive operations in La- 

Mancha; this, he said, would, “ if the enemy re- memory 
fused to take notice of it? become “ a very serious 
and perhaps a decisive movementand he was so 
earnest that, without communicating upon the 
subject with sir Arthur Wellesley, without waiting 
for the result of the operations against Soult, he 
pretended to the junta*that the co-operation of the 
English army with Cqesta (that co-operation which 
it was sir Arthur’s most anxious wish to bring 
about) could only be obtained, as the price of the Append, 
Spanish government’s acceding to his own pro¬ 
posal. The plenipotentiary’s greatest efforts were, 
however, directed to procure the appointment of 
Albuquerque to the command of an army; but 
that nobleman was under the orders of Cuesta, 
who was not willing to part with him, and, 
moreover, Frere wished to displace Venegas, not 
that any fault was attributed to the latter, but 
merely to make way for Albpquerque ; a scheme so 
indecorous that both the junta and Cuesta peremp¬ 
torily rejected it. 

Mr. Frere did not hesitatg to attribute this rejec- Parti¬ 
tion to a mean jealousy of Albuquerque’s high birth p®^™. 
and talents; but the junta had sufficient reason for 
their conduct, not only on this occasion, but after¬ 
wards, when they refused to give* him any inde¬ 
pendent command. The duke, although a brave 
and patriotic and even an able soldier, was the 
dupe of a woman* who corresponded with the. 
French. The junta, in the fear of offending him, 
forbore to punish her ; at first, yet, finally, they were 
obliged to shut her up, and they could not entrust 
him with a command while her dangerous influence 
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book lasted. Hence, Mr. Frere’s intrigue failed to serve 

-Albuquerque, and bis military project for La 

Mancha fell to the ground, when sir Arthur 
Wellesley, unable to perceive its advantages, strongly 
advised the junta, not to weaken but to reinforce 
Cuesta’s army; not to meddle with the French 
cither in La Mancha or Estremadura, but to pre¬ 
serve a strict defensive in all quarters. 

The supreme junta was itself in fear of the old 
junta of Seville, and the folly and arrogance of the 
first and its neglect of the public weal furnished 
ample grounds of attack, as a slight sketch of its 
administrative proceedings will suffice to prove. 
The king, after the battles of Medellin and Ciudad 
Ileal, had, through the medium of don Joachim 
Sotelo, a Spanish minister in his service, made an 
attempt to negotiate for the submission of the junta, 
which was spurned at lry the latter, in suitable 
terms, for dignified sentiments and lofty expressions 
were never wanting to the Spanish, although, taken 
with their deeds, they >vcre but as a strong wind 
and a few shrivelled leaves. 

The junta did not fail to make the nation observe 
their patriotism upon this occasion, and, indeed, 
took every opportunity to praise their own proceed¬ 
ings. Nevertheless, men were not wanting in 
Spain most anxious, not onlj to check the actual 
abuses of power, but to lay bare all the ancient op¬ 
pressions of the country, and recur to first prin¬ 
ciples, both for present reform and future perma- 
t nent good government; in short, to make public 
avowal of the misrule which had led to their mis¬ 
fortunes, and, if possible, to amend it. Knowing 
that although national independence may co'-exist 
with tyranny, it is inseparable from civil and reli- 
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gious freedom*—they 'desired to* assemble the chap. 

eortez, and to give the people an earnest that.na- -- 

tional independence was worth having ; to convince 
them that their sufferings and their exertions 
would lead to a sensible good, instead of a mere 
choice between an old and a new despotism; and this 
party was powerful enough to have a manifesto to 
their purpose drawn up by the junta, and it would 
have been published, *if the English ministers had 
not interposed; for, as I have before styd, their 
object was not Spain, tut Napoleon. 

Mr. Frcre vigorously opposed the promulgation PaHia- 
of this manifesto, and not ambiguously hinted that Papers, 

^ " printed 

the displeasure of England, and the wrath of the i«io. 
partizans of despotism in Spain, would be vented 
on the junta, if any such approach to real liberty 
was made. In his despatches to his cabinet he 
wrote that, from his knowledge of the members of 
the junta, he felt assured they would “ shrink from 
the idea of giving permanent effect to the measures 
which they held out and this expression he meant 
in their praise! Jbut still he thought it necessary to 
check the tendency to freedom in the outset; and it 
would be injustice not to give his sentiments in his 
own words, sentiments which were at this time 
perfectly agreeable to his immediate superior, Mr. 
Canning, but offering a curious contrast to the 
political liberality which that politician afterwards 
thought it his interest to affect. 

Writing as a Spaniard, Mr. Frere thus addressed 
don Martin Garay r— 

“ If we have indeed passed three centuries undeY Paper. 

. . * . . ... laid before 

an arbitrary government, let us not forget that it is Pariia- 
a price which we 'pay for having* conquered and isio.' 
peopled the fairest portion of the globe; that the 
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integrity of this immense power rests solely on 
. these two words, religion and the king. If the old 
constitution has been lost by the conquest of Ame¬ 
rica, our first object should be to recover it, but in 
such a manner as not to lose what has cost us so 
much in the acquisition. From this consideration, 
it appears to me that we ought to avoid, as political 
poison, any annunciation of general principles , the 
application of which it would be impossible to limit or 
qualify , even when the negroes and Indians should 
quote them in favour of themselves. But let us 
allow that wc have made a bad exchange in barter¬ 
ing our ancient national liberty for the glory and ex¬ 
tension of the Spanish name. Let us allow that the 
nation has been deceived for three centuries, and 
that this error should, at all hazards, be immedi¬ 
ately done away. Even though it were so, it does 
not appear very becoming (he character of a well 
educated person to pass censures upon the conduct of 
his forefathers , or to complain of what he has lost 
by their negligence or prodigality; and still less so, 
if it is done in the face of all the world : and what 
shall we say of a nation who should do this publicly, 
and after mature deliberation ?” 

The manifesto was suppressed, a new one more 
consonant to Mr. Frere’s notions was published, and 
a promise to convoke the cortez given, but without 
naming any specific time for that event. The junta, 
who, as Mr. Frere truly stated, were not at all 
disposed to give any effect to free institutions, now 
proceeded to prop up their own tottering power by 
severity: they had, previous to the manifesto, 
issued a menacing proclamation, in which they 
endeavoured to confound their political opponents 
with the spies and too?s of the French ; and having 
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before established a tribunal of public security, they 
caused it tb publish an edict, in which all men, who - 
endeavoured to raise distrust of the junta, or who 
tried to overturn the government, by popular com¬ 
motions, or other means that had, *by the junta, 
been reprobated, were declared guilty of high 
treason, undeserving the name of Spaniards and* 
sold to Napoleon, their punishment to be death, and 
confiscation of property. Any person propagating 
rumours, tending to weaken or soften the hatred of 
the people against the French, was instantly to be 
arrested and punished without remission; lastly, 
rewards were offered for secret information upon 
these heads. 

This decree was not a dead letter. Many persons 
were seized, imprisoned, and executed, without trial, 
or knowing their accusers. But the deepest stain 
upon the Spanish character, at this period, was the 
treatment experienced by prisoners of war. Thou¬ 
sands, and amongst them part of Dupont’s troops, 
who were only prisoners by a breach of faith, were 
sent to the Balearic Isles, But no order was taken 
for their subsistence. When remonstrated with, 
the junta cast seven thousand ashore on the little 
desert rock of Cabrera. At* Majorca, numbers had 
been massacred by flic inhabitants, in the most 
cowardly and brutal manner, but those left on 
Cabrera suffered miseries that can scarcely be 
described. The supply of food, always scanty, was 
often neglected altogether: there was but one spring 
on the rock, which dried up in summer; clothes were 
never given to them except by the English seamen, • 
who, compassionating their sufferings, often assisted 
them,.in passing thef island. Thus,* afflicted with 
hunger, thirst, and nakedness, they lived like wild 
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beasts while theycould live, but perished in such 
numbers, that less than two thousand remained to tell 
the tale of this inhumanity; and surely, it was no 
slight disgrace that the English government failed 
to interfere on such an occasion. 

But what were the efforts made for the defence 
of the country by this inhuman junta, which, having 
been originally assembled to discuss the form of 
establishing a central government, had, unlawfully, 
retained, their delegated power, and used it so 
shamefully ? There was a Spanish fleet, and a suf¬ 
ficient number of sailors to man it, in Carthagena. 
There was another fleet, and abundance of seamen, 
in Cadiz. Lord Collingwood, and others, pressed 
the junta, constantly and earnestly, to fit these 
vessels out, and to make use of them, or at least to 
place them beyond the reach of the enemy. His 
remonstrances were unheeded ; the sailors were ren¬ 
dered mutinous for want of pay, and even of sub¬ 
sistence, and the government would neither fit out 
ships themselves, nor suffer the English seamen to 
do it for them; and at the very- period when the 
marquis of Romana and the insurgents in Gallicia 
were praying for a few stands of arms and five 
thousand pounds, from sir John Cradock, the junta 
possessed many millions of money, and their maga¬ 
zines, in Cadiz, were unable to contain the continu¬ 
ally increasing quantity of stores and arms arriving 
from England, which were left to rot as they 
arrived, while, from every quarter of the' country 
not yet subdued, the demand for these things was 
‘incessant. n 

The fleet in Cadiz harbour might have been at 
sea in the beginning of February. In a week it 
might have been at Vigo, with money and succours 
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of all kinds for the insurgents fn XJallicia; after chap. 

which, by* skilful operations along the coast from--— 

Vigo to St. Sebastian, it might have occupied an 
enormous French force on that line of country. But 
instead of a fleet, the junta sent colonel Barios, an 
obscure person, to steal through by-ways, and to 
take the command of men who were not in want of 
leaders. In the same manner, the fleet in Cartlia- 
gena might have beenjemployed on the Catalonian 
and' French coasts; but, fur from usipg their 
means, which were really enormous, with energy 
and judgement, the junta carried on the war by en¬ 
couraging virulent publications against the French, 
and confined their real exertions to the assembling 
of the unfortunate peasants in masses, to starve for 
a while, and then to be cut to pieces by their more 
experienced opponents. 

The system of false reports, also, was persevered 
in without any relaxation : the French were beaten 
on all points ; the marshals were slain or taken; 
their soldiers were deserting, or flying in terror at 
the sight of a Spaniard ; Joseph had plundered and 
abandoned "Madrid ; and Zaragoza had not fallen. 

Castro, the envoy to the Portuguese regency, so 
late as April, anxiously endeavoured to persuade 
that government and the English general, that 
Zaragoza had never been subdued, |ind that the story 
of its fall was a French falsehood. *In June, official 
letters were written to marshal Beresford, from the 
neighbourhood of Lugo, dated the very day upon 
which Soult’s afmy relieved that town, not to give 
intelligence of the event, but to announce the utter 
defeat of that marshal, and the capture of Lugo 
itself; the amount f of the killed and wounded, and 
the prisoners taken, being veiy exactly stated; and 
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- Beresford, notwithstanding his previous experience 

of the people he had to deal with. 

But the proofs of corruption and incapacity in the 
junta are innumerable, and not confined to the 
records of events kept by British officers. Romana, 
a few months later, upon the question of appointing 
a regency, thus describes their conduct: “ He 

himself,” he said, “ had doubted if the central 
junta wqs a lawful government, and this doubt was 
general in the provinces through which he had 
passed; yet he had, to preserve the nation from 
anarchy, noj only yielded obedience to it, but he 
had, likewise, forced the provinces of Gallicia, Leon, 
and Asturias to do the same; because he thought 
that an illegal government might be useful if it 
deserved the confidence of the people, and that they 
respected its authority. The central junta, however, 
was not thus situated : the people, judging of mea¬ 
sures by their effects, complained that the armies 
were weak, the government without energy; that 
there were no supplies; that the promised accounts 
of the public expenditure were withheld; and yet, 
all the sums drawn from America, all the succours 
granted by England, the rents of the crown, and 
the voluntary contributions were expended. The 
public employments were not given to men of merit 
and true lovers 'of their country. Some of the 
members of the junta rendered their power subser¬ 
vient to their own advantage ; others conferred lu¬ 
crative appointments on their relations and depen¬ 
dents. Ecclesiastical offices, had been filled up to 
enable individuals to seize those rents for themselves^ 
which ought to be appropriated for the public 
service. There was no unity to be found: many of 
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the junta cared only for the interest'of tlieir parti¬ 
cular province, as if they were not members of the 
Spanish monarchy; - confirming the appointments of 
the local juntas, without regard to fitness ; and even 
assigning recompenses to men destifute of military 
knowledge, who had neither seen service nor per¬ 
formed the duties assigned to them.” 

“ The junta, divided into sections, undertook to 
manage affairs in which they were unversed, and 
which were altogether foreign to their professions. 
Horses, taken from their owners under pretence of 
supplying the armies, were left to die of hunger in 
the sea-marshes: and, finally, many important 
branches of administration were in the hands of 
men, suspected, both from their own conduct and 
from their having been creatures of that infamous 
favourite who was the author of the general misery.” 

It was at this period tlyat the celebrated Partidas 
first commenced the guerilla, or petty warfare, 
which has been so lauded, as if that had been the 
cause of Napoleon’s discomfiture. Those bands were 
infinitely numerous, because‘every robber, that feared 
a jail, or that could break from one; every smug¬ 
gler,* whose trade had been interrupted; every friar, 
disliking the trammels of Iris convent; and every 
idler, that wished to* avoid the ranks of the regular 
army, was to be found either as chief or associate 
in the partidas. 

The French, although harassedf by the constant 
and cruel murders of isolated soldiers, or followers 
of the army, and sqmetLnes by the loss of convoys, 
were never thwarted in, any great object by these? 
bands; but the necessity of providing subsistence. 


* The bands formed of smugglers were called Quadrillas. 
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and attaching his*followers to his fortunes, generally- 
obliged the guerilla chief to rob his countrymen; 
and, indeed, one of the principal causes of the sud¬ 
den groWth of this system was the hope of inter¬ 
cepting the public and private plate, which, under 
a decree of Joseph, was bringing in from all parts 
•to be coined in Madrid; for that monarch was 
obliged to have recourse to forced loans, and the 
property of the proscribed nobles, and suppressed 
convent^, to maintain even the appearance of a 
court. 

This description will apply to the mass of the 
partidas; but there were certainly some who 
were actuated by nobler motives ; by revenge; by 
a gallant enterprising spirit; or, by an honest am¬ 
bition, thinking to serve their country better than 
by joining the regular forces. Among the principal 
chiefs may be placed, Reno,vales, and the two Minas, 
in Navarre and Arragon; Porlier named the mar- 
quisetto , and Longa, in the ‘Asturias and Biscay ; 
Juan Martin, or El Empecinado, who vexed the 
neighbourhood of Madrid; Juliai\ Sanchez, in the 
Gata and Salamanca country; doctor Rovera, Pe- 
rena, and some others, in Catalonia; Juan Paladea, 
or El Medico , between! the Moreno and Toledo ; 
the curate Merino, El Principe , and Saornil, in 
Castile; the friar Sapia, in Soria, and Juan Abril, 
near Segovia. 

But these men* were of very different merit. Re¬ 
novales, a regular officer, raised the peasantry of 
the valley^ between Pampeluna.and Zaragoza, after 
the fall of the latter city ; hut he was soon subdued. 
Juan Martin, Rovera, Julian Sanchez, and the £tu- 
defit Mina, discovered most military talent,* and 
Sanchez was certainly a very bold and honest man; 
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but Espoz y Mina, the uncle and* successor of the 
student, far outstripped his contemporaries in fame. 
He shed the blood of his prisoners freely, but rather 
from false principle, and under peculiar circum¬ 
stances, than from any real ferocity, his natural 
disposition being 1 manly and generous; and, although 
n6't possessed of any peculiar military genius, he. 
had a sound judgement, surprising energy, and a 
constant spirit. 

By birth a peasant, he despised the higher orders 
of his own country, a*hd never would suffer any 
hidalgo, or gentleman, to join his baud. From 
1809, until the end of the war, he maintained him¬ 
self in the provinces bordering on the Ebro ; often 
defeated, and chased from place to place, lie gradu¬ 
ally increased his forces ; until, in 1812, lie yet was 
at the head of more than ten thousand men, whom 
he paid regularly, and # supplied from resources 
chiefly created by himself; one of which was re¬ 
markable :—He established a treaty with the French 
generals, by which articles, not being warlike stores, 
coming from France, had *fcafe conduct from his 
partida , on. paying a duty, which Mina appro¬ 
priated to the subsistence of his followers. 

That the guerilla systeift could never seriously 
affect the progress of the French, is proved by the 
fact, that the constant aim of the ^principal chiefs 
was to introduce the customs of regular troops ; and 
their success against the enemy was proportionate 
to their ‘progress in discipline and organization. 
There were not* legs than fifty thousand^ of these 
irregular soldiers, at ore time, in Spain; and so* 
sevgrely did they press upon the country that it 
may he assumed as a truth that «if the Englfsh 
army had abandoned the-contect, one of the surest 
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means by whiih the French could have gained the 
• good will of the nation would have been the extirpa¬ 
ting of the partidas. Nevertheless, one great and 
unquestionable advantage was derived by the regular 
armies, and especially by the British, from the exist¬ 
ence of these bands. The French corps could never 
“communicate with each other, nor combine their move¬ 
ments, except by the slow method of sending officers 
with strong escorts; whereas, their adversaries could 
correspond by post, and even by telegraph, an advan¬ 
tage equal to a reinforcement of thirty thousand men. 

PORTUGUESE POWER. 

The Portuguese military system has been already 
explained. The ranks of the regular army, and of 
the militia, were filling; the arms and equipments 
were supplied by England ; and means were taking 
to give effect to the authority of the captans mor , 
or chiefs of districts, under whom the ordenanzas 
were to be gathered for the defence of the country. 
The people having been a second time relieved from 
an invasion, by the intervention of a British army, 
were disposed to submit implicitly to the guidance 
of their deliverers; but the effect of former misgo- 
vernment pervaded every branch of administration, 
political and municipal, and' impeded the effort* 
made to draw forth the military resources of the king¬ 
dom. It is a curious fact that, not only at this period, 
but until the end of the.war, such was the reluc¬ 
tance of the people to become soldiers, that, not¬ 
withstanding their undoubted hatred of the French, 
-their natural docility, and,the visible superiority of 
the soldiers’ condition over that 'of the peasant or 
artisan, the recruiting was always difficult; and the 
odious spectacle was constantly exhibited, of men 
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marched in chains, to reinforce armies, which were 
fighting in what was a popular, and pught to have 
been a sacred cause. 

The actual number of regular troops, armed and 
organized, was not above fifteen thousand, and, not¬ 
withstanding the courage displayed by those em¬ 
ployed in the late operations, marshal Beresford was 
doubtful of their military qualities, and reluctant to 
act separately from tbj3 British troops. The most 
important fortresses in a condition for defence were 
Elvas, Albuquerque, and Almeida, in the first line; 
Abrantes and Peniche, in the second; the citadel, 
and forts of Lisbon and Palmela, in the third. But 
there were many other walled places, capable, if 
armed, of standing a siege, and presenting a variety 
of strong'points for the irregular force of the coun¬ 
try to assemble upon; and hence, Portugal offered, 
not only great resources in men, but a base of ope¬ 
rations solid in itself; central with respect to the 
French armies, and enabling the English general to 
act, without reference to the Spanish government 
or Spanish commanders; an advantage more justly 
appreciated *at the end of the campaign than at the 
commencement. Such were the relative situations 
of the contending hosts in the Peninsula; yet, to 
take an enlarged view of affairs, it is necessary to 
look beyond the actual field of battle; for the con¬ 
test in Spain, no longer isolated, # was become an 
integral part of the great European struggle against 
France. * 

Napoleon, after his first successes near Ratisbon, 
entered Vienna, and attempted to carry the war to * 
the left bank of the Danube ; but ft severe check, 
received at the battle* of Esling on the 21st of May, 
so shook his moral ascendancy in Europe, that he 
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deemed it necessary to concentrate all the dispo¬ 
sable strength of his empire for one gigantic effort, 
which should restore the terror of his name. The 
appearance of inactivity assumed by him, while 
thus mightily gathering his forces, deceived his 
enemies; and, as their hopes rose, their boasts 
’became extravagant, more especially in England, 
where, to express a doubt of his immediate over¬ 
throw was regarded as a. heinous offence; and 
where the government, buoyed up with foolish 
expectations, thought less of supporting a noble 
and effectual warfare in Portugal than of nourish¬ 
ing and aiding the secondary and rather degrading 
hostility of conspirators, malcontents, and military 
adventurers in Germany. 

While sir Arthur Wellesley was waiting impa¬ 
tiently on the Tagus for the scanty reinforcements 
afforded him, two other armies were simultaneously 
preparing to act against the extremities of the 
French empire; the one, coifsisting of about twelve 
thousand men, drawn from Sicily, was destined to 
invade Italy, the southern parts qf which had been 
denuded of troops to oppose the Austrians on the 
Tagliamento. The other was assembled on the 
coast of England, where above forty thousand of 
the finest troops the nation could boast of, and a 
fleet of power to overthrow all the other navies of 
the world combined, composed an armament, in¬ 
tended to destroy the great marine establishment 
which the French emperor had so suddenly arid 
so portentously created at Antwerp. So vast an 
expedition had never before left the British shores; 
neither any one so meanly conceived, so impro- 
vidently arranged, so calamitously conducted, for 
the marine and laftd forces, combined, numbered 
more than eighty thousand fighting men, and those 
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of the bravest ; yet the object in viefr was compara- chap. 

tively insignificant, and even that was not obtained.._1_ 

Delivered over to the leading of a man, whose 
military incapacity has caused the glorious title of 
Chatham to be scorned, this ill-fated army, with 
spirit, and strength, and zeal to have spread the 
fame of England to the extremities of the earthy 
perished, without a blow, in the pestilent marshes 
of Walcheren! And so utterly had party spirit 
stifled the feeling of national honour that public 
men were found base enough to reprobate the con¬ 
vention of Cintra, to sneer at sir John Moore’s ope¬ 
rations, and yet to declare the Walcheren expedition 
wise, profitable, and even glorious ! 

The operation against Italy was less unfortunate 
rather than more ably conducted, and it was equally 
abortive. What with slow preparations, the voyage, 
and the taking of the petty islands of Ischia and 
Procida, thirteen weeks were wasted ; and yet, 
during that period, Murat, conscious of his inability 
to resist, was Only restrained from abandoning Na¬ 
ples by the firmness of his' queen, and the energy 
of Sallicettj, the minister of police. We have seen 
that it was the wish of the ministers to have the 
troops in Sicily employed* in the south of Spain, 
but, yielding to thfe representations of sir John 
Stuart, they permitted him to make this display of 
military foolery : yet it is not with'the bad or good 
success of these expeditions that fhis history has to 
deal, but with that palpable and direful ministerial 
incapacity which suffered two men, notoriously un¬ 
fitted for war, to waste and dissipate the military 
strength of England on secondary objects, while a 
renowned commander, placed at the*most important 
point, was left without an adequate force. 

2a 2 - 
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For the first time since the commencement of the 
Peninsula war, sixty thousand Spanish troops, well 
armed and clothed, were collected in a mass, and in 
the right place, communicating with a British force. 
For the first time since Napoleon swayed the destiny 
of France, the principal army of that country had 
met with an important check: the great conqueror’s 
fortune seemed to waver, and the moment had ar¬ 
rived when the British government was called to 
display all its wisdom and energy. The duke of 
York hacl performed his duty; he had placed above 
ninety thousand superb soldiers, all disposable for 
offensive operations, in the hands of the ministers ; 
but the latter knew not their value, and, instead of 
concentrating them upon one, scattered them upon 
many points. Sir Arthur Wellesley might have had 
above eighty thousand British troops on the fron¬ 
tiers of Portugal, and he was a general capable of 
wielding them. He was forced to commence a 
campaign, upon which the fate of the Peninsula, a 
quick triumph or a long-protracted agony of twelve 
millions of people depended, with only twenty-two 
thousand ; while sixty thousand fighting men, and 
ships numerous enough to darken all the coasts of 
Spain, were waiting, in Sicily and England, for 
orders which were to doom them, one part to scorn, 
and the other to an inglorious and miserable fate. 
Shall the deliverance of the Peninsula, then, be 
attributed to the'firmness and long-sighted policy 
of ministers who gave these glaring proofs of im¬ 
providence, or shall the glory of that great exploit 
lighten round the head of him who so manfully 
maintained the fierce struggle, even under the bur¬ 
den of their folly ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

CAMPAIGN OF TALAVERA. 

In the foregoing book the real state of aifairs in 
the Peninsula has been described ; but it appeared 
with a somewhat different aspect to the English 
general, because false informations, egregious 
boasts, and hollow promises, such as had been 
employed to mislead sir John Moore, were renewed 
at this period ; and the allied nations were in¬ 
fluenced by a riotous rather than a reasonable 
confidence of victory! The English newspapers 
teemed with letters, describing the enemy’s misery 
and fears: nor .was the camp free from these 
inflated feelings. Marshal Bcresford was so cre¬ 
dulous of French weakness as publicly to announce 
to the junta of Badajos that Soult’s force, wan¬ 
dering and harassed by continual attacks, was 
reduced to eight or ten thousand distressed soldiers. 
Nay, sir Arthur Wellesley himself, swayed by the 
pertinacity of the tale-makers, the unhesitating 
assurances of the junta, perhaps, also, a little excited 
by a sense of his awn great talents, was not free 
from the impression that the hour of complete* 
triumph was come. 

The Spanish government and thfc Spanish ge¬ 
nerals were importunate* for offensive movements, 
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book and lavish in tWir promises of support; and the 
English general was as eag£r, for he was at the 
head of gallant troops, his foot was on the path of 
victory, and he felt that, if the duke of Belluno 
was not quickly disabled, the British army, threat¬ 
ened on both flanks, would, as in the case of sir 
dohn Cradock, be obliged to remain in some de¬ 
fensive position, near Lisbon, until it became the 
scorn of the French, and an object of suspicion 
and hatred to the Spanish and Portuguese people. 

There were three lines of offensive operations 
open:— 

1°. To cross the Tagus, join Cuesta's army, and, 
making Elvas and Badajos the base of movements, 
attack Victor in front. This line was circuitous. 
It permitted the enemy to cover his front by the 
Tagus ; the operations of the allies would have 
been cramped by the Sierra de Guadalupe on one 
side, and the mountains lying between Albu¬ 
querque and Alcantara on the other ; and strong 
detachments must have b^en left to''cover the roads 
to Lisbon, on the right bank of the Tagus. Finally, 
the communication between the duke* of Belluno 
and Soult being free, Beresford’s corps would have 
been endangered. ‘ 

2°. To adopt Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo as the 
base of movements, and to operate in conjunction with 
Beresford, the 'duke del Parque, and Romana , by 
the line of Salamanca, while Cuesta and Venegas 
occupied the attention of the first and fourth corps 
on the Tagus. The objections to this line were, 
1 that it separated the Britifh troops from the most 
efficient and most numerous, and obliged them to 
act with the weakest and most irregular of the 
Spanish armies; that it abandoned Cuesta to the 
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ruin which his headstrong humoyr would certainly chap. 

provoke; and as the of Seville or of Lisbon would--— 

inevitably follow; the ’ instructions cff the English 
ministers, (which enjoined the defence of the latter 
city as paramount to every object, save the military 
possession of Cadiz,) would have been neglected. 

3°. To march upon Plasencia and Almaraz , form 
a junction with Cuesta , and advance against Madrid , 
while Venegas operated in the same view, by the line 
of La Mancha. The'obstacles in the way of this 
plan were—1°. That it exposed Cuesta tb be de¬ 
feated by Victor before the junction; and that, 
after the junction, the combinations would still be 
dependent upon the accuracy of Venegas’s move¬ 
ments. 2°. That sir Arthur Wellesley’s march, 
with reference to Soult’s corps, would be a flank 
march; an unsafe operation at all times, but, on 
this occasion, when the troops must move through 
the long and narrow valley of the Tagus, peculiarly 
dangerous. Nevertheless, this line was adopted, 
nor were the reasons in favour of it devoid of force. 

The number of French., immediately protecting 
Madrid was estifnated at fifty thousand ; but confi¬ 
dential officers, sent to the head-quarters of Cuesta 
and Venegas, had ascertained that their strength 
was not overstated at thirty-eight thousand, for the 
first, and twenty-five thousand for the second, all 
well armed and equipped, and fhe last certainly 
the best and most efficient army that the Spaniards 
had yet; brought into the field. Now the English 
force in Portugal amounted to thirty thousand 
men, exclusive of.the sick, twenty-two thousand 
being under arms on the frontier, and eight thousand 
at Lisbon: here, th§n, was a mass of ninety thousand 
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book regular troops tkat.could b6 brought to bear on fifty 
— thousand ; besides which there were sir Robert 
Wilson’s legion, about a thousand strong, and the 
Spanish partidas of the Guadalupe and the Sierra 
de Bejar. 

The ridge of mountains which separate the 
xalley of the Tagus from Castile and Leon being, 
as has been already related, impracticable for artil¬ 
lery, except at the passes of Banos and Perales, it 
was supposed that the twenty thousand men under 
Beresford and the duke del Parque would be suffi¬ 
cient to block those lines of march, and that 
Romana, moving by the Tras os Montes, might join 
the duke del Parque, and thus thirty thousand men, 
supported by two fortresses, would be ready to 
protect the flank of the British army in its march 
from Plasencia towards Madrid. A vain calcula¬ 
tion, for Romana remained ostentatiously idle at 
Coruna, and sir Arthur Wellesley, never having seen 
the Spanish troops in action, < thought too well of 
them; and having had no experience of Spanish 
promises he trusted them too far ; and, at the same 
time, made a false judgement of the force and position 
of his adversaries. The arrival of the sixth corps 
at Astorga and of the fifth at Valladolid were un¬ 
known to him: the strength of the second corps, 
and, perhaps, the activity of its chief, were also 
underrated. Instead of fifteen or twenty thousand 
harassed French' troops, without artillery, there 
were seventy thousand fighting-men behind the 
mountains! 

The 27tli of June, the English army, breaking \ip 
from the camp of Abrantes, and, being organized in 
the following manner, marched into Spain :— „ 
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Artillery. CHAP. 

Six brigades, 30 guns, com* 1 , by maj.-gen. Howorth. 

Cavalry. 

Three brigades, 3047 sabres, com d . by lt.-gen. Payne. 

Infantry. 

1 stdiv. of 4 brigades, 6023 bayonets, com d . by lt-gen. Sherbrooke. 

2d do. 2 do. 3947 do. do. maj.-gen. Hill. 

3d do. 2 do. 3736 do. do. m.-gen. Mackenzie. • 

4th do. 2 do. 2957 do. do. br.-gen. Campbell. 

5 divs. 13 brigades. 19710 sabres and bayonets. 

—■ — 1287 Engineers, artillery,and waggon-train. 

Grand total • • • * 20997 men, and 30 pioces of artillery. 

Besides this force, the 40th regiment, so long 
detained at Seville by Mr. Frere, had arrived in 
Lisbon, and the troops on their march from that city, 
being somewhat less than eight thousand bayonets, 
were organized in three brigades, commanded by 
major-general Lightfoot # and brigadier-generals Ro¬ 
bert and Catlin Craufurd. But the leading brigade, 
under Robert Craufurd, only quitted Lisbon on the 
28th of June. 

The army moved by botfi banks of the Tagus; 
one column, proceeding through Sobreira Formosa, 
the other by Villa Velha, where a boat-bridge was 
established. The 1st of July the head-quarters were 
at Castello Branco, and from thence the troops con¬ 
tinued their route, in one column, by Moralejo and 
Coria; but a flanking brigade, under general Don¬ 
kin, was directed through Ceclaven and Torijon- 
eillos, and explored the country between Zarza 
Mayor and the Tagjis. The 8th, the head-quarters. 
were established at Plasencia. The 10th, the army* 
arrived at that place, and was, soon after, joined by 
a regiment of cavalry and two battalions of infantry 
from Lisbon. 
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-tor, of whose intermediate movements it is time to 

take notice, was at Talavera de la Reyna. When 
that marshal had retired from Torremocha, the valley 
journal'of *ke Tagus was exhausted by the long sojourn of 
operation* the fourth and first corps; but the valley of Pla- 
jsencia was extremely fertile, and untouched, and 
the duke of Belluno, whose troops, weakened by 
the tertian sickness, required good nourishment, 
resolved to take post there, and keep a bridge at 
Bazagona, on the Tietar, by which he could, in 
two marches, fall upon Cuesta, if he ventured to 
pass the Tagus at Almaraz. At Plasencia, also, he 
could open a communication with the second and 
fifth corps, and observe closely the movements of 
the English army on the frontier of Portugal. The 
bridge at Bazagona was finished on the 21st of 
June, and the French light troops were scouring the 
country towards Plasencia, when the king, who had 
already withdrawn a division of infantry and a large 
part of the cavalry of the first corps -to reinforce the 
fourth, ordered the duke of Belluno to retire instantly 
to Talavera, leaving rear-guards on the Tietar and at 
Almaraz. This order, which arrived the 22d of 
June, was the result of that indecision which none 
but truly great men, or fools,' are free from; the 
first, because they can see their way clearly through 
the thousand difficulties that encumber and be^- 
wilder the mind in war; the last, because they see 
nothing. 

On the present occasion, general Sebastiani had 
reported that Venegas was # reinforced, and ready to 
penetrate by La Mancha; and the king, swayed by 
this false information, disturbed by the march of 
Cuesta, and still more by Blake's advance against 
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Zaragoza (the result of which was then unknown), chap. 
became so alarmed that he commanded St. Cyr to ' 
move into Aragon, repaired himself to Toledo, St - c * r - 
with his guards and reserve, withdrew the light 
cavalry and a division of infantry from Victor, 
obliged that marshal to fall back on Talavera; and 
even commanded Mortier to bring up the fifth corps, 
from Valladolid to Villa Castin, near Avila, al¬ 
though, following Napoleon’s orders, it should have 
gone to Salamanca. 

In the hope of meeting Venegas, Joseph pene¬ 
trated as far as the Jabalon river, in La Mancha ; 
and as the Spaniard, fearful of the tempest approach¬ 
ing him, took shelter in the Morena, the king, 
leaving some posts of the 4th corps at Toledo, re¬ 
stored the light cavalry to the first corps, and, 
with his guards and reserve, returned to Madrid. 

But, while he had been jpursuing a shadow, Victor 
was exposed to great danger; for the Jabalon is six 
long marches from Madrid, and hence, for ten 
days, the duke* of Belluno, with only two divisions 
of infantry and two thousand cavalry, in all about 
fourteen thousand men, had remained at Talavera 
without any support, although sixty thousand men 
were marching against him from different points. 

Victor did not suffer as he might have done; but 
his numerical weakness was certainly the safety of 
Cuesta. For that general, having followed the re¬ 
treat of the first corps from Tofremocha, crossed 
the Tagus, at Almaraz, on the 23d of June, and 
pushed an advanced guard towards Oropesa. He. 
had thirty-eight thousand men, yet he remained 
tranquil while (at a distance of only twelve miles) 
fourteen thousand .French made a.flank movement 
that lasted three days; .and his careless method of 
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acting, and hft unskilful" dispositions, were so evi¬ 
dent, that the French cavalry, far from fearing, were 
preparing to punish him, when he suddenly took 
the alarm, and, withdrawing to Almaraz, occupied 
himself in finishing his bridges over the Tagus. 

The 28th, Victor, having removed his hospitals 
•and depots from Arzobispo, took a position behind 
the Alberche, keeping, however, three battalions 
and the cavalry at Talavera, with advanced posts at 
Calera and Gamonal. A small detachment, also, 
watched the course of the T&gus from the mouth of 
the Alberche to that of the Guadarama, and a 
moveable column was sent to Escalona, to observe 
the Vera de Plaseneia and passes leading upon 
Avila. In executing this retrograde movement, Vic¬ 
tor, having no means of transport, burnt ten out of 
the fifteen pontoons supporting his bridge over the 
Tietar, and, for the same reason, he threw a consi¬ 
derable quantity of powder and shot into the river. 
Ilis troops had been for four days on quarter ra¬ 
tions, and were suffering from sickness and hunger,* 
and the Tagus was fordable in several places. The 
danger of his position is evident. The British 
were, however, still at Abrantes, and Cuesta knew 
not how to profit by this opportunity before the 
king returned from La Mancha! 

Such was tlm position of the different armies 
when the British general arrived at Plaseneia. He 
had seen Soult’s letters, found upon general Fran- 
ceschi, and thus ascertained that the second corps 
was at Zamora, and from Franceschi himself, who 
passed as a prisoner, at thq same time, he learned 
the arrival of the fifth‘corps at Valladolid ; but the 
march of Ney’s-corps was not -suspected, and the 
tenor of Soult’s letters led . to the notion that Gal- 
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licia was to be retained* A letter*»of Victor’s to 
Joseph, dated the 23d of June, and written in the 
most despondipg language, had been’ likewise in¬ 
tercepted; and, as Soult’s correspondence also gave 
a strong picture of his difficulties, the general 
impression that the French armies were not only 
weak but utterly dismayed was rather augmented 
than lessened by this information. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, however, could not but have some 
distrust, when he knew that two corps were beyond 
the mountains, on his left; and, though far 
from suspecting the extent of his danger, he took 
additional precautions to protect that flank, and 
renewed his instructions to Beresford to watch the 
enemy’s movements, and to look carefully to the 
defence of the Puerto Perales. But the pass of 
Banos was still to be guarded, and for this purpose 
sir Arthur applied to Cuesta. 

The Spanish general was at first unwilling to 
detach any men to that quarter, but he finally 
agreed that two battalions from his army and two 
others from the town of Bejar, at the other side of 
the pass, should unite to defend Banos, and that 
the duke del Parque should also send a detachment 
to the pass of Perales. Although these measures 
appeared sufficient t6 obviate danger from Soult’s 
corps, weakened as it was supposed to be, they 
were evidently futile to check the real force under 
that marshal; and they were rendered absolutely 
ridiculous by Cuesta, who sent two weak battalions, 
of three hundre'd men each, and with only twenty 
rounds of ammunition per man: and yet this was 
only a part of a system which already weighed 
heavily on tile English general. 

The 10th, sir Arthur. Wellesley proceeded to 
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B °o K Cuesta’s headquarters, near the Col de Mirabete, 

-to confer with him on their future operations. Ever 

since the affair of Valdez, in 1808, *the junta had 
been sorely afraid of Cuesta, and, suspecting that 
he was meditating some signal vengeance, they 
endeavoured to raise up rivals to his power. In 
- this view they had lavished honours and authority 
upon Blake; but the defeat at Belchite having 
crushed their hopes in that quarter, they turned 
their eyes upon Venegas, and increased his forces, 
taking care to give him ‘the best troops. Still 
Cuesta’s force was formidable, and to reduce it was 
the object both of Mr. Frere and the junta: the 
motive of the first being to elevate the duke of 
Albuquerque; the intention of the others being 
merely to reduce the power of Cuesta. 

Whatever might have been the latter’s ultimate 
intention, with respect to the junta, it is certain 
that his natural obstinacy and violence were greatly 
increased by a knowledge of. these proceedings, and 
that he was ill-disposed towards the English general, 
as thinking him a party’concerned in these intrigues. 
When, therefore, sir Arthur, at the instigation of 
Mr. Frere, proposed that a draft of ten thousand 
fedeyvT' 1 Spanish troops should 1 be detached towards Avila 
de"ce. L ° n * an d Segovia, Cuesta replied that it should be done 
pera," i8io, by the British, and absolutely refused to furnish 
more than two battalions of infantry and a few 
cavalry to strengthen sir Robert Wilson’s partizan 
corps, which was destined to act on the enemy’s right. 
This determination again baffled Mr. Frere’s pro¬ 
ject of placing the duk? of-Albuquerque at the 
head of an independent force, and obliged the 
supreme junta to fall upon some other expedient 
for reducing Cuestr’s power; and it was fortunate 
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that the old Spaniard resisted the .proposal, because 
the ten thousand men would have p^one straight • 
into the midst of the fifth corps, which, in expec¬ 
tation of such a movement, was then at Villa 
Castin, and, having been rejoined by the detach¬ 
ment of colonel Briche, from Catalonia, was eigh¬ 
teen thousand strong, and supported by Kellerman’s. 
division of cavalry at Valladolid. 

The discussion between the generals lasted two 
days; but, with the approbation of the supreme 
junta, it was finally agreed that the British and 
Spanish armies, under sir Arthur and Cuesta, should 
march, on the 18th, against Victor; and that 
Venegas, advancing, at the same time, through La 
Mancha, should leave Toledo and Aranjues to his 
left, and push for Fuente Duenas and Villa Mau- 
rique on the UpperTagus. If this movement should 
draw Sebastiani, with the fourth corps, to that side, 
Venegas was to keep him in play while the allied 
forces defeated Victor. If Sebastiani disregarded 
it, Venegas wa§ to cross the Tagus and march upon 
Madrid, from the south-feast, while sir Robert 
Wilson, r(unforced by some Spanish battalions, 
menaced that capital from the opposite quarter. 

Previous to entering Spain, sir Arthur had ascer¬ 
tained that the valleys of the Alagon and the Arago 
and those between Bejar and Ciudad Rodrigo were 
fertile and capable of nourishing the army, and he 
had sent commissaries to all these joints to purchase 
mules, and to arrange with the alcaldes of the dif¬ 
ferent districts' ’for # the supply of the troops. He. 
had obtained the warmest assurances, from the su¬ 
preme junta, that every needful article should be 
forthcoming, and the latter had alss sent the inten- 
dant-general, don Lonzano de Torres, to the British 
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head-quarters,i with full 'powers to forward all ar- 
. rangements for the supply of the English troops. 
Relying upon these preparations, sir Arthur had 
crossed the frontier with few means of transport and 
without magazines, for Portugal could not furnish 
what was required, and, moreover, the Portuguese 
.peasants had an insuperable objection to quitting 
their own country; a matter apparently of little 
consequence, because Mr. Frere, writing officially 
at the time, described the people of Estremadura 
as viewing “ the war in the 1 light of a crusade , and 
carrying it on with all the enthusiasm of such a 
cause /” 

From Castello Branco to Plasencia is blit seven 
days’ march, yet that short time was sufficient to 
prove the bad faith of the junta, and the illusion 
under which Mr. Frere laboured. Neither mules 
for the transport of ammunition and provisions, nor 
the promised help of the authorities, nor aid of 
any kind could be procured; and don Lonzano de 
Torres, although, to sir Arthur, he freely acknow¬ 
ledged the extent of the evil, the ill-will of the 
inhabitants, and the shameful conduct of the supreme 
junta, afterwards, without shame, asserted that the 
British troops had always received and consumed 
double rations, and were in Want of nothing; an 
assertion in which he was supported by don Martin 
de Garay, the Spanish secretary of state; the whole 
proceeding being a concerted plan, to afford the 
junta a pretext for justifying their own and casting 
.a slur upon the English general’s • conduct, if any 
disasters should happen. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, seriously alarmed for the 
subsistence of his army, wrote 5 upon the 16th, to 
Mr. Frere and to general Q’Donoghue, the chief of 
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Cuesta’s staff; representing to both'the distress of chap. 

his army, and intimating his resolution not to proceed --— 

beyond the Alberche y unless his wants were immedi¬ 
ately supplied; faithful, however, to his agree¬ 
ment with Cuesta, he prepared to put the army in 
motion for that river. It was known at Plasencia, 
on the 15th, that Ney had retreated from Coruna;* 
but it was believed,, that his corps had been recalled 
to France; and no change took place in the plan of 
campaign. It was not suspected that the sixjli corps 
had then been sixteen dhys at Astorga i 
. The valley of the Tagus, into which the army was 
about to plunge, is intersected by several rivers, with 
rugged banks and deep channels ; but their courses 
being very little out of the parallel of the Tagus, 
the Alberche is in a manner enclosed by the Tictar. 

Now, sir Robert Wilson, with four thousand Por- 
guese and Spanish trpops, had ascended the 
right bank of the latter river, and gained possession 
of the passes of Arenas, which lead upon Avila, 
and of the pass 'of San Pedro Bernardo, which leads 
upon Madrid. In this position he covered the Vera 
de Plasencia, and threatened Victor’s communications Scmclc’i 
with the capital. The French marshal was alarmed ; dpcTaUoos 
and a movement of the whole army in the same MSS * 
direction would have obliged him to abandon 
the Lower Alberche, because, twq marches from 
Arenas, in the direction of Escalona and Macqueda, 
would have placed sir Arthur Wellesley between 
the first corps and Madrid. But, on the other hand, 
the line of courffery was too rugged for rapid move- • 
ments with a large body; and it was .necessary first* 
to secure a junction with Cuesta, because Victor, 
having recovered hie third division* on the 7th of 
July, was again at the head of twenty-five thousand 
VOL. II. 2 B 
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-near the Spaniards; and the British general resolved 

to cross the Tietar at the Venta de Bazagona, and 
march by Miajadas upon Oropesa. 

The 16th, two companies of the staff corps , with 
a working party of five hundred men, marched from 
•Plaseneia to Bazagona, to throw a bridge over the 
Scmcic’s Tietar. The duke of Belluno had wasted many days 
Corps’™* * n dragging up fifteen pontoons from the Tagus, to 
operations form his bridge at that place; and when he retired 
upon Talavera, he destroyed' the greatest part of the 
equipage; but the English officer employed on. 
this occasion pulled down an old house in the 
neighbourhood, felled some pine trees in a wood 
three miles distant; and, uniting intelligence with 
labour, contrived, without other aid than a few 
hatchets and saws, in one day, to throw a solid 
bridge over the Tietar. 

The 18th, the army crossed that river, and taking 
the route of Miajadas, reached Talayuela. 

The 19th, the main body halted at Ccntinello 
and Casa de Somas. The advanced posts at Venta 
de St. Juliens. 

The 20th, the troops reached Oropesa; but as 
their marches had been long, and conducted through 
a difficult country, they halted the 21st; on which 
day, Cuesta, who had moved from Almaraz by 
Naval Moral and Arzobispo, passed Oropesa, and 
united his whole force at Velada, except a small 
detachment, which marched along the south bank 
•of the Tagus, to threaten the French by the bridge 
•of Talavera. 

The duke of Belluno, aware of these .movements, 
had supported his posts at Talavera with a division 
of infantry, which was disposed in successive de- 
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tachments behind that town. His situation appeared 
critical; because the allies, covered by the Alberehe, - 
might still gain a march and reach Escalona before 
him ; and from thence either push for Madrid, by 
the pass of Brunete, or, taking pofct at Maqueda, 
cut him off from the capital. But his sources of 
information were sure; and he contented himself* 
with sending a regiment of hussars to Cazar de 
Escalona, to watch the Upper Alberehe, and to 
support the moveable column opposed to sir Robert 
Wilson. 

The 21st, the allies being between Oropesa and 
Velada, Victor recalled all his foraging parties, 
altered his line of retreat from the Madrid to the 
Toledo road, removed his pare from St. Ollalla to 
Cevolla, and concentrated two divisions of infantry 
behind the Alberehe. 

The 22d, the allies moved in two columns, to 
drive the French posts from Talavcra; and Cucsta, 
marching by the high *oad, came first up with the 
enemy’s rear-gxfard, near s the village of Gamonal; 
but then commenced a display of ignorance, timidity, 
and absurdity, that has seldom been equalled in war; 
the past defeats of the Spanish army were rendered 
quite explicable; the little fruit derived from them 
by marshal Victor ‘quite inexplicable. General 
Latour Maubourg, with two thousand dragoons, 
came boldly on to the table-land of Gamonal, 
and sustaining a cannonade, not ofily checked the 
head of the Spanish leading column, but actually 
obliged general 'Zayas, who commanded it, to dis¬ 
play his whole line, consisting of fifteen thousand • 
infantry qj g d three thousand ‘cavalry; nor did the 
Frencji horsemen give back at all, until the appear¬ 
ance of the red uniforms on their right informed 
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book them that it weLs time to rfetire. Then, and not till 

-1— then, Latour Maubourg, supported by some infantry, 

retreated behind the Alberche, and without loss, 
although many batteries, and at least six thousand 
Spanish horse,'were close on his rear; but the 
latter could never be induced to make even a partial 
.charge, however favourable the opportunity, and by 
two o’clock the whole French army was safely con¬ 
centrated on its position. Ruffin’s division on the 
left touched the Tagus, and protected the bridge 
over the Alberche, which -was more immediately 
defended by a regiment of infantry and fourteen 
pieces of artillery. Villatte’s and Lapisse’s division's, 
drawn up in successive lines, on some high ground 
that overlooked the surrounding country, formed 
the right; the heavy cavalry were in second line 
near the bridge; and in this situation Victor rested 
the 22d and 23d. 

It was at all times difficult to obtain accurate in¬ 
formation from the Spaniards by gentle means; 
hence, the French were usually better supplied with 
intelligence than the 'British; while the native 
generals never knew any thing about, the enemy, 
until they felt the weight of his blows. Up to this 
period, sir Arthur’s best sources of information had 
been the intercepted letters of the French; and now, 
although the latter had been in the same position, 
and without any change of numbers since the 7th, 
the inhabitants df Talavera could not, or would not, 
give any information of their strength or situation; 

. . nor could any reasonable calculatieta be formed of 
^either, until some English officers crossed the Tagus, 
and, from the mountains on the left bank of that 

Y» 

river, saw the .French position, in revetse. 

The general outline of. an attack was, however,. 
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agreed upon for the next morning, but the details chap. 

were unsettled ; and when the English commander- 

came to arrange these with Cuesta, the latter was gone 
to bed. The British troops were under arms at three 
o’clock the next morning, but Cuesta’s staff were not 
aroused from slumber until seven o’clock ; and the 
old man finally objected to fight that day, alleging* 
among other absurd reasons, that it was Sunday. 

But there was something more than absurdity in 
these proceedings. Victor, who was not ‘ignorant 
of the weak points of his own position, remained 
tranquil the 23d, being well assured that no attack 
would take place, for it is certain that he had a 
correspondence with some of the Spanish staff; and 
the secret discussions between sir Arthur Wellesley 
and Cuesta, at which only one staff officer of each 
party was present, became known to the enemy in 
twenty-four hours after#; indeed, Cuesta was him¬ 
self suspected of treachery by many, yet apparently 
without reason. 

In the course of the* 23d, the Spanish officer 
commanding the*advanced posts reported that the 
French gmfc were withdrawn, and that it was evi¬ 
dent they meant to retreat; Cuesta then became 
willing to attack, apd proposed, in concert with 
sir Arthur Wellesley, to examine Victor’s position ; 
but, to the surprise of the English "commander, the 
Spaniard arrived in a coach, drawq by six horses, to 
perforin this duty ; and when the inequalities of the 
ground obliged .him to descend from his vehicle, he 
east himself at the foot of a tree, and in a few pm-* 
ments went to sleep. Yet he; was always ready to 
censure and., to thwart every proposal of his able 
coadjutor. This time, however, he consented to 
fall upon the enemy; and the troops were in motion 
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early in the mortiing of the 24th; but the duke 
- of Belluno was again duly informed of their inten¬ 
tion ; and having withdrawn his moveable column 
from Escalona, and relinquished the road to 
Madrid, retreated during the night to Torijos. 
Thus, the first combination of the allies failed 
'entirely; and each hour the troops of the enemy 
were accumulating round them; for Venegas, who 
should have been at Fuente Puenas, high up on the 
Tagus, .had not even passed Damyel; and the king 
was collecting his whole strength in front, between To¬ 
ledo and Talavera; while Soult was fast gathering lps 
more formidable power behind the mountains of Bejar. 

The English general was indeed still ignorant 
of the danger which threatened him from the Sala¬ 
manca country, or he would, doubtless, have 
withdrawn at once to Plascncia, and secured his 
communications with Lisbon, and with Bercsford’s 
troops; but other powerful reasons were not wanting 
to prevent his further advance. Before he quitted 
Plascncia he had completed contracts with the al¬ 
caldes, in the Vera de Plascncia,, for two hundred 
and fifty thousand rations of forage and provisions ; 
and this, together with what he had before collected, 
would have furnished supplies for ten or twelve 
days, a sufficient time to beat Victor, and carry the 
army into a fresh country ; but, distrustful, as he 
had reason to b^, of the Spaniards, he again gave 
notice to Cuesta and the junta, that beyond tiie 
Aj.berciie he would not move, unless liis wants 
‘ were immediately supplied ; for, hitherto the ra¬ 
tions contracted for pad not been delivered; and 
his representations to the junta and to fJuesta were, 
by both, equally disregarded ; there were no means 
of transport provided; the troops were already on 
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less than half allowance*, and absolute famine ap- chap. 

proached ; and when the general demanded food for- 

his soldiers, at the hands of those whose cause he 
came to defend, he was answered with false excuses, 
and insulted by false statements. 'Under any cir¬ 
cumstances this would have forced him to halt; but 
the advance having been made in the exercise of 
his own discretion, and not at the command of his 
government, there could be no room for hesitation: 
wherefore, remonstrating warmly, but manfully, 
with the supreme juntrf, he announced his resolution d"™* ,,on ‘ 
to go no farther, nay, even to withdraw from Spain {gf 0 . 
altogether. 

It is evident that without these well-founded 
reasons for pausing, Cuesta’s conduct, and the state 
of his army, offered no solid ground for expecting 
success by continuing the forward movement; but 
the faithless and perverse conduct of the supreme 
junta, although hidden as yet from sir Arthur Wel¬ 
lesley, far exceeded the measure even of Cuesta’s 
obdurate folly.’ That bpdy, after having agreed to 
the plan upon wjiich the drmies were acting, con¬ 
cluded, in»the fulness of tlieir ignorance, that the 
combined troops in the valley of the Tagus woidd 
be sufficient to overthrow^ Joseph; and, therefore, 
secretly ordered Venegas not to fulfil his part, 
arguing to themselves, with a cjmning stupidity, 
that it would be a master stroke of policy to save 
him from any chance of a defeat ; hoping thus 
to preserve a powerful force, under one of their own 
creatures, to rriaintain their own power. This was 
the cause why the army of La Mancha had failed to 
appear on the Tagus: and thus, the welfare of 
millions was made the sport of men, who yet were 
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book never tired of ‘praising themselves, and have not 
-failed to find admirers elsewhere. 

As the Spaniards are perfect masters of the art of 
saying every thing and doing nothing, sir Arthur’s 
remonstrances drew forth many official statements, 
plausible replies, and pompous assertions, after their 
manlier, but produced no amelioration of the -evils 
complained of. Mr. Frere, also, thought it neces¬ 
sary to make some apology for himself, asserting 
that the evil was deep rooted, and that he had had 
neither time nor power to arrange any regular plan 
for the subsistence of the English armies. But all 
the evils that blighted the Spanish cause were deep 
seated; and yet Mr. Frere, who could not arrange 
a plan for the subsistence of the troops, that indis¬ 
pensable preliminary to military operations, and 
which was really within his province, thought him¬ 
self competent to direct all the operations themselves 
which were in the province of the generals. He 
had found leisure to meddle in all the intrigues of 
the day; to aim at making and unmaking Spanish 
commanders; to insult sir John Moore ; to pester 
sir John Cradock with warlike advice ; and to ar¬ 
range the plan of campaign for sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
army, without that officer’s concurrence. 
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CHAPTER II. * 

The English general’s resolution to halt at Tala-* 
vera made little impression upon Cuesta. A French. 
corps had retreated before him, and Madrid, nay, 
the Pyrennees themselves, instantly rose*on the 
view of the sanguine Spaniard : he was resolved to 
be the first in the capital, and he pushed forward 
in pursuit, reckless alike of military discipline and 
of the friendly warnings of sir Arthur; who vainly 
admonished him to open his communications as 
quickly as possible with Venegas, and to beware 
how he let the enemy know that the British and 
Spanish armies were separated. In the fulness of 
his arrogant vanity, Cuesta crossed the Alberchc on 
the 24th, and being ufiable to ascertain the exact 
route of the French, pursued them, by the road of 
Toledo, as far as J3ebolla, and, by the road of Ma¬ 
drid, as far as El Bravo. On the 25th, still inflated 
with pride, he caused the troops at Cebolla to move 
on to Torrijos, and marchecf himself to St. Ollalla. 
The 26th he discovered that he had been pursuing a 
tiger. Meanwhile sir Arthur Wellesley, foreseeing 
the consequence of this imprudence, had sent gene¬ 
ral Sherbrooke, with two divisions of British infantry 
and all the cavalry, across the Alberche, to Cazalegas, 
where, being centric rdly situated with respect to 
Talavera, St. Ollalla, *and.Escalona, he could support ’ 
the Spaniards,, and, at the same time, hold communi¬ 
cation* with sir Robert Wilson, who liad been at the 
latter town since the 23d.* J3ut a great and signal 
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crisis was at 'hand, the full importance of which 
■ cannot be well understood without an exact know¬ 
ledge of the situation and proceedings of all the 
armies involved in this complicated campaign. 

The 30th of June, Soult, when at Zamora, re¬ 
ceived a despatch from the emperor, dated near 
Ratisbon, conferring on him the supreme command 
of the second, fifth, and sixth corps, with orders 
to concentrate them, and act decisively against the 
English. “ Wellesley” said Napoleon, “ will pro¬ 
bably advance , by the Tagus, against Madrid: in 
that case, pass the mountains, fall on his flank 
and rear, and crush him;” for, at that distance, 
and without other information than what his own 
sagacity supplied, this allknowing soldier foresaw 
the leading' operations even as soon and as certainly 
as those who projected them. 

The duke of Dalmatia immediately imparted these 
instructions to the king, and, at the same time, 
made known his own opinions and designs with re¬ 
spect to the probable projects of the allies. He 
was ignorant of the precise object, and exact position 
of sir Arthur Wellesley, but, judging from the ces¬ 
sation of hostility in the north, that the English 
were in march with the design of joining Cucsta, 
and acting by the line of the Tagus, he proposed 
to concentrate the third corps at Salamanca, besiege 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and menace Lisbon, which, he 
justly observed, would bring the English army back 
to the northern provinces of Portugal ; and if, as 
some supposed, the intention .of sir Arthur was to 
unite, at Bragan^a, with Rdmana, and open the 
campaign to the north of the Douro, the French 
army would still be in a suitable position to oppose 
them. 
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In pursuance of this opinion, Stmfit ordered Mor- chap. 

tier to approach Ciudad Rodrigo, with the double- 

view of preparing for the siege and covering the 
quarters of refreshment so much needed by the 
second corps after its fatigues. *Ney also was 
directed to march with the sixth corps, by the left 
bank of the Esla, to Zamora; but the spirit of* 
discord was strong, and it was at this moment that 
the king, alarmed by Sebastiani’s report, drew the 
fifth corps to Villa Castin; while marshal Ney, 
holding it imprudent to uncover Astorga and Leon, 
mortified, also, at being placed under the orders 
of another marshal, refused to move to Zamora. 

Soult, crossed by these untoward circumstances, 
sent the division of light cavalry, under his brother, 
and one of infantry, commanded by lleudelet, from 
Zamora and Toro to Salamanca, with orders to 
explore the course of tl>c Tonnes, to observe Alba 
and Ledesma, and especially to scour the roads 
leading upon Ciudad Rodrigo and Plasencia: these 
troops relieved a division of dragoons belonging to 
Kellerman, who Avas still charged with the general 
government* of the province. 

The 10th of July, the march of the British upon 
Plasencia became knqwn, and it was manifest that sir 
Arthur had no design to act north of the Douro; 
wherefore the duke of Dalmatia resolved to advance, 
with the remainder of the secontj corps, to Sala¬ 
manca, and, partly by authority, partly by address, 
he obliged Ney. to put the sixth corps in movement 
for Zamora, leaving Fournier’s dragoons to cover’ 
Astorga and Leon. Kfeaowliil.e, king Joseph, having’ 
returned from his fruitless excursion against Venegas, 
was rtt first incredulous of the advance of sir Arthur 
Wellesley and Cuesta, but he agreed to Soult’s 
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-to returh to Valladolid, where that marshal arrived, 

with his first division, on the 16th of July: his 
second division, under general Gazan, halted, how¬ 
ever, at Medina del Campo and Nava del Rey, on 
the route from Salamanca to Valladolid, and an 
' advanced guard was sent forward to Alba de Tormes. 

The 13th of July, Soult, being assured that the 
British army was on the eastern frontier of Portugal, 
and that considerable reinforcements had been dis¬ 
embarked at Lisbon, became certain that sir Arthur 
meant to operate by the line of the Tagus; where¬ 
fore, he again addressed the king to move him to 
an immediate siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, promising- 
to have the three corps under his own command in 
full activity in fifteen days, provided his demands 
were complied with, the most important being— 
1°. The formation of a battering-train;—2°. The 
concentration of an immense number of detach¬ 
ments, which weakened the' active corps;—3°. A 
reinforcement of fifteen or twenty thousand con¬ 
scripts, drawn from France, to enable the old troops, 
employed on the line of communication," to join the 
corps d'armec. The first corps should, he said, 
continue to watch the Spanish army of Estrema- 
s. dura, and be prepared either to prevent it from 
Operations uniting with the? English to disturb the siege, or to 
join the first, second, and sixth corps, and give 
battle, if that should become necessary. The siege 
might thus be pressed vigourously. Ciudad would 
fall, Almeida be next invested-, and the communi¬ 
cations of the English army, with Lisbon, threa¬ 
tened. 

The 17th, the king replied, through marshal 
Jourdan, that lie approved of the plan, but had not 
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means to meet several of Soult’s .demands, and he ci *ap. 

proposed that the latter should reinforce Kellerman- 

and Bonnet, with ten thousand men, to enable them 
to seize the Asturias, and thus strengthen the com¬ 
munications with France. This drew* from the duke 
of Dalmatia the following remonstrance:—“ Under 
present circumstances we cannot avoid some sacrifice . 
of territory. Let us prepare, first, by concentrating, 
on a few points capable of defence and covering the 
hospitals and depbts which may be on the extremity 
of our general position.• This will not be so distres¬ 
sing as it may appear, because the moment we have 
beaten and dispersed the enemy’s masses we shall 
recover all our ground Then reiterating his own 
advice, he concluded thus :—“ I conceive it impos¬ 
sible to finish this war by detachments. It is large 
masses only, the strongest that you can form, that 
will succeed It is remarkable that sir Arthur 
Wellesley, writing at this time, says, “ I conceive 
that the French are dangerous only when in large 
masses.” 

Meanwhile, Heudelet’s division, having pushed 
back the advanced guards of the duke del Parque 
upon Ciudad Rodrigo, ascertained that a great 
movement of troops was taking place near that city, 
and that sir Arthur Wellesley, advancing quicker 
than was expected, had already reached Plasencia; 
wherefore, on the 18th, Soult directed Mortier to 
march upon Salamanca with the fifth corps, and, at 
the same, time, reinforced Heudelet’s division with 
Merle’s ; the latter’s place, at Zamora, being sup- . 
plied by a division o£ the sixth corps, the remainder. 
of which .continued on the E&la, fronting the Tras 
os Montes. Thus, not less than fifty thousand men 
were at or close to Salaipanca, with their cavalry- 
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book posts., pointing to the passes of Banos, on the very 

--—day thJfcj ilr^ Arthur Wellesley crossed the Tietar 

to effect his junction with Cuesta. Yet, neither 
through the duke del Parque, nor Beresford, nor 
the guerillas, rior the peasantry, did intelligence of 
this formidable fact reach him ! ; 

• leaving pjit the three corps in motion, Soult de¬ 
spatched general Foy to Madrid; with information 
of sir Arthur’s march, and r to arrange the future 
combinations of the two armies. ” “ It is probable ,” 
he said, “ that the concentration of my army at Sa-r 
lamanca will oblige the English general to change his 
plan ; bat, if he shall already have advanced on the 
road to Madrid , we should assemble all our forces , 
both on the Tagus and on this side, fall upon him 
altogether, and crush him. Thus, his campaign will 
be finished , and our operations may go on with ad¬ 
vantage 

Foy arrived, the 22d, at Madrid ; and, a few 
hours afterwards, intelligence reached the king that 
the allies were at Talavcra, in front of the first 
corps, and that sir Robert Wilson (whose strength 
was much exaggerated) was at Escalona. The die 
was now cast; Joseph directed Soult to march im¬ 
mediately upon Plaseneia, then, leaving general 
Belliard, with only three thousand men, in the 
Retiro, set out himself, with his guards and reserve, 
by the road of Mostoles, to join Victor at Talavera. 
The 23d, being* at Naval-Cameiro, he received 
notice that the first corps would retreat that night 
to Torrijos, and, in two days, would be bg§tind the 
Guadarama river; whereupon,- turning to*the left, 
Joseph descended the' Guadarama to Vargas, and 
effected his- junction with* the duke of Relluno on 
the 25th. 
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During this time, Sebastiani,. who had been chap. 

watching Venegas near Damycl, deceivjj^.ths&lt gene- --— 

ral, and, returning to Toledo by forced marches, left 
three thousand men there, with the design of obliging 
him to cross the Tagus, at Aranjues.* With the re¬ 
mainder of the fourth corps Sebastiani joined the 
king: and thus nearly fifty thousand fighting men* 
and ninety pieces of artillery were concentrated, on 
the morning of the 2fith, behind the Guadarftma, 
and within a few miles of Cuesta’s advanced Guard. 

But, on the side of the allies, the main body of the 
Spaniards was at St. Ollalla; Sherbrooke with 
two divisions and the cavalry, at CasCilegas; and 
the rest of the English in Talavcra. So that, 
while the French were concentrated and in full 
march to attack; the allies were separated in 
four nearly equal and unconnected parts, of which 
three were enclosed, as it were, in a net, between 
the AJberche and the Tagus ! On such an occasion 
Napoleon would have been swift and deadly. 

In retiring upon Toledo, instead of Madrid, the 
duke of Bclluno showed himself an able com¬ 
mander. Teredo was the strategic pivot upon which 
every movement turned. It was the central point, 
by holding which the army* of Venegas was sepa¬ 
rated from the allies <5n the Albcrche. If the latter 
advanced, Soult’s operations rendered every forward 
step a stride towards ruin. If, leaving Venegas to 
his fate, they retired, it must be fapidly, or there 
would bes^peitlier wisdom nor safety in the measure. 

The kidijp knew-, that Foy would reach Soult the . 

24th, ana as .that marshal had already assembled. 
his army^about Salamanca, tvhich was only four 
day’s jnarch ‘from Blasencia, he might be in the 
valley of the Tagus by the 30th ; hence, to insure 
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complete success., the royal army needed.only to 
keep the allies in check for four or five days. 
This was the plan that Soult had recommended, 
that the king promised to follow, and that mar¬ 
shal Jourdan • strenuously supported. The un¬ 
skilful proceedings of Cuesta and Venegas, the 
.separation of the allies, the distressed state of the 
English army, actually on the verge of famine, (a 
circumstance that could hardly be unknown to Vic¬ 
tor,) greatly facilitated the execution of this.project, 
which did not preclude the king from punishing 
the folly of the Spanish general, whose army, scat¬ 
tered and without order, discipline, or plan, so 
strongly invited an attack. 

I have said that Cuesta was playing with a tiger: 
he had some faint perception of his danger on> the 
25th, and he gave orders to retreat on the 2Cth ; 
but the French, suddenly passing the Guat$Rrama,, at 
two o’clock in the rrugjpiing of that da^-quickly 
drove the Spanish cavalry out of TorrijdS, and pur¬ 
sued them to Alcabon. Here general Zayas had 
drawn up four thousand infantry, two thousand 
horsemen, and eight guns, on a plain, ^and offered 
battle. 

COMBAT OF ALCABON. 

The Spanish right rested on'the road of Domingo 
Perez, and the left on a chapel of the same name. The 
French qavalry, under Latour Maubourg, advanced in 
a parallel line ag&inst the Spaniards, and a cannonade 
commenced ; but, at that moment, the head of the 
. French infantry appearing in sight, theJSpaniards 
. broke, and fled in disorder towards St. Ollalla, fol¬ 
lowed, at full gallop,* by tfie horsemen, who pressed 
them so sorely .that the pqpic would, doubtless, have 
spread through the whole .army, but for the courage 
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of Albuquerque, who, coining uj> with a division of chap. 

three thousand fresh cavalry, held the enemy in--- 

play, while Cuesta retreated, in the greatest dis¬ 
order, towards the Alberche. 

After reaching St. Ollalla, the Ffench slackened 
their efforts; the main body halted there, and the 
advanced guards, save a few cavalry-posts, did not 
pass El Bravo, and no attempt was made to profit 
from the unconnected position of the allies—a gross 
and palpable error ; for, either by the sword or dis¬ 
persion, the Spaniards ’lost, on that day, not less 
than four thousand men; and such was their fear 
and haste that it required but a little more perse¬ 
verance in the pursuit to cause a general rout. Al- 
buqyptrque, alone, showed any front; but his efforts 
were unavailing, and the disorder continued to 
increase until general Sherbrooke, marching.out of 
Ca&alegas, placed his diyisions between the scared 
troops and the enemy. Still the danger was immi¬ 
nent ; there was no concert between the comman¬ 
ders, the grouiid on tliq, left of the Alberche was 
unfavourable to "jj. retiring ^>arty, and, as yet, no 
position upon which the combined forces could 
retire had been agreed upon! What, then, would 
have been the consequence if the whole French 
army had borne down, compact and strong, into 
the midst of the disordered masses ?• 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, who, at the first alarm, 
had hastened to the front, seeing the confusion 
beyond the Alberche, knew that a battle was at 
hand; and, beillg persuaded that in a strong 
defensive position only could the Spaniards be 
brought to stand a shock, earnestly endeavoured to 
persuade Cuesta, while Sherbrooke’s* people could 
yet cover the movement,*to withdraw to Talavdra, 
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where there was .ground ‘suited for defence; but 
Cuesta’s uncouth nature again broke forth; his 
people were beaten, dispirited, fatigued, bewil¬ 
dered ; clustered on a narrow slip of low, flat land, 
between the Alberche, the Tagus, and the heights 
of Salinas; and the first shot fired by the enemy 
must have been the signal of defeat ; yet it was in 
vain that sir Arthur Wellesley pointed out those 
things, and entreated of him to avoid the fall of the 
rock thqt trembled over his head; he replied, that 
his troops would be disheartened by any further 
retreat, that he would fight where he stood: and 
in this mood he passed the night. 

The 27th, at day-light, the British general 
renewed his solicitations, at first, fruitlessly, but 
when the enemy’s cavalry came in sight, and Sher¬ 
brooke prepared to retire, Cuesta sullenly yielded, 
yet, turning to his staff with frantic pride, observed 
that “ He had Jirst made the Englishman go down 
on his knees” Sir Arthur Wellesley, by virtue of 
his genius, now assumed the direction of both armies. 
General Mackenzie’s division and a brigade of light 
cavalry were left on the Alberche, to cover the retro¬ 
grade movement: but the rest of the allied troops 
was soon in full march* for the position, which was 
about six miles in the rear. Sir Robert Wilson, 
who had reached Naval Carneiro on the 25th, and 
opened a communication with Madrid, and who 
would certainly have entered that capital, but for 
the approaching battle, was also recalled. He 
returned, on the 28th, to Escalpnaj' and hung on the 
• enemy’s rear, but did not attempt to join the army. 

Between the Alberche and the town of Talavera, 
the country w&s flat, and covered with olives and 
cork-trees; and, on the north, nearly ‘parallel to 
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the Tagus, and at a distance of. about two or three 
miles, a chain of round but steep hills bounded the 
woody plain. Beyond these hills, but separated 
from them by a deep and rugged valley, something 
less than half a mile wide, was the high mountain- 
ridge which divides the bed of the Alberche from 
that of the Tietar. Hence, a line drawn perpen¬ 
dicularly from the Tagus would cross the first chain 
of hills at the distance of two miles, and at two 
miles and a half would fall on the mountains. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, taking the town of Tala- 
vera, which was built close to the river, as his 
fixed point, placed the right of the Spaniards there, 
drawing their army up in two lines, with the left 
resting upon a mound, where a large field-redoubt 
was constructed, and behind which a brigade of 
British light cavalry was posted. The front was 
covered by a convent, by ditches, mud walls, breast¬ 
works, and felled trees. The cavalry was posted 
behind the infantry ; And the rear was supported by 
a large house in the wood, well placed, in case of 
defeat, to cover a retreat on to the main roads 
leading frpm Talavera to Arzobispo and Oropesa. 
In this position they could not be attacked seriously, 
nor their disposition be even seen ; and, thus, one- 
half of the line ne’cessary to be occupied by the 
allies was rendered nearly impregnable, and yet 
held by the worst troops. 

The front of battle was prolonged by the 
British • infantry. General Campbell’s division, 
formed in two* lines, touched the Spanish left;, 
general Sherbrooke’s division stood next to Camp¬ 
bell's, but arranged on on*e line only, because 
general Mackenzie’s division, destined to form the 
second, wfcs then near .the Alberche. It was in- 
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tended that general Hill’s division should close the 
■ left of the British, by taking post on the highest 
hill, in the chain before mentioned, as ^bounding 
the flat and woody country; but, by some acci¬ 
dent, the summit of this height was not imme¬ 
diately occupied. 

a The whole line, thus displayed, was 'about two 
miles in length, the left being covered by the valley 
between the hill and the mountain; and from this 
valley a ravine, or water-course, opened, deeply, in 
the front of the British left, but being gradually 
obliterated in the flat ground about the centre of 
the line. Part of the British cavalry was with 
general Mackenzie, and in the-plain in front of the 
left, and part behind the great redoubt, at the 
»junction of the allied troops. The British and 
Germans under arms that day were somewhat 
above nineteen thousand sabres and bayonets, with 
thirty guns. The Spaniards, after their previous 
defeat, could only produce ,from thirty-three to 
thirty-four thousand men; but they had seventy 
guns. The combined, army, therefore, offered 
battle with forty-four thousand infantry, nearly ten 
thousand cavalry, and a hundred pieces of ar¬ 
tillery ; and the French were coming on with at 
least eighty guns, and, including the king’s guards, 
nearly fifty thousand men, of which above seven 
thousand were cavalry. But what a difference 
in the quality of^ the troops! The French were 
all hardy veterans, while the genuine .soldiers 
of the allied army did not exceed, nineteen thou¬ 
sand. 

The king, having passed ‘the night of the 26th at 
St. Ollalla, put „ his troops in motion again before 
day-light, on the 27jth. Latour Maubourg, with 
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the cavalry proceeded the column, and the first ci *ap. 

and fourtil corps, the royal guards,’ and reserve,- 

followed in succession. The appearance of the 
leading squadrons, near Cazalegas, hastened, as we 
have seen, Cuesta’s decision, and, about one o’clock 
in the afternoon, the first corps reached the heights 
of Salinas, from whence the dust of the allies, as 
they took up their position, could be perceived; 
but neither their situation nor disposition could 
be made out, on account of the forest, which, 
clothing the country from the Tagus nearly to the 
foot of the first range of hills, masked all their 
evolutions. The duke of Belluno, however, being 
well acquainted with the ground, instantly guessed ^V^ tioui * 
their true position ; and, in pursuance of his ad¬ 
vice, the king ordered the fourth corps to march 
against the left of the allies; the cavalry against 
the centre, and Victor Himself, with the first corps, 
against the right: th§ guards and the reserve sup¬ 
ported the fourth corps. 

Two good routes, suitable* to artillery, led from the 
Alberche to the position; the one, being the royal 
road to Talavera, was followed by the fourth corps 
and the reserve; the other, passing through a place 
called the Casa des’Salinas, led directly upon sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s extreme left, and was followed 
by the first corps: but to reach this Casa, which 
was situated near the plain in front of the British 
left wing, it was necessary to ford the Alberche, 
and to march for. a mile or two through the woods.. 

A dust, which was observed to rise near the Casa, 
itself indicated the presence of troops at that 
place ; and, in fact,, general Mackenzie’s division, 
and a brigade of light cavalry, were there posted : 
the infantry in the forest, the cavalry on the plain; 
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but no patroles were sent to the front; and this 
negligence gave rise to the 

QOMBAT OF SALINAS. 

For, about three o’clock, Lapisse and Ruffin’s 
division having crossed the Alberche, marched in 
two columns towards the Casa de Salinas , and 
their light infantry came so suddenly on the British 
outposts that the latter were' surprised, and sir Ar¬ 
thur Wellesley, who was in the Casa, nearly fell into 
the enemy’s hands. The French columns followed 
briskly, and charged so hotly, that the English bri¬ 
gades were separated ; and being composed princi¬ 
pally of young battalions, got into confusion, one 
part fired upon another, and the whole were driven 
into the plain. But, in the midst of the disorder, the 
forty-fifth, a stubborn old regiment, and some compa¬ 
nies of the fifth battalion of the sixtieth, were seen in 
perfect array; and when sir Arthur rode up to the spot, 
the fight was restored, and maintained so steadily, 
that the enemy was checked. The infantry, sup¬ 
ported by two brigades of cavalry*' then crossed the 
plain, and regained the left and centre of the posi¬ 
tion, having lost about four hundred men. General 
Mackenzie, with one brigade, immediately took post 
in second line behind the guards; the other, com¬ 
manded by colonel Donkin, finding the hill on the 
left unoccupied, 4 drew up there, and so completed 
the position. The cavalry was formed ip column 
behind the left of the line. 

Victor, animated by the success of this first ope¬ 
ration, brought up Villatte’s division, together with 
all the artillery and light cavalry, to‘ the Casa de 
Salinas; then, issuing .from the forest, rapidly 
crossed the plain; and advancing, with a fine mili- 
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tary display, close up to the left of the position, chap. 

occupied an isolated hill directly in front of colonel_L. 

Donkin’s ground, and immediately opened a heavy 
cannonade upon that officer’s brigade. Meanwhile, 
the fourth corps and the reserve Approaching the 
right more slowly, and being unable to discover the 
true situation of Cuesta’s troops, sent their lighfr 
cavalry forward to make that general shew his 
lines. The French horsemen rode boldly up to 
the front, and commenced skirmishing wjth their 
pistols, and the Spaniards answered them with a 
general discharge of small arms; but then, ten 
thousand infantry, and all the artillery, breaking 
their ranks, fled to the rear : the artillery-men car¬ 
ried off their horses ; the infantry threw away their 
arms, and the adjutant-general O’Donoghue was 
amongst the foremost of the fugitives. Nay, Cuesta 
himself was in movement towards the rear. The 
panic spread, and the French would fain have 
charged; but sir Arthur Wellesley, who was at 
hand, immediately flanked the main road with some 
English squadroys: the ditches on the other side 
rendered the country impracticable; and the fire of 
musketry being renewed by those Spaniards who 
remained, the enemy lost* some men, and finally 
retreated in disorder. 

The greatest part of Cuesta’s runaways fled as far 
as Oropesa, giving out that the allies were totally 
defeated, and the French army in hot pursuit; 
thus, the rear became a scene of incredible disorder: 
the commissaries wpnt off with their animals ; the 
paymasters carried ‘away their money chests ; the 
baggage was scattered; and the alarm spread far 
and ,wide; nor js *it to be concealed, that some 
English officers disgraced their uniform on this oc- 
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--— first alarm, sent many of his cavalry regiments to 

head the fugitives, and drive them back; and a part 
of the artillery, and some thousands of the infantry, 
were thus recovered during the night; but, in the 
next day’s fight, the Spanish army was less by six 
thousand men than it should have been, and the 
great redoubt in the centre was silent for want of 
guns. 

COMBAT ON THE EVENING OF THE 27TH. 

The hill on the left of the British army was the 
key of the whole position. It was steep and rugged 
on the side towards the French, and it was rendered 
more inaccessible by the ravine at the bottom; but 
towards the English side it was of a smoother ascent. 
SenicItV* Victor, however, observing that the extreme summit 
op. ration* was unoccupied, and that Donkin’s brigade was 
feeble, conceived the design of seizing it by a sudden 
assault. The sun was sinking; and the twilight 
and the confusion among the Spaniards on the 
right, appeared so favourable to 4 his project that, 
without communicating with the king, he immedi¬ 
ately directed Ruffin's division to attack, Villatte 
to follow in support, and Lapisse to fall on the 
German legion, so as to create a diversion for 
Ruffin, but without engaging seriously himself. 
The assault was quick and vigorous: colonel 
Donkin beat back the enemy in his front, but his 
force was too weak to defend every part; aiid many 
•of the French turned his left, and ’mounted to the 
summit behind him. At this moment; general Hill 
was ordered to reinforce him; and it \vas not yet 
dark, when that officer, while giving orders to 
the colonel of the 48th regiment, was fired at by 
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some troops from the highest point. Thinking they chap. 
were stragglers from his own ranks,, firing at the — 
enemy, he rode quickly up to them, followed by 
his brigade-major, Fordyce ; and in a moment found 
himself in the midst of the French.* Fordyce was 
killed; and Hill’s own horse was wounded by a 
grenadier, who immediately seized the bridle ; but* 
the general, spurring the animal hard, broke the 
man’s hold, and galloping down the descent met 
the 29th regiment, and, without an instantls delay, 
led them up with sucli a fierce charge, that the 
enemy could not sustain the shock. 

The summit was thus recovered; and the 48th 
regiment and the first battalion of detachments were 
immediately brought forward, and, in conjunction 
with the 29th and colonel Donkin’s brigade, pre¬ 
sented a formidable front of defence; and in good 
time, for the troops thus beaten back were only a 
part of the 9th French regiment, forming the advance 
of Ruffin’s division; blit the two other regiments of 
that division had lost their way in the ravine; hence 
the attack had nqj ceased, but only subsided for a 
time. Lapisse was in motion, and soon after opened 
his fire against the German legion; and all the bat¬ 
talions of the 9th, being re-formed in one mass, again 
advanced up the face of the hill with redoubled 
vigour. The fighting then became*vehement; and, 
in the darkness, the opposing flashes of the musketry 
shewed with what a resolute spirit the struggle was 
maintained, for .the combatants were scarcely twenty 
yards asunder, and* for a time the event-seemed* 
doubtful; but soon ‘the. well, known shout of the’ 
British soldipr was heard, rising above the din of 
arms,’ and. the enemy’s broken troops were driven 
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once more into the ravine below. Lapisse, who had 
• made some impression on the German legion, imme¬ 
diately abandoned his false attack, and the fighting of 
the 27th ceased. The British lost about eight hun¬ 
dred men, and the French about a thousand on that 
day. The bivouac fires now blazed up on both sides, 
' and the French and British soldiers became quiet; 
but, about twelve o’clock, the Spaniards on the right 
being alarmed at some horse in their front, opened 
a prodigious peal of musketry and artillery, which 
continued for twenty minutes without any object; 
and during the night, the whole line was frequently 
disturbed by desultory firing from both the Spanish 
and English troops, by which several men and offi¬ 
cers were unfortunately slain. 

The duke of Belluno, who had learned, from the 
prisoners, the exact position of the Spaniards, until 
then unknown to the French generals, now reported 
his own failure to the king, and proposed that a second 
attempt should be made in the morning, at day¬ 
light; but marshal Jourdan opposed this, as being 
a partial enterprize, which could not lead to any 
great result. Victor, however, was earnest for a 
trial, and, resting his representation on his intimate 
knowledge of the ground, pressed the matter so 
home, that he won Joseph’s assent, and immediately 
made dispositions for the attack. The guns of the 
first corps, being formed in one mass, on the height 
corresponding to that on which the English left was 
posted, were enabled to command the great valley 
-on their own right, to range the summit of the hill 
•in their front, and obliquely to' search the whole of 
the British line to the left, as far as the great redoubt 
between the allied armies. 
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Ruffin’s division was placed in "advance, and chap. 
Villatte’s in rear, of the artillery; but the former ——— 
kept one regiment close to the ravine. 

Lapisse occupied some low table-land, opposite 
to Sherbrooke’s division. 

Latour Maubourg’s cavalry formed a reserve to 
Lapisse; and general Beaumont’s cavalry formed a • 
reserve to Ruffin. 

On the English side,, general Hill’s division was 
concentrated; the cavalry was massed belynd the 
left, and the pare of aVtillery and hospitals esta¬ 
blished under cover of the hill, between the cavalry 
and Hill’s division. 

COMBAT ON THE MORNING OF THE 28tH. 

About daybreak, Ruffin’s troops were drawn 
up, two regiments abreast, supported by a third, 
in columns of battalion^; and, in this order, went 
forth against the left of the British, a part directly 
against the front, and *a part from the valley on the 
right, thus embracing tw„o sides of the hill. Their 
march was rapid, and steady; they were followed 
by Villatte’s division, and their assault was pre¬ 
ceded by a burst of artillery, that rattled round 
the height, and swejpt away the English ranks by 
whole sections. The sharp chattering of the mus¬ 
ketry succeeded, the French guns were then 
pointed towards the British centre and right, the 
grenadiers instantly closed upon general Hill’s 
division,* and the height sparkled with fire. The 
inequalities of* the ground broke the compact 
formation of 'the tr&ops on both sides, and small 
bodies were, seen here and there struggling for the 
mastery with all* tile virulence of a single combat; 
in some places the French grenadiers were over- 
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thrown at ondc, in others they would not be denied, 
and reached the summit; but the reserves were 
always ready to vindicate their ground, and no 
permanent footing was obtained. Still the conflict 
was maintained with singular obstinacy; Hill him¬ 
self was wounded, and his men were falling fast; 
but the enemy suffered more, and gave back, step 
by step at first, and slowly, to cover the retreat of 
their wounded; but, finally, unable to sustain the 
increasing fury of the English, and having lost 
above fifteen hundred men in the space of forty 
minutes, the whole mass broke away in disorder, 
and returned to their own position, covered by the 
renewed play of their powerful artillery. 

To this destructive fire no adequate answer could 
be made, for the English guns were few, and of 
small calibre; and when sir Arthur Wellesley desired 
a reinforcement from Cucsta, the latter sent him 
oidy two pieces; yet even those were serviceable, 
and the Spanish gunners fought them gallantly. 
The principal line of the enemy’s retreat was by the 
great valley, and a favourable opportunity for a 
charge of horse occurred ; but the English cavalry, 
having retired, during the night, for water and 
forage, were yet too distant to.be of service. How¬ 
ever, these repeated efforts of the French against 
the hill, and the* appearance of some of their light 
troops on the mountain, beyond the left, taught the 
English general that he had committed a fault in 
not prolonging his flank across the-valley; and he 
•hastened to rectify it. For this-purpose, he placed 
the principal mass of his ©cavalry there, with the 
leading squadrons looking into the .valley, and, 
having obtained, from Cuesta, general Bassecours 
division of infantry,' posted it on the mountain it- 
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self, in observation of the French ;liglit troops, chap. 

Meanwhile, the duke of Albuquerque, discontented -- 

with Cuesta’s arrangements, came, with his division, 
to sir Arthur Wellesley, who placed him behind the 
British, thus displaying a formidable array of horse¬ 
men, six lines in depth. 

Immediately after the failure of Ruffin’s attack, 
king Joseph, having, in person, examined the whole 
position of the allies, from left to right, demanded 
of Jourdan and Victor if he should deliver a general 
battle. The former replied that the great valley 
and the mountain being unoccupied, on the 27tli, 
sir Arthur Wellesley’s attention should have been J Tus | i; > 1 
drawn to the right by a feint on the Spaniards; 
that, during the night, the whole army should have 
been silently placed in column, at the entrance of 
the great valley, ready, at daybreak, to form a line 
of battle, on the left, to a new front, and so have 
attacked the hill from whence Victor had been twice 
repulsed. Such a movement, he said, would have 
obliged the allies to change tlicir front also, and, 
during this operation, they might have been assailed 
with hopes of success. But this project could not 
now be executed ; the English, aware of their mis¬ 
take, had secured their left flank, by occupying the 
valley; and the mountain and their front was inat- 
tackable. Hence, the only prudent line was to take 
up a position on the Alberche , and await the effect of 
Soult’s operations on the English rcaft\ 

Marshal Victor opposed this counsel; he engaged 
to carry the hill on the English left, notwithstanding 
his former failures, provided the fourth corps would 
attack the right and centre at the same moment; 
and he finished his argument by declaring that, if 
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such a combination failed, “ It was time to renounce 
making war” 

The king was embarrassed. His own opinion 
coincided with Jourdan’s; but he feared that Victor 
would cause 'the emperor to believe a great oppor¬ 
tunity had been lost; and, while thus wavering, a 
despatch arrived from Soult, by which it appeared 
that his force could only reach Plasencia between 
the 3d and 5th of August. Now, a detachment 
from the army of Venegas had already appeared 
near Toledo, and that general’s advanced guard 
was approaching Aranjuez. The king was troubled 
by the danger thus threatening Madrid, because all 
the stores, the reserve artillery, and the general 
hospitals of the whole army in Spain were depo¬ 
sited there; and, moreover, the tolls received at the 
gates of that town formed almost the only pecuniary 
resource of his court, so narrowly did Napoleon 
reduce the expenditure of the war. 

These considerations overpowered his judgement, 
and, adopting the worse and rejecting the better 
counsel, he resolved 'to succour the capital; but, 
before separating the army, he determined to try 
the chance of a battle. Indecision is a cancer in 
war: Joseph should have adhered to the plan ar¬ 
ranged with Soult; the advantages were obvious, 
the ultimate success sure, and the loss of Madrid 
was nothing in the scale, because it could only be 
temporary; but', if the king thought otherwise, he 
should have decided to fight for it at • once; he 
should have drawn the fifth corps- to him, prepared 
his plan, and fallen, with^the* utmost rapidity, upon 
Cuesta, the 26th; his advanced guard should have 
been on the • Alberche that -evening, and,, before 
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twelve o’clock on the 27th* the English army would 
have been without the aid of a single Spanish sol- - 
dier. But, after neglecting the most favourable 
opportunity when his army was full of ardour, he 
now, with singular inconsistency, resolved to give 
battle, when his enemies were completely prepared, 
strongly posted, and in the pride of success, and • 
when the confidence of his own troops was shaken 
by the partial action of # the morning. 

While the French generals were engaged in 
council, the troops on both sides took some rest, 
and the English wounded were carried to the rear; 
but the soldiers were suffering from hunger; the 
regular service of provisions had ceased for several 
days, and a few ounces of wheat, in the grain, 
formed the whole subsistence of men who had 
fought, and who were yet to fight, so hardly. The 
Spanish camp was full # of confusion and distrust. 
Cuesta inspired terror, but no confidence; and Al¬ 
buquerque, whether from conviction or instigated 
by momentary * anger, just as the French were 
coming on to the ^final attache., sent one of his staff 
to inform the English commander that Cuesta was 
betraying him. The aide-de-camp, charged with 
this message, delivered it to colonel Donkin, and 
that officer carried it to sir Arthur Wellesley. The 
latter, seated on the summit of the, hill which had 
been so gallantly contested, was intently watching 
the movements of the advancing enemy; he listened 
to this somewhat startling message without so much 
as turning his head, and then drily answering— 
“ Very well , you may return to your brigade ,” conti¬ 
nued his survey of the French. Donkin retired, 
filled.with admiration of the imperturbable resolu¬ 
tion and quick penetration of the man ; and, indeed, 
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sir Arthur’s Conduct was, throughout that day, 
such as became a general upon whose vigilance 

and intrepidity the fate of fifty thousand men de¬ 
pended. 


BATTLE OF TALA VERA. 

The dispositions of the French were soon com¬ 
pleted. Ruffin’s division, on the extreme right, 
was destined to cross the valley, and, moving by 
the foot of the mountain, to turn the British left. 

Villatte’s orders were to menace the contested 
height with one brigade, and to guard the valley 
with another, which, being strengthened by a bat¬ 
talion of grenadiers, connected Ruffin’s movement 
with the main attack. 

Lapisse, supported by Latour Maubourg’s dra¬ 
goons, and by the king’s reserve, was instructed to 
pass the ravine in front of the English centre, and 
to fall, with half his infantry, upon Sherbrooke’s 
division, while the other half, connecting its attack 
with Villatte’s brigade, mounted the hill, and made 
a third effort to master that important point. 

Milhaud’s dragoons were left on the main road, 
opposite Talavera, to keep the Spaniards in check; 
but the rest of the heavy cavalry was brought into 
the centre, behind general Sebastiani, who, with the 
fourth corps, was to assail the right of the British 
army. A part of the French light cavalry supported 
Villatte’s brigade in the valley, and a part remained 
in reserve. 

A number of guns were distributed among the 
divisions, but the principal mass remained on the 
hill, with the reserve of light cavalry; where, also, 
the duke of Belluno stationed himself, to direct the 
movements of the first corps. 
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From nine o’clock in the morning until mid-day 
the field of battle offered no appearance of hostility; 
the weather was intensely hot, and the troops, on 
both sides, descended and mingled, without fear or 
suspicion, to quench their thirst at the little brook 
which divided the positions; but, ut one o’clock in 
the afternoon, the French soldiers were seen to* 
gather round their eagles, and the rolling of drums 
was heard along the whole line. Half an hour 
later, the king’s guards, the reserve, and tlye fourth 
corps were descried, near the centre of the enemy’s 
position, marching to join the first corps ; and, at 
two o'clock, the table-land and the height, on the 
French right, even to the valley, were covered with 
the dark and lowering masses. At this moment 
some hundreds of English soldiers, employed to 
carry the wounded to the rear, returned in one 
body, and were, by the french, supposed to be sir 
Robert Wilson’s corps joining the army; never¬ 
theless, the duke of Belluno, whose arrangements 
were now completed, gave the signal for battle: 
and eighty pieces of artillhry immediately sent a 
tempest of .bullets before the light troops, who, 
coming on swiftly and with the violence of a hail¬ 
storm, were closely followed by the broad, black 
columns, in all the majesty of war. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, from the, summit of the 
hill, had a clear view of the whole field of battle; 
and first he saw the fourth corps rush forwards, 
with the*usual impetuosity of French soldiers, and 
clearing the intersected ground in their front, fall. 
upon Campbell’s division with infinite fury; but- 
that general, assisted by Mackenzie’s brigade, and 
by two Spanish battalions, withstood their utmost 
efforts. The English regiments; putting the French 
vol. ii. 2 n 
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book skirmishers asjde t met the advancing columns with 

-loud shouts, and, breaking in on their front, and 

lapping their flanks with fire, and giving no respite, 
pushed them back with a terrible carnage. Ten 
guns were taken; but, as general Campbell pru¬ 
dently forbore pursuit, the French rallied on their 
, supports, and made a show of attacking again: vain 
attempt! The British artillery'•and musketry 
played too vehemently upon their masses, and a 
Spanish regiment of cavalry charging on their 
flank at the same time, the whole retired in dis¬ 
order, and the victory was secured in that quarter. 

But, while this was passing on the right, Villatte’s 
division, preceded by the grenadiers, and supported 
by two regiments of light cavalry, was seen ad¬ 
vancing up the great valley against the left, and, 
beyond Villatte’s, Ruffin was discovered marching 
towards the mountain. Sir Arthur Wellesley im¬ 
mediately ordered Anson’s brigade of cavalry, com¬ 
posed of the twenty-third light dragoons and the first 
German hussars, to charge the head of these columns; 
and this brigade, coming on at a canter, and in¬ 
creasing its speed as it advanced, rode headlong 
against the enemy, but, in a few moments, came 
upon the brink of a hollow cleft, which was not 
perceptible at a distance. The French, throwing 
themselves into squares, opened their fire; and 
Colonel Arenstcliild, commanding the hussars, an 
officer whom forty years’ experience had made a 
master in his art, promptly reined up at the brink, 
exclaiming, in his broken phrase, “ I will not kill 
. my young mens ! ” 

The English blood was hotter! The twenty- 
third, under oolonel Seymour, rode wildly down 
into the hollow, and men and horses fell over each 
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other in dreadful confusion. Th<j survivors, still 
untamed, mounted the opposite bank by two’s and 
three’s; Seymour was wounded ; but major Frederick 
Ponsonby, a hardy soldier, rallying all who came 
up, passed through the midst of Villatte’s columns, 
and, reckless of the musketry, from each side, 
fell, with inexpressible violence, upon a brigade of 
French chasseurs in the rear. The combat was 
fierce but short; Victor had perceived the first 
advance of the English, and detached his JPolish 
lancers, and Westphalian light-horse, to the sup¬ 
port of Villatte; and these fresh troops coming up 
when the twenty-third, already overmatched, could 
scarcely hold up against the chasseurs, entirely 
broke them. Those who were not killed or taken 
made for Bassecour’s Spanish division, and so 
escaped, leaving behind two hundred and seven 
men and officers, or about half the number that 
went into action. 

During this time the hill, the key of the position, 
was again attacked, and Lapisse, crossing the ravine, 
pressed hard upon the English centre; his own 
artillery, aide$ by the great battery on his right, 
opened large gaps in Sherbrooke’s ranks, and the 
French columns came close up to the British line 
in the resolution to Win; but they were received 
with a general discharge of all arms,, and so vigo¬ 
rously encountered, that they gave back in disorder ; 
and, in the excitement of the momerft, the brigade 
of English .guards, quitting the line, followed up 
their success with inconsiderate ardour. The ene¬ 
my’s supporting, columns and dragoons advanced, 
the men who had been repul’sed turned again, 
and the. French batteries pounded the flank and 
front of the g*uards. 
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Thus maltfe^ted, the latter drew back, and, at 
the same moment, the German legion, being sorely 
pressed, got into confusion. Hill’s and Campbell’s 
divisions, on the extremities of the line, still held 
fast; but the centre of the British was absolutely 
broken, and the fate of the day seemed to incline 
in favour of the Trench, when, suddenly, colonel 
Donellan, with the forty-eighth regiment, was seen 
advancing through the midst of the disordered 
masses. At first, it seemed as if this regiment 
must be carried away by-the retiring crowds, but, 
wheeling back by companies, it let them pass 
through the intervals, and then, resuming its proud 
and beautiful line, marched against the right of 
the pursuing columns, and plied them with such a 
destructive musketry, and closed upon them with 
such a firm and regular pace, that the forward 
movement of the French was checked. The guards 
and the Germans immediately rallied; a brigade 
of light cavalry came up from the second line at a 
trot; the artillery battered the enemy’s flanks with¬ 
out intermission, and the French, beginning to 
waver, soon lost their advantage, and the battle 
was restored. 

In all actions there is one critical and decisive 
moment which will give thfe victory to the general 
who knows how to seize it. When the guards first 
made their rash charge,, sir Arthur Wellesley, fore¬ 
seeing the isisue of it, had ordered the forty- 
eighth down from the hill, although a rough battle 
was going on there ; and, at .the same time, he 
directed Cotton s light cavalry to .advance. These 
dispositions gained' the day. The French relaxed 
their efforts-by degrees; the fire of the English 
grew hotter; and. their Joud and confident shouts— 
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sure augury of success—were heard ak>ng the whole 
line. 

In the hands of a great general, Joseph's guards 
and the reserve, which were yet entire, might have 
restored the combat: but all combination was at an 
end on the French side. The fourth corps, beaten 
back on the left with the loss of ten guns, was in 
confusion ; the troops in the great valley on the 
right, amazed at the furious charge of the twenty- 
third, and awed by the sight of four distinct lines 
of cavalry, still in reserve, remained stationary. 
No 4 impression had been made on the hill ; Lapisse 
himself was mortally wounded, and, at last, his 
division giving way, the whole army retired to its 
position, from whence it had descended to the 
attack. This retrograde movement was covered by 
skirmishers and an increasing fire of artillery; and 
the British, reduced to less than fourteen thousand 
sabres and bayonets, and exhausted by toil, and 
the want of food, could not pursue. The Spanish 
army was incapable of lyiy evolution, and about 
six o’clock all hostility ceased, each army holding 
the position of the morning. But the battle was 
scarcely over when, the dry grass and shrubs taking 
fire, a volume of flames passed with inconceivable 
rapidity across a part of the field, scorching, in 
its course, both the dead and the wounded. 

On the British side two generals ^Mackenzie and 
Langwortli), thirty-one officers of inferior rank, 
and seven* hundred and sixty-seven serjeants and 
soldiers were killed, upon the spot; and three 
generals, a hundred And 0 ninety-two officers, three 
thousand seven hundred and eighteen serjeants 
and privates wounded. Nine officers’ six hundred 
and forty-three serjeants and soldiers were missing; 
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-dred and shjty-eight, in the two days’ fighting, of 

which five thousand four hundred and twenty-two 
fell on the 28th. 

The French suffered more severely. Two gene¬ 
rals and nine hundred and forty-four killed; 
Marshal * six thousand two hundred and ninety-four wounded, 
mss.*"' and a hundred and fifty-six prisoners; furnishing a 
total of seven thousand three hundred and eiglity- 
scmcic’s nine men and officers, of which four thousand were 
Operations of the first corps. Of seventeen guns captured, ten 
corps/ irst were taken by general Campbell’s division, and 
MbS ‘ seven were left in the woods by the French. 

The Spaniards returned above twelve hundred 
men, killed and wounded, but the correctness of 
the report was very much doubted at the time. 

The 29th, at day-break, the French army quitted 
its position, and, before ,six o’clock, was in order 
of battle on the heights of Salinas, behind the 
Alberehe. That day, also, general Robert Craufurd 
reached the English camp, with the forty-third, fifty- 
second, and ninety-fifth or rifle rqgiment, and imme¬ 
diately took charge of the outposts. These troops, 
after a march of twenty miles, were in bivouac near 
Malpartida de Plasencia, when the alarm, caused 
by the fugitive Spanish, spread to that part. 
Craufurd allowed the men ,to rest for a few hours, 
and then, withdrawing about fifty of the weakest 
from the ranks, commenced his march with the 
resolution not to halt until he reached the field of 
battle. As the brigade advanced, crowds of the 
runaways were met with;* and ‘those not all 
Spaniards, propagating the vilest falsehoods : “ the 
army was defeated —“ Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
killed ,"—“ the Frerlch were only a few miles distant 
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and some, blinded by their foams, affected even to chap. 

point out the epemy’s advanced posts on the nearest_1_ 

hills. Indignant at this shameful scene the troops 
hastened) rather than slackened, the impetuosity of 
their pace; and, leaving only seventeen stragglers be¬ 
hind, in twenty-six hours they had crossed the field 
of battle in a close and compact body, having, in* 
that time, passed over sixty-two English miles, and 
in the hottest season o£ the year, each man carrying 
from fifty to sixty pounds weight upon his shoul¬ 
ders. Had the historian Gibbon known of such a 
march, he would have spared his sneer about the 
“ delicacy of modern soldiers !” 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1°. The moral courage evinced by sir Arthur 
Wellesley, when, with such a coadjutor as Cuesta, 
he accepted battle, was. not less remarkable than 
the judicious disposition which, finally, rendered 
him master of the field. Yet it is doubtful if he 
could have maintained his position had the French 
been well managed, and their strength reserved for 
the proper *moment, instead of being wasted on 
isolated attacks during the night of the 27th, and 
the morning of the 28th. *A pitched battle is a 
great affair. A good general will endeavour to bring 
all the moral, as well as-the physical, force of his army 
into play at the same time, if he means to win, and 
all may be too little. 

Marshal Jourdan’s project was conceived in 
this spirit, and worthy of his reputation ; and it is * 
possible, tliat'he might ,have placed his army, un¬ 
perceived, op the flank of the English, and by a 
sudden and general ’attack have carried the key of 
the position, and so comiUenced his battle well: but 
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sir Arthur Wellesley's resources would not then have 
been exhausted. lie had foreseen such a movement, 

f 

and was prepared, by a change of front, to keep the 
enemy in cheek with his left wing and cavalry ; 
while the right, marching upon the position aban¬ 
doned by the French, should cut the latter off’ from 
'the Alberche. In this movement the allies would 
have been reinforced by Wilson’s corps, which was 
near Cazalegas, and the contending armies would 
then have exchanged lines of operation. The French 
could, however, have gained nothing, unless they 
won a complete victory; but the allies would, even 
though defeated, have ensured their junction with 
Venegas. Madrid and Toledo would have fallen ; 
and before Soult could unite with Joseph, a new 
line of operations, through the fertile country of 
La Mancha, would have been obtained. But these 
matters are only speculative. 

2°. The distribution of the French troops for the 
great attack cannot be praised. The attempt to turn 
the English left with a single division was puerile. 
The allied cavalry was plainly to be seen in the 
valley ; how, then, could a single division hope to 
develope its attack upon the hill, when five thousand 
horsemen were hanging upon its fiank ? and, in fact, 
the whole of Ruffin’s, and the half of Villatte’s di¬ 
vision, were paralyzed by the charge of a single 
regiment. To have rendered this movement for¬ 
midable, the principal part of the French cavalry 
should have preceded the march of the infantry ; 
but the great error was fighting at all, before Soult 
reached Plaseneia. t 

3°. It has been said, that to complete the victory 
sir Arthur Wellesley should have caused the Spa¬ 
niards to advance; But this would, more probably. 
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have led to a defeat. Neither CuQStaf, nor his troops, 
were capable of an orderly movement.^ The infantry 
of the first and the fourth corps were still above 
twenty thousand strong; and, although a repulsed, 
by no means a discomfited force. The cavalry, the 
king's guards, and Dessolle’s division, had not been 
engaged at all, and were alone sufficient to beat tin? 
Spaniards. A second panic, such as that of the 
‘27th, would have led tp the most deplorable conse¬ 
quences, as those, who know with wlm4 facility 
French soldiers recover*from a repulse, will readily 
acknowledge. This battle was one of hard honest 
fighting, and the exceeding gallantry of the troops 
honoured the nations to which they belonged. The 
English owed much to the general's dispositions and 
something to fortune The French owed nothing to 
their commander; but when it is considered that 
oidy the reserve of their infantry were withhold 
from the great attack on the 28th, and that, conse¬ 
quently, above thirty thousand men were closely and 
unsuccessfully engaged fjpr three hours with sixteen 
thousand British, it must* be confessed that the 
latter prov»ed themselves to be truly formidable 
soldiers; yet the greatest part were raw men, so 
lately drafted from the militia regiments that many 
of them still bore the number of their former re¬ 
giments on their accoutrements. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The French rested the 29th at Salinas; but, in 
the night, the king marched with the 4th corps and 
the reserve to St. Ollalla, from whence he sent a 
division to relieve Toledo. . The 31st, he halted. 
The 1st of August he marched to Illescas, a central 
position, from whence he could interpose between 
Venegas and the capital. The duke of Belluno, 
with the first corps, remained on the Alberehe, 
having orders to fall upon the rear-guard of the 
allies, when the latter should be forced to retire, 
in consequence of Soult’s operations. Mean¬ 
time, sir Robert Wilson, who, during the action 
was near Cazalegas, returned to Escalona; and 
Victor, displaying an unaccountable dread of this 
small body, which he supposed to be the pre¬ 
cursor of the allied army, immediately retired, first 
to Maqueda, then to Santa Cruz del Retamar, and 
was even proceeding to Mostoles, when a. retrograde 
movement of the allies recalled him to the Alberehe. 

The British army was so weak, and had suffered 
so much, that the 29th and 30th were passed, by sir 
Arthur, in establishing his hospitals at Talavera, and 
in fruitless endeavours to procure provisions, and the 
necessary assistance to prevent the wounded men from 
perishing. Neither Cuesta nor the inhabitants of 
Talavera, although possessing ample means, would 
render the slightest aid, nor would they even assist 
to bury the dead. The com secreted in Talavera 
was alone sufficient to support the army for a month; 
but the troops were starving, although the inhabi- 
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tants, who had fled across thq Tragus with their chap. 

portable effects at the beginning of the battle, had- 

now returned. It is not surprising that, in such 
circumstances, men should endeavour to save their 
property, especially provisions; *yet the apathy 
with which they beheld the wounded men dying 
for want of aid, and those who were found sinking 
from hunger, did in no wise answer Mr. Frere’s 
description of them* as men who “ looked upon 
the war in the light of a crusade, and carried it on 
with all the enthusiasnt of such a cause." 

This conduct left an indelible impression on the 
minds of the English soldiers. From that period to 
the end of the war their contempt and dislike of 
the Spaniards were never effaced; and long after¬ 
wards, Badajos and St. Sebastian suffered for the 
churlish behaviour of the people of Talavera. The 
principal motive of ae.tion with the Spaniards was 
always personal rancour: hence, those troops who 
had behaved so ill in action, and the inhabitants, 
who withheld* alike tlipir sympathy and their aid 
from the English soldiers to whose bravery they owed 
the existence of their town, were busily engaged 
after the battle, in beating out the brains of the 
wounded French as they‘lay upon the field; and 
they were only checked by the English soldiers, who, 
in some instances, fired upon the perpetrators of this 
horrible iniquity. 

Cuesta also gave proofs of This ferocious cha¬ 
racter ;* he, who had shown himself alike devoid 
of talent and real patriotism, whose indolence and 
ignorance of his profession had banished all order 
and discipline from his army, and whose stupid 
pride had all but* caused its destruction, now as¬ 
sumed tlie Roman general, and proceeded to deci- 
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—-the 27th. Above fifty men he slew in this manner ; 

and if his cruelty, so contrary to reason and the 
morals of the age, had not been mitigated by 
the earnest intercession of sir Arthur Wellesley, 
more men would have been destroyed in cold blood, 
by this savage old man, than had fallen in the 
battle. 

Hitherto the allied general^ had thought little of 
the duke pf Dalmatia’s movements, and their eyes 
1>ar1 'were still fixed on Madrid; but, the 30th, informa- 
tion was received at Talavera, that twelve thousand 
rations had been ordered, for the 28tli, at Fuente 
Duena by that marshal, and twenty-four thousand 
at Los Santos, a town situated between Alba de 
Tormes and the pass of Banos. Cuesta, conscious 
of the defenceless state of the latter post, suggested 
that sir Robert Wilson should be sent there; but 
sir Arthur Wellesley wished Wilson to remain at 
Escalona, to renew his intercourse with Madrid, 
and proposed that a Spanish corps should go. 
Indeed, he still slighted 1 the idea of danger from 
that quarter, and hoped that the resqlt of the 
battle would suffice to check Soult’s march. Cuesta 
rejected this proposal at the moment, and again, on 
the 31st, when sir Arthur renewed his application ; 
but, on the 1st of ^August, it was known that Soult 
had entered Bejar; and then, on the 2d, general 
Bassecour was detached by Cuesta to defend the 
Puerto de Banos, from which he was absent four 
long marches, while the enemy had been, on the 
31st, within one march. 

The day that Bassecour marched, intelligence 

arrived that Soult had entered Plasencia. Banos 

* *» 

had been abandoned to the qnemy without' a shot; 
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for the battalions from Bejar had dispersed, and chap. 

those sent by Cuesta had been withdrawn to-1_ 

Almaraz by their general the marquis de la Reyna, 
who also proclaimed that he would destroy the 
boat-bridge at that place. This neWs roused Cuesta; 
he proposed that half the allied army should march 
to the rear, and attack Soult. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
refused to divide the English army, but offered to 
go or stay with the^ whole; and, when the other 
desired him to choose, he answered tha^ he would 
go, and Cuesta appeared satisfied. 

On the night of the 2d August, letters were 
"received from Wilson, announcing the appearance 
of the French near Nombella, whither he, uncon¬ 
scious of the effect produced by his presence at 
Escalona, had retreated with his infantry, sending 
his artillery to St. Roman, near Talavera. As sir 
Arthur Wellesley could not suppose that sir Robert 
Wilson’s corps alone would cause the first corps 
to retire, he naturally concluded that Victor's 
design was to cross the Alberclie at Escalona, crush 
Wilson, and operate a communication with Soult 
by the galley of the Tietar. As such a move¬ 
ment, if persisted in, would necessarily dislodge 
Cuesta from Talavera, sir Arthur, before he com¬ 
menced his march,* obtained the Spanish general's 
promise that he would collect cajs, for the purpose 
of transporting as many of the English wounded 
as were in a condition to be moVed, from Talavera, 
to some more suitable place. This promise, like 
all the others, was shamefully violated; but the 
British general had not yet learned the full extent 
of Cuesta’s bad faith,' and thinking that a few days 
would suffice to drive back Soult# marched, on the 

o • t 

3d of August, with seventeen thousand men, to 
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-L_ vision, and to fight Soult, whose force he estimated 

at fifteen thousand. 

journal of Meanwhile, Soult being, by the return of general 
operation* Foy, on the 24th of July, assured of the king’s 
ms. ' concurrence in the combined movements to be 
executed, ordered Laborde, Merle, and La Houssaye 
to march from Zamora and Toro upon Salamanca 
and Ledesma, and to scour the banks of the Tormes. 
The sixth f corps was also directed upon the same 
place; and, the 25th, Soult repaired to Salamanca 
in person, intending to unite the three corps there. 
Hearing, however, of Victor’s retrograde move¬ 
ment from the Alberche to the Guadarama, he 
desired marshal Mortier to march, on the 28th, to 
Plasencia, by Fuente Roble and Bejar, and he placed 
La Houssaye’s and Lorge’s dragoons under his 
command : the remainder of the second corps and 
the light cavalry were to follow when the sixth 
corps should be in motion. •• This done, Soult 
wrote to the king, saying, “ My urgent desire is 
that your majesty may not jight a general battle 
before you are certain of the concentration qf all my 
forces near Plasencia. The most important results 
will be obtained if your majesty will abstain from 
attacking until the moment when a knowledge of my 
march causes the eqemy to retrace his steps , which 
he must do, or he is lost” 

The 29th, the fifth corps was at Fuente Roble; 
but information being received that Beresford, with 
an army, had reached Almeida on the 27th, the march 
was covered by strong detachments on ,the side of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. The long-expected convoy of 
artillery and ammunition for the second corps had, 
however, arrived in Salamanca the 29th ; ahd Ney 
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wrote, from Toro, that* he also tyould be there chap. 

the 31st. * . 1 ”‘— 

The 30th, the fifth corps drove the inarquis de la 
Reyna from the pass of Banos, and took post at 
Aldea Neuva del Camina and Herbas; and the 
second corps, quitting Salamanca, arrived, the same 
day, at Siete Carrera. 

The 31st, the fifth corps entered Plasencia; the 
second corps reached Fuente la Casa, Fuente 
Roble, San Estevan, and Los Santos. 

Plasencia was full of •convalescents, detachments, 
and non-combatants; and when the French arrived, 
about two thousand men, including five hundred of 
the Lusitanian legion, evacuated the town, taking 
the road to Moraleja and Zarza Mayor; but four 
hundred sick men, following the enemy’s accounts, 
were captured, together with a few stores. During 
these rapid marches, the French were daily harassed 
by the Spanish peasantry: the villages were also 
deserted; the cavalry wandered far and near to 
procure subsistence; and several slight skirmishes 
and some pillage took placet 

The 1st of August, the second corps passed the Col 
de Banos, and the head of the column entered Pla¬ 
sencia, which was, like other places, deserted by 
the greatest part of the inhabitants. Vague reports 
that a battle had been fought between the 26th and 
29th was the only intelligence that could be pro¬ 
cured of the situation of the allfes; and, on the 
2d, the advanced guard of the army marched to the 
Venta de Bazagona, while scouting parties were, at. 
the same time, directed towards Coria, to acquire- 
news of marshal Beresfo'rd, who was now said to be 
moving along the. Portuguese frontier. 

The 3d 'of August, the fifth corps and the dra- 
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goons, passing, 1 the Tietar, reached Toril, the out¬ 
posts were pushed to Cazatejada and Sierra de 
Requemada; but the second corps remained at 
Plasencia, awaiting the arrival of the sixth corps, 
the head of which was now at Banos. Hence, on the 
3d of August, the king and Sebastiani being at 
Illescas and Valdemoro, Victor at Maqueda, Cuesta 
at Talavera, sir Arthur Wellesley at Oropesa, and 
Soulton the Tietar; the narrow valley of the Tagus was 
crowded, in its whole length By the contending troops. 

The allies held the centre, being only one day’s 
march asunder; but their force, when concen¬ 
trated, was not more than forty-seven thousand mein. 
The French could not unite under three days, but 
their combined forces exceeded ninety thousand 
• men, of which fifty-three thousand were under 
Soult; and this singular situation was rendered 
more remarkable by the ignorance in which all 
parties were as to the strength and movements of 
their adversaries. Victor and the king, frightened 
by Wilson’s partizan corps of four* 1 thousand men, 
were preparing to unite at Mostoles, while Cuesta, 
equally alarmed at Victor, was retiring,,from Tala¬ 
vera. Sir Arthur Wellesley was supposed, by 
Joseph, to be at the head of twenty-five thousand 
British; and the former, calculating on Soult’s 
weakness, was marching, with twenty-three thou¬ 
sand Spanish and English, to engage fifty-three 
thousand French •’while Soult, unable to ascertain the 
exact situation of either friends or enemies, little 
suspected that the prey was rushing into his jaws. 
•At this moment the fate of the' Peninsula hung by 
a thread, which could not bear the weight for 
twenty-four hours ; yet fortune' so ordained that no 
irreparable disaster ensuedc 
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At five o’clock in the evening of the third, it was c »ap. 

known at the English head-quarters thjat the French- 

were near Naval Moral, and, consequently, between 
the allies and the bridge of Almaraz. 

At six o’clock, letters from Cuesta advised sir 
Arthur that the king was again advancing, and that, 
from intercepted despatches addressed to Soult, it* 
appeared that the latter must be stronger than was 
supposed; hence, Cuesta said that, wishing to aid 
the English, he would quit Talavera that evening : 
in other words, abandon* the British hospitals ! 

,To this unexpected communication sir Arthur re¬ 
plied that the king was still some marches off, and 
that Venegas should be directed to occupy him on 
the Upper Tagus ; that Soult’s strength was ex¬ 
ceedingly overrated, and Victor’s movements not 
decided enough to oblige the Spanish army to quit 
Talavera. Hence he required that Cuesta should at 
least wait until the next morning, to cover the evacua¬ 
tion of the English hos'pitals. But, before this com¬ 
munication reached Cuesta,. the latter was in full 
march ; and, at day-break on the 4th, the Spanish 
army was descried moving, in several columns, 
down the valley towards Oropesa, where Bassecour’s 
division soon after joined it from Centinello, and, 
at the same time, the cavalry patroles found the 
French near Naval Moral. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley having, by this time, seen 
the intercepted letters himself, became convinced 
that Soul’t’s force was not overrated at thirty thou¬ 
sand : and the fluke of Dalmatia, who had also 

9 • 
intercepted soine English letters, learned that, on 

the first of Angust, the allies were still at Talavera, 
and ill-informed of his march. Thus, the one ge- 

VOL. ii. * 
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neral perceived his danger and the other his ad- 
- vantage at tfye same moment. 

Mortier was immediately ordered, by the duke 
of Dalmatia, to take a position with the fifth corps 
at Cazatejada, to seize the boat-bridge at Almaraz, 
if it was not destroyed, and to patrole towards Ar- 
zobispo. The second corps was, likewise, directed 
upon the same place; and the head of the sixth 
entered Plasencia. The farther progress of the 
allies wt.s thus barred in front; the Tagus was on 
their left; impassable mountains on their right; and 
it was certain that Cuesta’s retreat would immedi¬ 
ately bring the king and Victor down upon their 
rear. The peril of this situation was apparent to 
every soldier in the British ranks, and produced a 
general inquietude. No man felt the slightest con¬ 
fidence in the Spaniards, and the recollection of 
the stern conflict at Talavera, aided by a sense of 
exhaustion from long abstinence, depressed the 
spirits of men and officers. The army was, indeed, 
ready to fight, but all persons felt that it must be 
for safety, not for glory. 

In this trying moment, sir Arthur Wellesley 
abated nothing of his usual calmness and fortitude. 
He knew not the full extent, of the danger; but, 
assuming the enemy in his front to be thirty thou¬ 
sand men, and 'Victor to have twenty-five thousand 
others in his rear, b e judged that to continue the 
offensive would be rash, because he must fight and 
beat those two marshals separately within three 
* days, which, with starving and tired troops, inferior 
in number, was scarcely to be accomplished. But, 
to remain where he was on the defensive was equally 
unpromising, because the road‘from Talavera to 
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Arzobispo led through Camera, in the sear of Oropesa; 
and thus Victor could intercept the only line of- 
retreat, and a battle must then be bought, in an 
unfavourable position, against the united forces of 
the enemy, estimated, as we have s6en, to be above 
fifty thousand men. One resource remained: to 
pass the bridge of Arzobispo immediately, and take 
up a line of defence behind that river, before the 
French could seize the Col de Mirabete, and so 
cut off the road to Truxillo and Merida*—a hard 
alternative; but the l<Jng-clierished error relative 
to Soult’s weakness had dried up the springs of 
success, and left the campaign, like a withered 
stem, without fruit or foliage. 

Cuesta doggedly opposed this project; asserting 
that Oropesa was a position suitable for a battle, 
and that he would fight there. Further concession 
to his humours would, have been folly, and sir 
Arthur sternly declared that he would move forth¬ 
with, leaving the Spanish general to do that which 
should seem mfeet to him ; and, assuredly, this de¬ 
cided conduct sa^ed the Pehinsula, for not fifty, but 
ninety thousand enemies were at hand. 

It was now six o’clock in the morning, the bag¬ 
gage and ammunition werfe already in motion for 
the bridge of Arzobispo; but the army, which had 
been reinforced by a troop of horse-artillery, and 
some convalescents that escaped from Plasencia, 
remained in position for several hours, to cover the 
passage -of the stores and the wounded men from 
Talavera ; the latter having just arrived at Calera: 
in the most pitiable condition. About noon, the' 
road being clear, the columns marched to the bridge; 
and, at two o’clock, ‘the whole army* was in position 

2 e 2 
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at the other side, .the present danger was averted, 
and the combinations of the enemy were baffled. 
During the passage, several herds of swine, which, 
following the custom of the country, were feeding 
in the woods, under charge of the swineherds, 
were fallen in with; and the soldiers, instigated 
by hunger, broke their ranks, and ran in upon the 
animals as in a charge, shooting, stabbing, and, 
like men possessed, cuttingoff the flesh while the 
beasts were yet alive; nor can this conduct be much 
censured under the circumstances of the moment ,* 
yet it was a severe misfortune to the poor peasants, 
whose property was thus destroyed. 

From Arzobispo, the army moved towards Deley- 
toza; but general Craufurd’s brigade, with six pieces 
of artillery, was directed to gain the bridge of 
Almaraz by a forced march, lest the enemy, disco¬ 
vering the ford below that .place, should cross the 
river, and seize the Puerto de Mirabete. The roads 
were exceedingly rugged, and the guns could only 
be dragged up the Meza d’lbor by the force of men. 
Nevertheless, Craufurd reached hjs destination on 
the evening of the 5th, and the head-quarters were 
established at Deleytoza, on the 7th, the artillery 
being at Campillo, the ‘rear guard occupying the 
Meza d’lbor. The sick and wounded were then 
forwarded to Merida; but the paucity of transport 
was such, that sir Arthur Wellesley was obliged to 
unload both ammunition and treasure carts for the 
conveyance of these unfortunate men. Meanwhile 
Soult, little thinking that his .object was already 
frustrated, continued his march on the 5th, and 
Mortier took post at Naval Moral; the advanced 
guard entered Puebla de Naciada, «and the patroles, 
scouring the roads fo Oropesa ' and the bridge of 
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Arzobispo, fell in with* and were’, chased by the 
Spanish cavalry from Arzobispo*; for Cuesta would 
not retire on the 4th, and was in the ‘act of passing 
the bridge when the French came in view. The 
movements were now hurried on both sides; before 
dark, the Spanish army was across the Tagus, with 
the exception of a rear guard, which remained on 
the right bank that evening, but it was driven 
across the river, on the morning of the 6th, by the 
fifth corps, which afterwards took post at Valdevcja 
and Puebla de Naciada. Ney also reached Naval 
Moral, and the second corps entered Gordo. 

The 7th, Mortier examined the Spanish position, 
and reported that Cuesta, having thrown up en¬ 
trenchments, and placed twenty guns in battery, to 
rake the bridge, which was also barricadoed, had 
left two divisions of infantry and one of cavalry to 
hold the post, and withdrawn the rest of his army 
towards Meza d’lbor. Hereupon, Soult detached 
his light cavalry towards Talavera, to communicate 
with the king, 'and brought up the second corps to 
Arzobispo. Meanwhile, the duke of Belluno having, 
on the 5th* ascertained the retreat of the allies from 
Talavera, retraced his steps, and entered that town 
on the 6th. Thus the English wounded, left there, 
fell into his hands, and their treatment was such as 
might be expected from a gallant and courteous 
nation, for, between the British soldiers and the 
French, there was no rancour, and the generous 
usages of a civilized and honourable warfare were 
cherished. 

The 7th, Victor crossed the Tagus, at the bridge 
of Talavera, and pushed his advanced guard to 
Aldea Nueva de J3albaroya, on the left bank, within 
a few leagues of tHe Spanish position, which Soult 
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book was preparing to attack in front, for he had observed 

_ 1X ' that, at a Certain point, the Spanish horses, when 

brought to drink, came far into the stream, and, 
the place being sounded in the night of the 7th, 
a deep but practicable ford was discovered, about 
half a mile above the bridge. 

• The fifth and second corps and a division of the 
sixth were concentrated to force this passage, early 
on the morning of the 8th ; but Soult being just 
then informed of Victor’s movement, and perceiving 
that Albuquerque had withdrawn the Spanish ca¬ 
valry, leaving only a rear guard in the works, 
judged that the allies were retreating; wherefore, 
without relinquishing the attack at Arzobispo, he 
immediately sent the division of the sixth corps 
back to Naval Moral, and, at the same time, trans¬ 
mitted a plan of the ford below Almaraz, directed 
Ney to cross the Tagus there, seize the Puerto de 
Mirabete, and be in readiness to fall upon the 
allies, as they came out from the defiles between 
Deleytoza and Truxillo. 

Meanwhile, the heat of the day had induced 
Albuquerque to seek shelter for his horsemen in a 
wood, near Azutan, a village about five miles from 
the bridge; and the Spanish infantry, keeping a 
bad guard, were sleeping or loitering about without 
care or thought/ when Mortier, who was charged 
with the direction of the attack, taking advantage 
of their want of vigilance, commenced the passage 
of the river. 


COMBAT OF ARZOBISPO, 

The French cavalry, about six thousand in num¬ 
ber, were secretly assembled hear the ford,. and, 
about two o’clock m the day, general Caulaincoart’s 
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brigade suddenly entered the stream. The Spa¬ 
niards, running to their arms, manned the batteries, 
and opened upon the leading squadrdns; but Mor- 
tier, with a powerful concentric fire of artillery, 
immediately overwhelmed the Spanish gunners; and 
Caulaincourt, having reached the other side of the 
river, turned to his right, and, taking the batteries 
in reverse, cut down the artillerymen, and dispersed 
the infantry who attempted to form. The duke of 
Albuquerque, who had mounted at the first alarm, 
now came down with all his horsemen in one mass, 
but without order, upon Caulaincourt, and the latter 
was, for a few moments, in imminent danger; but 
the rest of the French cavalry, passing rapidly, soon 
joined in the combat; one brigade of infantry fol¬ 
lowed at the ford, another burst the barriers on the 
bridge itself, and, by this time, the Spanish foot 
were flying to the mountains. Albuquerque's effort 
was thus frustrated, a general route ensued, and 
five guns and about *four hundred prisoners were 
taken. 

Soult’s intention being to follow up this success, 
lie directed that the first corps should move, in two 
columns, upon Guadalupe and Deleytoza, intending 
to support it with the second and fifth, while the 
sixth corps crossed at Almaraz, and seized the pass 
of Mirabete. This would undoubtedly have com¬ 
pleted the ruin of the Spanish army, and forced sir 
Arthur to make a rapid and disaltrous retreat; for 
so complete was the. surprise and so sudden the 
overthrow that *some of the English foragers also 
fell into the hands of the enemy; and that Cuestas 
army was in no condition to‘have made any resist¬ 
ance, if the*pursuit*had been continued with vigour, 
is clear, from the following facts :— 
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1°. When he' withdrew his main body from the 
bridge of Arzobispo to Peralada de Garbin, on the 
7th, he left fifteen pieces of artillery by the roadr 
side, without a guard. The defeat of Albuquerque 
placed these guns at the mercy of the enemy, who 
were, however, ignorant of their situation, until a 
Jtrumpeter attending an English flag of truce, either 
treacherously or foolishly, mentioned it in the 
French camp, from whence a detachment of ca¬ 
valry was sent to fetch them off. 2°. The British 
military agent, placed at the*Spanish head-quarters, 
was kept in ignorance of the action; and it was 
only by the arrival of the duke of Albuquerque, at 
Deleytoza, on the evening of the 9th, that sir 
Arthur Wellesley, knew the bridge was lost. He 
had before advised Cuesta to withdraw behind the 
Ibor river, and even now contemplated a partial attack 
to keep the enemy in check; but when he repaired 
in person to that general’s quarter, on the 10th, 
he found the country covered with fugitives and 
stragglers, and Cuesta as helpless and yet as 
haughty as ever. All 'his ammunition and guns 
(forty pieces) were at the right bank of the Ibor, 
and, of course, at the foot of the Meza, and within 
sight and cannon-shot of the enemy, on the right 
bank of the Tagus. They would have been taken 
by the first French patroles that approached, but 
that sir Arthur Wellesley persuaded the Spanish 
staff-officers to have them dragged up the hill, in 
the course of the 10th, without Cuesta’s knowledge. 
, In this state of affairs, the impending fate of the 
Peninsula was again averted by the king, who re¬ 
called the first corps to the support of the fourth, 
then opposed to* Venegas. Marshal Ney, also, was 
unable to discover ihe ford below the bridge of 
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Almaraz; and, by the 1Xtli, the allies had re-esta¬ 
blished their line of defence. ^The head-quarters 
of the British were at Jaraicejo, and*those of the 
Spaniards at Deleytoza: the former, guarding the 
ford of Almaraz, formed the left; the latter, oc¬ 
cupying the Meza d’lbor and Campillo, were on 
the right. The 12th, Cuesta having resigned, gene-* 
ral Bquia succeeded to the command, and gave 
hopes of a better co-operation; but the evil was in 
the character of the people. The position of the 
allies was, however, coftnpact and central; the re¬ 
serves could easily support the advanced posts; 
the communication to the rear was open ; and, if 
defended with courage, the Meza d’lbor is impreg¬ 
nable. To pass the Tagus at Almaraz, in itself 
a difficult operation, would be of no avail to the 
enemy, while the Mirabete and Meza d’lbor were 
occupied, because his troops would be enclosed in 
the narrow space between those ridges and the river. 

The duke of Dalmatia, thus thwarted, conceived 
that sir Arthtfr Wellesley would endeavour to 
re-pass the Tagys by Alcantara, and so rejoin 
Beresford and the five thousand British troops 
under Catlin Craufurd and Lightburn, which were, 
by this time, near the frohtier of Portugal. To 
prevent this he resolved to march at once upon 
Coria, with the second, fifth, and sixth corps, to 
menace the communications both of sir Arthur and 
Beresford with Lisbon, and, at the same time, pre¬ 
pare for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo; but marshal 
Ney absolutely I'efuged to concur in this operation :• 
he observed that sir'Arthur Wellesley was not yet’ 
in march for Alcantara; that it was exceedingly 
dangerous to invadfe Portugal in a* hasty manner; 
and that the army could *not be fed between Coria, 
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Plasencia, ancj the Tagus; finally, that Salamanca, 
being again in possession of the Spaniards, it was 
more fitting that the sixth corps should retake that 
town, and occupy the line of the Tonnes to cover 
Castile. 

This reasoning was approved by Joseph; he 
■dreaded the further fatigue and privations that 
would attend a continuance of the operations during 
the excessive heats, and in a wasted country; and 
he was strengthened in his opinion by the receipt 
of a despatch from the empfcror, dated Schoenbrun, 
the 29th of July, in which any further offensive 
operations were forbad, until the reinforcements 
which the recent victory of Wagram enabled him 
to send should arrive in Spain. The second corps 
was, consequently, directed to take post at Plasencia. 
The fifth corps relieved the first at Talavera; and 
the English wounded being, by Victor, given over 
to marshal Mortier, the latter, with a chivalrous 
sense of honour, would not permit his own soldiers, 
although sufferimg severe privations!' themselves, to 
receive rations until the hospitals were first supplied. 
The sixth corps was now directed upon Valla¬ 
dolid, for Joseph was alarmed lest fresh insurrection, 
excited and supported‘'by the duke del Parque, 
should spread over the whole of Leon and Castile. 
Ney marched, on the 11th, from Plasencia; but, to 
his surprise, found that sir Robert Wilson, with 
about four thousand men, part Spaniards, part Por¬ 
tuguese, was in possession of the pass of Banos. 
•To explain this, it must be observed, that when the 
'British army marched from Talavera, on the 3d, 
Wilson, being at Noiiabella, was put in communica¬ 
tion with Cwesta. lie had sent his artillery to the 
army on the 3d, and on the 4th, finding that the 
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Spaniards had abandoned Talavera, lie fell back c«ap. 

with his infantry to Vetlada, a few miles north*-— 

of Talavera. He was then twenty-four miles from 
Arfcobispo; and, as Cuesta did not quit Oropesa 
until the 5th, a junction with sir Arthur Wellesley 
might have been effected : but it was impossible to 
know this at the time; and Wilson, very prudently/ 
crossing the Tietar, made for the mountains, trusting 
to his activity and local knowledge to escape the 
enemy. Villatte’s division pursued him, on,the 5th, 
to Nombella ; a detachment from the garrison of 
Avila was watching for him in the passes of Arenas 
and Monbeltran, and general Foy waited for him 
in the Vera de Plasencia. Nevertheless, he baffled 
his opponents, broke through their circle at Viandar, 
passed the Gredos at a ridge called the Sierra de 
Lancs, and, getting into the valley of the Tormes, 
reached Bejar: from tljence, thinking to recover 
his communications with the army, he marched 
towards Plasencia, by the pass of Banos, and thus, 
on the morning *of the 12th, met with Ney, returning 
to the Salamanca^country. 

The dust of the French column being seen from 
afar, and a retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo open, it is 
not easy to comprehend Why sir Robert Wilson 
should have given battle to the sixth corps. His 
position, although difficult of • approach, and 
strenghened by the piling of large stones in the 
narrowest parts, was not one in* which he could 
hope to stop a whole army; and, accordingly, when 
the French, overcoming the local obstacles, got. 
close upon his left, the fight was at an end. The* 
first charge broke both che legion and the Spanish 
auxiliaries, and .the whole dispersed. Ney then 
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-of the Tormes, resigned the command of the sixth 

corps to general Marchand, and returned to France. 
But, while these things happened in Estremadura, 
La Mancha Was the theatre of more important 
operations. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

When the duke of Belluno retired from Salinas 
to Maqleda, the king, fearing that the allies wcre*_ 
moving up the right bank of the Alberche, carried 
his reserve, in the night of the 3d, to Mostolcs; but 
the fourth corps remained at Illescas, and sent strong 
patroles to Valdemoro. * Wilson, however, retired, 
as we have seen, from Nombella on the 4th; and 
the king, no longer expecting the allies in that 
quarter, marched in the night to Valdemoro, where 
he was joined by the fourth corps from Illescas. 

The 5th, the duke of Belluno returned to St. 
Ollalla; and the king marched against general 
Venegas, who, in pursuance of the secret orders of 
the junta, before mentioned, had loitered about 
Daymiel and Tembleipie until the 27th of July. 
The 29th, however, Venegas reached Oeana, his 
advanced posts b^ing at Aranjuez, his rear-guard 
at Yepes, said one division, under Lacy, in front 
of Toledo. The same day, one of the partidas , 
attending the army, jsurpris’ed a small French post 
on the other side of the Tagus; and Lacy’s division 
skirmished with the garrison of Toledo. 

The 30th, Venegas heard of tfye battle of Tala- 
vera; and at the same time Lacy reported that the 
head of the enemy’s columns were to be seen on the 
road beyond Toledo,* Hereupon, the Spanish com-* 
mander reinforced Lacy, and gave him Mora as’ 
a point of retreat; but,’ on the 2d of August, being 
falsely informed by* Cuesta that the allied troops 
would immediately‘march upon Madric^ Venegas 
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recalled his divisions from Toledo, pretending to 
concentrate his army at Aranjuez, in order to 
march also upon the capital; but he had no intention 
of doing so; for the junta did not desire to see 
Cuesta, at the 'head of sixty thousand men, in that 
city; and, previous to the battle of Talavera, had 
•not only forbidden him to enter Madrid, dout ap¬ 
pointed another man governor. This prohibition 
would, no doubt, have been disregarded by Cuesta; 
but Venegas was obedient to their secret instructions, 
and under pretence of danger to his flanks, if he 
marched on the capital, remained at Aranjuez, where 
his flank being equally exposed to an enemy coming 
from Toledo, lie yet performed no service to the 
general cause. 

The 3d, he pushed an advanced guard to Puente 
Largo; and leaving six hundred infantry, and some 
cavalry, near Toledo, concentrated his army between 
Aranjuez and Ocana; and in this position he re¬ 
mained until the 5th, when his advanced guard was 
driven from the Puente Largo, and a'cross the Tagus. 
His line of posts on that river was then attacked by 
the French skirmishers, and, under cover of a heavy 
cannonade, his position was examined by the ene- 
my’s generals; but whcfn the latter found that all 
the bridges above and below Aranjue? were broken 
down, they resolved to pass the Tagus at Toledo. 
With this intent, the French army recrossed the 
Xaraina river, and marched in the direction of that 
city; but Venegas still keeping his posts-at Aran¬ 
juez, foolishly dispersed his, other divisions at 
Tembleque, Ocana, and Guardia. Hr himself wqs 
desirous of defending La Mancha. The central junta, 
with more prfldence, wished him to retreat into 
the Sierra Morena; but Mr. Fr£re proposed that his 
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army should be divided; one pari to enter the chap. 

Morena, and the other to march by Cuenca, upon_1_ 

Aragon, and so to menace the communications with 
France! The admirable absurdity of this proposal 
would probably have caused it to be adopted, if 
Sebastiani’s movements had not put an end to the 
discussion. That general, crossing the Tagus air 
Toledo, and at a ford higher up, drove the Spa¬ 
niards’ left back upon the Guazalate. This was on 
the 9th of August; on the 10th, Venegas, concen¬ 
trated his whole army at Almonacid, and, holding a 
council of war, resolved to attack the French on the 
12th ; but the time was miscalculated. Sebastiani 
advanced on the 11th, and commenced 

THE BATTLE OF ALMONACID. 

The army of Venegas, including two thousand 
cavalry, was somewhat more than twenty-five thou¬ 
sand strong, with forty pieces of artillery. It was 
the most efficient Spanish force that had yet taken 
the field; it was composed of the best regiments in 
Spain, well arme$ and clothed ; and the generals of 
division were neither incapacitated by age, nor 
destitute of experience, most of them having been 
employed in the previous ’campaign. The village 
of Almonacid was in the centre of the Spanish posi¬ 
tion ; and, together with some table-land in front of 
it, was occupied by two divisions of infantry under 
general Castejon. The left wing, under general 
Lacy, rested on a hill which covered the main road 
to Consuegra. * Tlje right wing, commanded by 
general Vigodet, was drawn up on some rising 
ground covering the road to T^embleque. A reserve, 
under general Giron, and the greatest part of the 
artillery, were posted behind the centre, on a ragged 
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book hill, crowned i>y pn old castle. The cavalry were 

-placed at the extremity of each wing. ' 

General Dessolles, with the French reserve, was 
still some hours’ march behind, but Sebastiani, 
after observing* the dispositions made by Venegas, 
resolved to attack him with the fourth corps only. 
■The Polish division immediately marched against 
the front; Leval’s Germans turned the flank of the 
hill, on which, the Spanish, left was posted; and 
two French brigades were directed upon the centre. 
After a sharp fight, the Spanish left was put to 
flight; but Venegas, outflanking the victorious 
troops with his cavalry, charged and threw them 
into disorder. At this moment, the head of Des- 
solles’s column arrived, and enabled Sabastiani’s 
reserves to restore the combat; and then the 
Spanish cavalry, shattered by musketry, and by 
the fire of four pieces of. artillery, was, in turn, 
charged by a French regiment of horse, and broken. 
Venegas rallied his troops* again on the castle- 
hill, behind the village; r but the" king came up 
with the remainder of t*he reservq, and the attack 
was renewed. The Poles and Germans continued 
their march against the left flank of the Spaniards; 
nine fresh battalions fell upon their centre, and a 
column of six battalions forced the right. The 
height and the castle were thus carried at the first 
effort. Venegas attempted to cover his retreat, by 
making a stand in the plain behind; but two divi¬ 
sions of dragoons charged his troops before they 
could re-form, and the disorder heca&ne irremediable. 
The Spaniards, throwing away*their arms, dispersed 
in every direction, and were'pursued and slaughtered 
by the horsemen for several hoiirs> 

Following the Frehch account, three thousand of 
, the vanquished were slain, and four thousand taken 
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prisoners; and all the guns, baggage, ammunition, 1 \ l y P 
and carriages fell into the hands of the victors, 
whose loss did not exceed fifteen hundred men. 

The remnants of the defeated army took shelter in 
the Sierra Morena. The head-quarters of the fourth 
corps were then established at Aranjuez; those of 
the first at Toledo; and the king returned in triumph 
to the capital. 

The allied troops, however, still held their posi¬ 
tion at Deleytosa and Jaraicejo, and sir Arthur 
Wellesley was not, at*the first, without hopes to 
maintain himself there, or even to resume offen¬ 
sive operations ; for he knew that Ney had returned 
to Salamanca, and he erroneously believed that 
Mortier commanded only a part of the first corps, 
and that the remainder were at Toledo. On the 
other hand, his own strength was about seventeen 
thousand men; Beresford had reached Moraleja, 
with from twelve to fourteen thousand Portuguese; 
and between the frontier of Portugal and Lisbon there 
were at least five thousand British troops, composing 
the brigades of >Catlin Craufurd and Lightbum. 

If Soult invaded Portugal, the intention of the 
English general was to have followed him. If the 
French remained in their present position, he meant to 
recross the Tagus, and, in conjunction with Beres- 
ford’s troops, to fall upon their r%ht at Plasencia. 

For his own front he had no fgar; and he was 
taking measures to restore the broken arch of the 
Cardinal's bridge over the Tagus, with a view to 
his operation against Plasencia, when the miscon¬ 
duct of the Spanish* government and its generals’ 
again obliged him to look solely to the preservation 
of his own army.* 

From the 23d of 5uly,*when the bad Qiith of the 
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*°°? junta, the apathy < of the people in Estremadura, 

-and the wayward folly of Cuesta, had checked the 

forward movements of the British, the privations of 
the latter, which had commenced at Plasencia, daily 
increased. It was in vain that sir Arthur, remon- 
AppenUix, Crating with Cuesta and the junta, had warned 
them of the consequences; it was in vain that he 
refused to pass the Alberche until the necessary 
supplies were secured. His reasonings, his repre¬ 
sentations, and even the fact of his having halted 
at Talavera, were alike disregarded by men who, 
judging from their own habits, concluded that his 
actions would also be at variance with his pro¬ 
fessions. 

If he demanded food for his troops, he was 
answered by false statements of what had been 
supplied, and falser promises of what would be 
done; and the glorious services rendered at Tala¬ 
vera, far from exciting the gratitude or calling forth 
the activity of the Spanish authorities, seemed only 
to render them the more perverse. ‘The soldiers in 
the ranks were weakened by hunger, the sick were 
dying for want of necessary succours, the commis¬ 
saries were without the means of transport; and 
when sir Arthur Wellesley applied for only ninety 
artillery horses to supply the place of those killed 
in the action, Ouesta, on the very field of battle, 
and with the steam of the English blood still reek¬ 
ing in his nostrils, refused this request, and, two 
days after, abandoned the wounded men to an 
•enemy that he and his countrymen were hourly de r 
scribing as the most ferocious &nd dishonourable of 
mankind. 

4 

The retreat 'of the allies across the Tagus in¬ 
creased the sufferings of the troops, and the warmth 
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of their general’s remonstrances rose in proportion tp 
the ill-treatment they experienced*^ but the replies, - 
nothing abating in falseness as to fact,* now became 
insulting both to the general and his army: “ The 
British were not only well but over supplied — 

“ they robbed the peasantry, pillaged the villages, 
intercepted the Spanish convoys, and openly sold the. 
provisions thus shamefully acquired —“ the retreat 
of the army across the Tagus was unnecessary; 
Soult ought to have beeri destroyed; and the English 
general must have secret motives for his conduct, 
which he dare not avouch —and other calumnies of 
the like nature. 

Now, from the 20tli of July to the 20tli of Au¬ 
gust, although the Spaniards were generally well 
fed, the English soldiers had not received ten full 
rations. Half a pound of wheat in the grain, and, 
twice a week, a few ounces of flour, with a quarter 
of a pound of goat’s flesh, formed the sole sub¬ 
sistence of men and officers; and this scanty supply 
was procured with much labour, for the goats were 
to be caught and killed by the troops ; and it was, 
perhaps, upon this additional hardship that the ac¬ 
cusation of selling provisions was founded, for, in 
such cases, it is in all armies the custom that the 
offal belongs to the men who slaughter the animals. 
But the famine in the camp was plainly proved by 
this very fact; for a goat’s offal sold, at this time, 
for three and even four dollars, or about double the 
usual price of the whole animal; and men and offi¬ 
cers strove to outbid each other for the wretched, 
food. 

It has been said that the British soldiers are less 
intelligent in providing for themselves, and less 
able to sustain privations of food than the soldiers 
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-other Nation. Tliis is one of many vulgar 

-errors which have'been promulgated respecting them. 

How they should be constantly victorious, and yet 
inferior to all other nations in military qualification, 
does not, at first sight, appear a very logical con¬ 
clusion ; but the truth is, that, with the exception 
of the Spanish and Portuguese, who are, undoubt¬ 
edly, more sober, the English soldiers possess all the 
most valuable military qualities in as high, and many 
in a mugh higher degree than any other nation. They 
are as rapid and as intelligent as the French, as 
obedient as the German, as enduring as the Russian, 
and more robust than any; and, with respect' to 
food, this is sure, that no man, of any nation, with 
less than two pounds of solid food of some kind 
daily, can do his work well for any length of time. 
A general charge of pillaging is easily made and 
hard to be disproved; but it is certain that the 
Spanish troops themselves did not only pillage, but 
wantonly devastate the country, and that without 
any excuse; for, with the exception of the three 
days succeeding the defeat of Arzobispo, their ra¬ 
tions were regular and sufficient: and, .with' respect 
to the interruption of their convoys, by the British 
No P i8 d ' x ’ s °lfil ers » the reverse Was the fact. The Spanish 
cavalry intercepted the provisions and forage destined 
for the English.army, and fired upon the foragers , 
as if they had been enemies. 

menury Before the middle of August there were, in the 
Tsai!”’ six regiments of English cavalry, a thousand men 
. completely dismounted, and the 1 horses of seven 
■ hundred others were unserviceable. • The baggage 
animals died in greater nuiiibers; the artillery cattle 
were scarcely 'able to drag the* guns; an4 one- 
third of the reserve ammunition was given over 
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to the Spaniards, because the ammunition carts were CI f* p - 

required for the conveyance of sick men, of which- 

the number daily increased. 

Marshal Beresford experienced the same difficul¬ 
ties in the neighbourhood of Ciudad *Rodrigo. The 
numerous desertions that took place in the Portu- Appends, 
guese army, when it became known that the troops * 
were to enter Spain, prevented him from taking the 
field so soon as he hac^ expected; but, in the last 
days of July, being prepared to act, he crossed the 
Portuguese frontier, an cl, from that moment, the 
us^al vexatious system of the Spaniards commenced. 

Romana still continued at Coruna; but the duke 
del Parque was full of mighty projects, and indig¬ 
nant that Beresford would not blindly adopt his 
recommendations. Both generals were ignorant of 
the real strength of the French; but the Spaniard 
was confident, and insisted upon offensive move¬ 
ments, while Beresford, a general by no means of an 
enterprising disposition when in the sole command 
of an army, contented ljimself with taking up a 
defensive line behind the Agueda. In this, how¬ 
ever, he was justified; first, by his instructions, 
which obliged him to look to the pass of Perales 
and the defence of tlje frontier line; secondly, by 
the state of his army, which was not half organized, 
and without horsemen or artillery; and, thirdly, by 
the conduct of the Spanish authorities. 

The Portuguese troops were not only refused 
provisions, but those which had been collected by 
sir Arthur Wellesley* and put into the magazines * 
at Ciudad Rodrigo, with a view to operate in that ’ 
quarter, were seized by the cabildo, as security for 
a debt? pretended *to^ be due for the supply of sir 
John Moore’s army. The‘claim itself was, of doubt¬ 
ful character, for Cradock had ’before offered to 
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pay it if tlie c cabildo would produqQr*the voucher 
for its being due, a preliminary which had not 
been complied with. There was also an English 
commissary at Ciudad Rodrigo, empowered to 
liquidate that and any other just claim upon tlie 
British military chest; but the cabildo, like all 
Spaniards, mistaking violence for energy, preferred 
this display of petty power to the interests of the 
common cause. Meanwhile, Soult having passed 
the Sierra de Gredos, by the Banos, Bcresford, 
moving in a parallel direction, crossed the Sierra 
de Gata, at Perales; reached Moraleja about the 
12th of August, and having rallied the troops 
and convalescents cut off from Talavera, marched 
to Salvatierra, where he arrived the f7tli, and 
took post behind the Elga, covering the road to 
Abrantes. 

The supreme junta now offered sir Arthur Wel¬ 
lesley the rank of captain-general, and sent him a 
present of horses; and when lie, accepting the 
rank, ' refused the pay, as he had before refused 
that of the Portuguese government, they pressed 
him to renew offensive operations; but, acting hs if 
they thought the honours conferred upon the ge¬ 
neral would amply compensate for the sufferings 
of the troops, the junta made no change in their 
system. These things convinced sir Arthur Wel¬ 
lesley that Spain was no longer the place for a 
British army, and he relinquished the idea of further 
operations in that country. Sending his cavalry 
to the neighbourhood of Caceres, he broke down 
another arch of the Cardinals bridge, to prevent the 
enemy from trpubling him, and,, through ^he British 
ambassador, informed the junta that he would 
immediately retire into Portugal. 

This information created the wildest consternation ,* 
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for, in their |wollen self-sufficiency, the members of Cl |^ p - 

the government had hitherto disregarded all warn- 

ings upon this subject, and now acting as, in the 
like-case, they had acted, the year before, with sir 
John Moore, they endeavoured to avert the conse¬ 
quences of their own evil doings, by vehement 
remonstrances and the most absurd statements:—* 

* The French were weak and the moment most pro¬ 
pitious for driving them beyond the Pyrenees:" “ the 
uncalled-for retreat of'the English would jruin the 
cause:" and so forth. But they had to deal with a 
general as firm as sir John Moore; and, in the 
British ambassador, they no longer found an instru¬ 
ment suited to their purposes. 

Lord Wellesley, a man with too many weak¬ 
nesses to be called great, but of an expanded ca¬ 
pacity, and a genius at once subtle and imperious, 
had come out on a special mission,—and Mr. Frcrc, 
whose last communication with the junta had been 
to recommend another military project, was hap¬ 
pily displaced,' yet, even in his private capacity, 
he made an cffqrt to havfe some of the generals 
superseded*; and the junta, with a refined irony, 
truly Spanish, created him marquis of Union. 

At Cadiz, the honours* paid to lord Wellesley 
were extravagant and unbecoming, and his journey 
from thence to Seville was a scena of triumph; but 
these outward demonstrations of feeling did not 
impose upon him beyond the moment. His bro¬ 
ther’s correspondence and his own penetration soon 
enabled him to*tnake a just estimate of the junta’s 
protestations * Disdaining their intrigues, and fully 
appreciating a general’^ right’to direct the operations 
of his o&n army, lie seconded sir’Arthur’s remon¬ 
strances with, firmnhss, and wisely taking the latter’s 
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B ®p* statement^ as a, guide and basis for lii§ own views, 

-urged them .upon the Spanish government with 

becoming dignity. 

The. .junta, on their part, always protesting that 
the welfare of the British army was the principal 
object of their care, did not fail to prove, very 
clearly upon paper, that the troops, ever since their 
entry into Spain, had been amply supplied: and that* 
no measure might be wanting to satisfy the English 
general, t they invested don Eorenzo Calvo, a mem¬ 
ber of their body, with • full powers to draw 
forth and apply all the resources of the coun¬ 
try to the nourishment of both armies. This 
gentleman’s promises and assurances, relative to 
the supply, were more full and formal than M. 
de Garay’s, and equally false. He declared that 
provisions and forage, in vast quantities, were actu¬ 
ally being delivered into the magazines at Truxillo, 
when, in fact, there was not even an effort making 
to collect any. He promised that the British should 
be seryed, although the Spanish' troops should 
thereby suffer; and, at? the very time of making 
this promise, he obliged the alcaldes of a distant 
town to send, into the Spanish camp, provisions 
which had been already purchased by an English 
commissary. In fine, lord Wellesley had arrived 
too late; all the mischief that petulance, folly, bad 
faith, violence, and ignorance united, could indict, 
was already accomplished, and, while he was vainly 
urging a vile, if not a treacherous government, to 
provide sustenance for the soldiers, 4tr Arthur with¬ 
drew the latter from a post where the vultures, in 
their prescience of death, wefe already congregating. 

The 20th, tile main body of the British ,army 
quitted Jaraicejo, and marched by Truxillo upon 
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Merida. The light brigade, under Qraufurd, being Cl j* p - 

relieved at Almaraz by the Spaniards, took the road- 

of Caceres to Valencia de AlcantaVa. But the 
pass of Mirabete bore ample testimony to the pre¬ 
vious sufferings of the troops; Craufurd’s brigade, 
which, only three weeks before, had traversed sixty 
miles in a single march, were now with difficulty,* 
and after many halts, able to reach this summit of 
the Mirabete, although, only four miles from their 
camp; and the side oi that mountain was* covered 
with baggage, and the 'carcases of many hundred 
animals that died in the ascent. 

The retreat being thus commenced, the junta, 
with the malevolence of anger engendered by fear, 
calumniated the man to whom, only ten days before, 
they had addressed the most fulsome compliments, 
and to whose courage and skill they owed their own 
existence. “ It was not the want of provisions,'’ they 
said, “ but some other motive that caused the En¬ 
glish general to retrvat .” This was openly and 
insultingly stated by Garray, by Eguia, and by 
Calvo, in their correspondence with lord Wellesley 
and sir Arthur; and at the same time the junta 
industriously spread a report that the true reason 
was their own firm resisfance to the ungenerous 
demands of the English ministers, who had re¬ 
quired the cession of Cadiz and the island of Cuba, 
as the price of furthur assistance. 

AtTalavera, sir Arthur Wellesley had been forced 
to give’over to the Spaniards the artillery taken 
from the enemy. , At Meza d’lbor, he had sacri¬ 
ficed a part of his ammunition, to obtain conveyance 
for the wounded men, and to effect the present move¬ 
ment from Jaraiecjb, without leaving his sick be¬ 
hind, he was obliged to abandon all ^his pare of 
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book ammunition, qnd stores,' and then the Spanish 

-'— generals, who ha<j| refused the slightest aid to 

convey the sick and wounded men, immediately 
found ample means to carry off all these stores to 
their own magazines. In this manner, almost 
bereft of baggage and ammunition, those soldiers, 
who had withstood the fiercest efforts of the enemy, 
were driven? as it were, ignominiously from the 
country they had protected to their loss. 

The 2dth, the head quarters being at Merida, a 
despatch from lord Wellesley was received. He 
painted in strong colours the terror of the junta, 
the distraction of the people, and the universal 
confusion ; and with a natural anxiety to mitigate 
their distress, he proposed that the British army 
should, notwithstanding the past, endeavour to 
cover Andalusia, l>y taking, in conjunction with the 
Spanish army, a defensive post behind the Guadiana, 
in such mariner that the left should rest on the 
frontier of Portugal: to facilitate this he had, he said, 
presented a plan to the junta for th6 future supply 
of provisions, and the vicinity of the frontier and 
of Seville would, he hoped, obviate -any diffi¬ 
culty on that point. But he rested his project 
entirely upon political grounds; and it is worthy 
of observation that •he who, for many years had, 
with despotic power, controlled the movements of 
immense armies in India, carefully avoided any ap¬ 
pearance of meddling with the general’s province. 
“ I am,” said he, “ fully sensible not only of the 
indelicacy, but of the inutility of attempting to offer 
to you any opinion of mine ia a situation where 
your own judgement must fie your best guide.”— 
“ Viewing, however, so nearly, r the painful conse¬ 
quences of your imrhediate retf eat into Portugal, 
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I have deemed it to be my duty to submit it to 
your consideration the possibility of adopting an • 
intermediate plan.” ** 

On the receipt of this despatch, sir Arthur 
Wellesley halted at Merida for some days. He 
was able in that country to obtain provisions, and 
he wished, if possible, to allay the excitement occa¬ 
sioned by his retreat; but he refused to co-operate 
again with the Spaniards. “ Want, he said, had 
driven him to separate from them, but tlidir shame¬ 
ful flight at Arzobispo would alone have justified 
Mm for doing so. To take up a defensive position 
behind the Guadiana would be useless, because 
that river was fordable, and the ground behind it 
weak. The line of the Tagus, occupied at the 
moment by Eguia, was so strong, that if the 
Spaniards could defend any thing they might 
defend that. His advice then was that they 
should send the pontoon-bridge to Badajos, and 
remain on the defensive at Deleytoza and Almaraz. 
But, it might be askod, # was there no chance of 
renewing the offensive ? To what purpose ? The 
French \#ere as numerous, if not more so, than 
the allies; and, with respect to the Spaniards at 
least, superior in. discipline and every military 
quality. To advance again $as only to play the 
same losing game as before. Banos and Perales must 
be guarded, or the bands in Qastile would again 
pour through upon the rear of the allied army ; 
but who was to guard these passes ? The British 
were too few to detach, and the Spaniards could not 
be trusted ;*and if they could, Avila and the Guada- 
rama passes remained, by which the enemy could 
reirtforco the arrpy in front,—for there were no 
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book Spanish tfoops, in the north of Spain capable of 
-making a diversion.*^’ 

“ But there was a more serious consideration, 
namely, the constant and shameful misbehaviour 
of the Spanish 1 troops before the enemy. We, 
in England,” said sir Arthur, “ never hear of their 
defeats and flights, but I have heard Spanish officers 
telling of nineteen or twenty actions of the descrip¬ 
tion of that at the bridge of Arzobispo, accounts of 
which, t believe, have never been published.” 
“ In the battle of Talaveraj” he continued, “ in 
which the Spanish army, with very trifling excep¬ 
tion, was not engaged,—whole corps threw away 
their arms, and run off, when they were neither 
attacked nor threatened with an attack. When 
these dastardly soldiers run away they plunder 
every thing they meet. In their flight from 
Talavera they plundered .the baggage of the 
Britisli army, which was, at that moment, bravely 
engaged in their cause.” 

For these reasons he would not, he said, again 
co-operate with the Spaniards; yet by taking post 
on the Portuguese frontier, he would hang upon 
the enemy’s flank, and thus, unless the latter came 
with very great forces, prevent .him from crossing 
the Guadiana. Thislreasoning was conclusive; but, 
ere it reached lord Wellesley, the latter found 
that so far from hjis plans, relative to the supply, 
having been adopted, he. could not even get 
an answer from the junta; and that miserable 
body, at one moment stupified. with fear, at the 
next bursting with folly, now talked of the enemy’s 
being about to retire to the ^Pyrenees, or even to 
the interior of France : and assuimihg the k right to 
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dispose of the ^prtuguefce army as well as of their chap. 

own, importunately pressed for *an immediate,-1— 

combined, offensive operation, by • the troops of 
the three nations, to harass the enemy in his retreat; 
but, at the .same time, they ordered Eguia to 
withdraw from Deleytoza, behind the Guadiana. 

The.31st, Eguia reached La Serena; and Venn- 

gas having rallied his fugitives in the Morena, and 

being reinforced from the depots in Andalusia, the 

two armies amounted *to about fifty thousand men, 

of which eight or ten thousand were horse : for, as 

I have before observed, the Spanish cavalry seldom 

suffered much. But the tide of popular discontent 

was now setting full against the central government. 

The members of the ancient junta of Seville worked 

incessantly for their overthrow. Romana, Castanos, 

Cuesta, Albuquerque, all, and they were many, 

who had suffered dishonour at their hands, were 

• _ 

against them ; and the local junta of Estremadura 
insisted that Albuquorque should command in that 
province. 

Thus pressed^ the supreme junta, considering 
Venegas a man deyoted to their wishes, resolved 
to increase his forces. For this purpose they gave 
Albuquerque the command in Estremadura, but 
furnished him with only twelve thousand men, 
sending the remainder of Eguia’s army to Venegas; 
and, at the same time, making a last effort to en¬ 
gage the British general in their*proceedings, they 
offered • to place Albuquerque under his orders, 
provided he would undertake an offensive move¬ 
ment. By • these means, they maintained their Append.*, 
tottering power : but'their'plans, being founded 
upon vile political ‘intrigues, could in no wise alter 
sir Arthur Wellesley’s. determination, which was 
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book the result of enlarged military vig^s. He refused 
-!— their offers; and, the 4th of September, his head¬ 
quarters were*established at Badajos. Meanwhile, 
Romana delivered over his army to the duke del 
Parque, and repaired to Seville. Venegas again 
advanced into La J^ancha, but at the approach 
of a very inferior fdrlie of the enemy, retired, with 
all the haste and confusion of ar^ut, to the Morena. 
The English troops were then distributed in Bada¬ 
jos, Elvas, Campo Mayor, and other places, on both 
banks of the Guadiana. The brigades already in 
Portugal were brought up to the anpy, and the 
lost ammunition and equipments were replaced 
from the magazines at Lisbon, Abrantes, and San- 
tarem. Beresford, leaving some light troops and 
militia on the frontier, retired to Thomar, and this 
eventful campaign, of two months, terminated. 

f'lie loss of the army was considerable; above 
three thousand five hundred men had been killed, 
or had died of sickness, or fallen into the enemy’s 
hands. Fifteen hundred horses had perished from 
want of food, exclusive of ‘those lost in battle ; the 
spirits of the soldiers were depressed ; a$d a heart¬ 
burning hatred of the Spaniards was engendered by 
the treatment endured. To fill the cup, the pestilent 
fever of the Guadiana, assailing bodies which 
fatigue and bad, nourishment had already predis¬ 
posed to disease, made frightful ravages. Dysentry, 
that scourge of arfnies, raged ; and, in a short time, 
above five thousand men di£d in the hospitals. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

During this short, but important campaign, the chap. 

armies on both sides acted in violation of that maxim-— 

which condemns “ double external lines of operation ,” 
but the results vindicated the soundness of the rule. 
Nothing perjnanent or great, nothing proportionate 
to'’the number of the troops, the vastness of the 
combinations, or the reputation of the commanders, 
was achieved; yet, neither sir Arthur Wcllesley 
nor the duke of Dalmatia can be justly censured, 
seeing that the last was controlled by the king, 
and the first by circumstances of a peculiar natm*e. 

‘ The French marshal was thwarted by superior au¬ 
thority ; and the English general, commanding an 
auxiliary force,* was obliged to regulate his move¬ 
ments, not by his own Military views, but by the 
actual state of the Spaniards’ operations, and with 
reference to the politics and temper of that people. 

La Mancha was the true line by which to apt 
against Madrid, butf the British army was on the 
frontier of Portugal. The junta refused Cadiz as a 
place of arms; and without Cadiz, or some other 
fortified sea-port, neither prudendfe, nor his instruc¬ 
tions, would permit sir*Arthur to hazard a great 
operation on that side. Hence he adopted, not what 
was most fitting, in.a military sense, but what was 
least objectionable among thh few plans that could 
be coneerte’d at .all with the Spanish generals and 
governmeftt. Now? the flatter being resolved to act 
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book with strong armies, Ifeth' in Estremadura and La 

-1— Mancha, the fenglish general had but to remain on 

a miserable defensive system in Portugal, or to unite 
, with Cuesta in the valley of the Tagus. His terri¬ 
torial line of operations was therefore a matter of 
necessity, and any fair criticism must be founded on 
.the management of* his masses after it was chosen. 
That he did not greatly err in his conception of 
the campaign, is to be inferred from the fact, that 
Napoleqn, Soult, Victor, afid Jourdan, simultane¬ 
ously expected him upon the very line he followed. 
He was thwarted by Cuesta at every step, Venegas 
failed to aid him, and the fatal error relative‘*to 
Soult’s forces, under which he laboured throughout, 
vitiated all his operations ; yet he shook the intru¬ 
sive monarch roughly, in the midst of fifty thousand 
men. 

Let the project be judged, not by what did happen, 
but by what would have happened, if Cuesta had 
been active, and if Venegas had performed his part 
loyally. The junction of the British and Spanish 
forces was made at Naval Moral, on the 22d of 
J uly. The duke of Belluno, with twenty-one thou¬ 
sand men, was then in position behind the Alberche, 
the fourth corps near i Madrilejos in La Manclia, 
and Joseph at Madrid, where general Foy had just 
arrived, to concert Soult’s movement upon Plasencia. 

It is evident that the king and Sebastiani could 
not reach the scefie of action before the 25th or 26th 
of July, nor could Soult "influence the operations 
before the 1st or 2d of August. If then, the allied 
army, being sixty thousand strong, with a hundred 
pieces of artillery, had attacked Victor on the morn¬ 
ing of the 23d,‘ it is to be presumed that the latter 
would have been beaten,, and obliged to retreat, 
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either upon Madrid orT6le*8r; but the country im- char. 
mediately in his rear was open,*ani ten thousand V ’ 
horsemen could have been launched in the'pur- 
suit. Sir Robert Wilson, also, would have been 
on Victor’s dank, if, neglecting a junction with the 
fourth corps, that marshal had taken the road to 
Madrid; and if that of Toledo, the first and fourth 
corps would have been separated from the king, who 
did not reach Vargas until the evening of the 25th, 
but who would not, in*this case, have beep able to 
advance at all beyond Naval Carneiro. 

Now, admitting that, by superior discipline and 
experience, the French troops had effected their 
retreat on either line without any serious calamity, 
what would have followed ? 

1°. If Victor joined the king, the latter could 
only have retired, by Guadalaxara, upon the third 
corps, or have gone by the Guadarama towards 
Soult. 

2°. If Victor joined Sebastiani, the two corps 
must have retreated to Guadalaxara, and the king 
would have joined them there, or, as before said, 
have pushed for the Guadarama to join Soult. 

No doubt, that marshal, having so powerful an 
army, would, in either case, have restored Joseph 
to his capital, and have cut off sir Arthur’s commu¬ 
nication with Portugal by valley of the Tagus. 
Nevertheless, a great moi^Lunpression would have 
been produced by the temb oEary loss of Madrid, 
which was, moreover, tfie general depot of all the 
French armies; *and, meanwhile, Venegas, Cuesta, 
and sir Arthur Wellesley would have been united* 
and on one line of operations*(that of La Mancha), 
which, under suoh circumstances, would have forced 
the junta to consent* to the occupation of Cadiz. In 
voL. u. * 2 (» 
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this view it must be/Admitted that the plan was 
conceived with gerfius. 

Victor’s position on the Alberche was, however; 
strong; he commanded twenty-five thousand vete¬ 
rans; and, as the Spaniards were very incapable 
in the field, it may be argued that a general move¬ 
ment of the whole army to Escalona, and from thence 
to Maqueda, would have been preferable to a direct 
attack at Salinas; because the allies, if thus sud¬ 
denly placed in the midst"’of the French corps, 
might have beaten them inr detail, and would cer¬ 
tainly have cut the king off from the Guadarama, 
and forced him back upon the Guadalaxara. Bift, 
with Cuesta for a colleague, how could a gene¬ 
ral undertake an operation requiring celerity and 
the nicest calculation ? 

The false dealing of the junta no prudence could 
guard against; but experience proves that, without 
extraordinary good fortune, some accident will always 
happen to mar the combinations of armies acting 
upon “ double external lines .” And so it was with 
respect to Venegas; for‘that general, with a force 
of twenty-six thousand men, suffered himself to be 
held in check for five days by three thousand French, 
and at the battle of Almonacid shewed that he 
knew neither when to advance nor when to retreat. 

The patience -with which, sir Arthur Wellesley 
bore the foolish insults of Cuesta, and the un¬ 
daunted firmness with which he fought to pro¬ 
tect the Spanish army, require no illustration. 
When the latter fell back frorp St. Ollalla on the 
26th, it was impossible for the British to retreat 
with honour; and there is rfothing more memorable 
in the history of this war, nothing more creditable 
id the personal character of the 'English chief, than 
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the battle of Talavera, • considered as an isolated chap. 

event. Nevertheless, that contest proved that the--— 

allies were unable to attain'their object; for, not¬ 
withstanding Victor’s ill-judged partial attacks on 
the night of the 27th and morning of the 28th, and 
notwithstanding the final repulse of the French, all 
the advantages of the movements, as a whole, were 
with the latter. They were, on the 31st of July, 
including the garrison of Toledo, still above forty 
thousand men ; and they maintained theif central 
position, although it wqs not until the 1st of August 
that Soult’s approach caused any change in the 
views of the allied generals ; and this brings us to 
the fundamental error of sir Arthur Wellesley’s ope¬ 
rations. 

That so able a commander should engage himself 
in the narrow valley of the Tagus with twenty 
thousand British and forty thousand Spanish troops, 
when fifty thousand French were waiting for him 
at the further end, and above fifty thousand more 
were hanging on his flank and rear, shews that the 
greatest masters of the sCrt «may err. lie who wars 
walks in a mist'through which the keenest eyes 
cannot always discern the right path. “ Speak to 
me of a general who has made no mistakes in warf 
said Turenne, “and you speak of one who has seldom 
made war .” 

Sir Arthur Wellesley thus excused his error:— 

“ When I entered Spain I had feason to believe 
that I should be joined by a Spanish army in such 
a respectable state of discipline and efficiency, as. 
that it had Jcept in check, during nearly three- 
months after a defeat, a- French army, at one time 
superior, and at qo time much inferior.” 

“ I*had likewise reasoq to-believe that the French 

2 g 2 , 
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^ook corps, in the north of Spain, were fully employed; and 

--— although I had* heard of the arrival of marshal Soult 

at Zamora, on the 29th of June, with a view to equip 
the remains of his corps, I did not think it possible that 
three French corgp^consisting of thirty-four thousand 
men, under three nlarshals,could have been assembled 
at Salamanca without the knowledge of the gover¬ 
nor of Ciudad Rodrigo, or of the junta of Castile; 
that these corps could have been moved from their 
stations in Gallicia, the Asturias, and Biscay, with¬ 
out setting free, for general pperations, any Spanish 
troops which had been opposed to them, or without 
any other inconvenience to the enemy than tliat,«f 
protracting, to a later period, the settlement of his 
government in those provinces;—and that they 
could have penetrated into Estremadura, without 
a shot being fired at them by the troops deemed 
sufficient to defend the passes by the Spanish ge¬ 
nerals.” But thus it was that, like the figures in 
a phantasmagoria, the military preparations of 
Spain, however menacing in appearance, were inva¬ 
riably found to be vain and illusory. 

That sir Arthur Wellesley’s erior was not fatal 
is to be attributed to three causes:— 

1°. The reluctance of marshal Ney to quit As- 
torga;—2°. The march of the fifth corps upon 
Villa Cast^Jnstpad of Salamanca;—3°. The vehe¬ 
mence wmT which Victor advised the battle of 
Talavera: in slioVt, jealousy among the marshals, 
and the undecided temper of the king. 

. If Soult had not been thwarted,, he would have 
concentrated the three corps near Salqjnanca before 
the 20th, and he would have reached Pl^encia 
before the 28th of July. The .allies' must then 
have forced their Msay into La Mancha, or'been 
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crushed; but could they have done the former chap. 

without another battle? without the loss of all--— 

the wounded men ? could they have done it at all ? 

The British, including Robert Crauford’s brigade, 
were seventeen thousand fighting;&fen on the 29tli, 
but wasted with fatigue and hunger. The Spaniards 
were above thirty thousand : but in them no trust could 
be placed for an effort requiring fine discipline and 
courage of the highest order. The intrusive king 
was at the head of forty thousand good troops. 
Venegas, at once ignorant and hampered by the 
intrigues of the junta, was as nought in the opera¬ 
tions ; but Soult’s step, stealthy while the situation 
of affairs was obscure, would have been impetuous 
when a light broke on the field of battle; and it is 
scarcely possible to conceive that the allies could 
have forced their way in front before that marshal 
would have fallen on their rear. 

FRENCH OPEHATIONS. 

The intrusive monarch was finally successful; 
yet it may be safely affirmed that, with the excep¬ 
tion of uniting his three corps behind the Guada- 
rama, on the evening of the 25th, his proceedings 
were an uninterrupted series of errors. First, he 
would not suffer Soult to besiege Ciudad Rodrigo 
with seventy thousand men, in the'f&jd of July. 

To protect Madrid from the army of Venegas 
overbalanced, in*his mind, the advantages of this 
bold and grand project, which would inevitably 
have drawn sir'Arthur Wellesley from the Tagus* 
and which, interrupting all military communication 
betwifen the northern tlnd southern provinces, and 
ensuring possession* of Castile and Leon, would, by 
its success, have cfpened a broad way to Lisbon. 
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book But Cuesta ancj Venegas, meanwhile, would have 

-*— marched against Madrid ! Cuesta and Venegas, 

acting on external line#£ and whose united force 
did not exceed sixty-five thousand men! And the 
king, holding a'central position, with fifty thousand 
French veterans, was alarmed at this prospect, and, 
rejecting Soult’s plan, drew Mortier, with the fifth 
corps, to Villa Castin. Truly, this was to neglect 
the bearing fruit-tree from fear of the nettle at its 
stem ! 

Sir Arthur Wellesley’s advance to Talavera was 
the result of this great error; but he having thus 
incautiously afforded Soult an opportunity of striking 
a fatal blow, a fresh combination was concerted. 
The king, with equal judgement and activity, then 
united all liis own forces near Toledo, separated 
Venegas from Cuesta, pushed back the latter upon 
the English army, and obliged both to stand on the 
defensive, with eyes attentively directed to their 
front, when the real point df danger was in the 
rear. This was skilful ; bqt the battle of Talavera 
which followed was a palpable, aij enormous, fault. 
The allies could neither move forward nor backward, 
without being infinitely worse situated for success 
than in that strong position, wl\ich seemed marked 
out by fortune herself for their security. Until the 
31st, thdm|eratibns of Venegas were not even felt; 
hence, till the 31st, the position on the Alberche 
might have been maintained without danger; and, 
on the first of August, the head of Soult’s ‘ column 
was at Plasencia. 

Let us suppose that the French had‘"merely made 
demonstrations on the' 23th, hnd had .retired behind 
the Alberche the 29th, would tfie allies have dared 
to attack them in tRat position? The conduct of 
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the Spaniards, on the evening, of the 27th, answers chap. 

the question ■ and, moreover, Joseph, with an army -’— 

compact, active, and experienced, cojuld, with case, 
have baffled any efforts of the combined forces to 
bring him to action; he might ha.ve covered him¬ 
self by the Guadarama and by the Tagus, in suc¬ 
cession, and the farther he led his opponents from 
Talavera, without uncovering the line of La Mancha, 
the more certain the effect of Soult’s operation : but 
here we have another proof that double external 
lines are essentially vigious. 

The combined movement of the French was de¬ 
sirable, from the greatness of the object to be gained, 
and safe, from the powerful force on each point. 

The occasion was so favourable that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the imprudent heat of Victor, the reluctance of 
Ney, and the unsteady temper of the king, the fate 
of the allies was, up to the evening of the 3d, 
heavy in the scale. Nevertheless, as the central 
position held by the # allies, cut the line of corres¬ 
pondence between Joseph and Soult, the king’s 
despatches were intercepted, and the whole ope¬ 
ration, even at* the last hour, was baffled. The 
first element of success in war is, that every 
thing should emanate from a single head ; and it 
would have been preferable that the king, drawing 
the second and fifth corps to hirn^by the pass of the 
Guadarama, or by that of Avila, shottld, with the 
eighty thousand men thus united, have fallen upon 
the allies in front. Such a combination, although 
of less brilliant promise than the one adopted, 
would have^been rgore sure; and the less a general 
trusts to fortune the better :v-she is capricious ! 

When bne* Spanish army was surprised at Arzo- 
bispo, another completely beaten at Almonacid, and 
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»°ok when Wilson's Portuguese* corps was dispersed at 

-Banos, the junta, had jugypompleted the measure of 

their folly by % quarelHngpwith the only force left 
that could protect them. The French were, in 
truth, therefore,, the masters of the Peninsula; but 
they terminated their operations at the very moment 
when they should have pursued tfc&n with re- 

t V IT ^ ^ 

doubled activity; for the general 4i$|pct of affairs 
and the particular circumstances of the campaign 
were alike favourable. 

Napoleon was victorious iq Germany; and of the 
British expeditions against Italy *and Holland, the 
former had scarcely struggled into life,—the lattef- 
was already corrupting in death. Hence, Joseph 
might have been assured that he would receive 
reinforcements, but that none, of any consequence, 
could reach his adversaries; and, in the Peninsula, 
there was nothing to oppose him. Navarre, Biscay, 
Aragon, and the Castiles were subdued ; Gerona 
closely beleaguered; and the jrest of Catalonia, if 
not quiescent, totally unable to succour that noble 
city. V alencia was inert; the Asturias still trembling; 
and in Gallicia there was nothing* but confusion. 
Romana, commanding fifteen thousand infantry, but 
neither cavalry nor artillery, was still at Coruna, 
and durst not quit the mountains. The duke del 
Parque held Ciudad Rodrigo, but was in no condi¬ 
tion to make head against more than a French 
division. The battle of Almonacid -had cleared La 
Mancha of troops. Estremadura and Andalusia were, 
as we have seen, weak, distracted, and incapable of 
solid resistance. There remained only jhe English,, 
and Portuguese armies/the oqe being at Jaraceijo, 
the other at Moradeja. 

The line of resistance may, therefore, be said to 
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have extended from the Sierra Morena to Coruna— chap. 

weak from its length ; wea£#r, that tlie allied corps,--— 

being separated by mountains, by rivers, and by 
vast tracts of country, and having different bases of 
operation, such as Lisbon, Seville? and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, could not act in concert, except offen¬ 
sively ; and how little effect in that way the. 

campaign of f ^2ftvera had proved. But the French 
were concentrated in a narrow space, and, having 
only Madrid to cover, Were advantageously ^situated 
for offensive or defensive movements. 

The allied force# were, for the most part, imper¬ 
fectly organized, and would not, altogether, have 
amounted to ninety thousand fighting men. The 
French were above one hundred thousand, dan¬ 
gerous from their discipline and experience, more 
dangerous that they held a central position, and 
that their numbers were unknown to their Oppo¬ 
nents ; and, moreover, having, in four days, gained 
one general and two.minor battles, their courage 
was high and eager. 

At this period, by the acknowledgement of the f i KC £ !>]vo i 
Spaniards themselves, the fate of the country de- Wd jv* 'im¬ 
pended entirely upon the British troops, and, doubt Corrcspon - 
less, the latter were soldiers of no ordinary stamp : ran. V«- 
but there is a limit to human power, in war as well 
as in other matters. Sir Arthur Wellesley was at 
the head of some seventeen thousand men, of all 
arms, and about five thousand wefe somewhere be¬ 
tween Lisbon and Alcantara: but the whole French 
army could, in two days, have been concentrated in 
the valley of-* the Tragus. Soult, alone, of all the- 
associated generals, appears ’ -to have viewed this 
crisis with the eye ®f a great commander. Had lie 
been permitted to follow.up the attack at Arzobispo, 
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B g?* on 8 th of August, What could the seventeen 

-thousand starving'- British troops, encumbered with 

the terror-stricken Spaniards, have effected against 
the seventy thousand French that would have 
stormed their positions on three sides at once? 
The hardy, enduring English infantry might, in¬ 
deed, have held their ground in one battle, but 
could they have fought a second? Would not a 
movement of the first corps by Guadalupe, would 
not fam,ine alone, have foiced the ten or twelve 
thousand men remaining (if, indeed, so many were 
left) to abandon the banks of the Tagus, to aban¬ 
don, also, their pares of ammunition and their 
wounded men, and to retreat towards Portugal; 
and to retreat, also, with little hope, harassed, as 
they would have been, by six thousand horsemen, 
for .Soult had eighteen regiments of cavalry 1 

Lefr it be supposed, however, that the strength of 
the Meza d’lbor and the Mirabete had baffled all 
the enemy’s efforts, and that, seeing the allies fixed 
in those positions, the sixth corps, in pursuance of 
Soult’s second proposal, j had crossed the frontier of 
Part. Pap. Portugal. Sir Arthur Wellesley, contemplating 
1 ' such an event, affirmed that he meant to follow 
them in any movement- they might make against 
Lisbon; but there were two ways of following, the 
one by the south and the other by the north bank 
of the Tagus. Now, if he designed to cross the 
Tagus at the Cardinal’s bridge, and so, connecting 
his right with Beresford, to hang on the enemy’s 
rear, it could only have been while he was igno¬ 
rant of Venegas’ defeat, and. when .he imagined 
the French to have bht thiity thousand men in the 
valley of the Tagus; but they had above seventy 
thousand ; and, without endangering Madrid, they 
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could have invaded Portugal with, at least, fifty 
thousandbfnen under arms. ’ 

If, on the other hand, he designed to move by 
the south side of the Tagus, the French line of 
march upon Abrantes and Lisbon was shorter than 
his; and Beresford, who only reached Moralej a on 
the 12th, would have been cut off, and thrown 
back upon Almeida. It is true that marshal Ney 
alleged the difficulty of feeding the troops in the 
country about Plasencfa. and Coria, and Jhe pru¬ 
dence of Soult’s project might, in that respect, 
have been somewhat questionable. But the duke 
of * Elchingen was averse to any invasion of Por¬ 
tugal ; and, to an unwilling mind, difficulties are 
enlarged beyond their due proportion. Moreover, 
his talents were more remarkable in a battle than 
in the dispositions for a campaign; and Soult’s 
opinion must, on this occasion, be allowed greater 
weight, because the Vera de Plasencia and the 
valleys of the Bejar and the Gata mountains were 
certainly exceedingly fertile, they had been little 
injured, and the object wtis, not to fix a base of 
operations, but to obtain a momentary subsistence 
until a richer country could be opened. 

Admitting, however, that a march on Lisbon 
was not feasible at*that moment, there could have 
been no well-founded objection • to the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, which Soult again proposed. The 
emperor’s instructions were indeed pleaded; but 
those were general, founded upon the past errors of 
the campaign, *Whjch made him doubtful of the 
future; they were «ot applicable to the peculiar 
circumstances t of the moment* * and would have been 
disregarded by a general with a tithe of his own 
genius. "Fortunately for Spain, the intrusive king 
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BOOK was not a great commander, \tf1ien he might have 

-entered the temple of victory with banners flying, 

he stretched himself at the threshold and slept. 

The departure of the English army was a remark¬ 
able epoch in *the Peninsular war. The policy of 
combining operations with the Spanish armies, and 
of striking directly at the great masses of the 
French, had been fairly acted upon, and had failed; 
and the long-cherished delusion, relative to Spanish 
enthusiasm and Spanish efficiency, was at last dis¬ 
sipated. The transactions of the campaign of 1809 
form a scries of practical comments upon the cam¬ 
paign of 1808. All the objections which had been 
made to sir John Moore’s conduct, being put to the 
test of experience, proved illusory, while the sound¬ 
ness of that general’s views were confirmed in every 
particular. The leading events of the two cam¬ 
paigns bear a striking resemblance to each other. 

Both sir Arthur Wellesley and sir John Moore 
advanced from Portugal to aid the Spanish armies. 
The first general commanded twenty-five thousand, 
the last twenty thousand men; but there was this 
difference: that, in 1808, Portugal wa§ so disor¬ 
ganised as to require a British force to keep down 
anarchy; whereas, in 1809, Portugal formed a good 
base of operations, and a Portuguese army was 
acting in conjunction with the British. 

Sir John Moore was joined by six thousand men, 
under Romana, jftid there was nto other Spanish 
army in existence to aid him. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley was joined-by thirty-eight 
thousand Spaniards, under Cuesta, and he calcu¬ 
lated upon twenty-six' thousand, under Venegas; 
while from twenty to twenty-five .thousand others 
were acting in Gallicia and,Leon. 
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Sir John Moore*was urged to throw himself into cn y AH - 

the heart of Spain, to aid a people *represented as- 

abounding in courage and every ^ther military 
virtue. Judging of what he could not see by that 
which was within his view, he doubted the truth of 
these representations, and thinking that a powerful 
army, commanded by a man of the greatest military, 
genius, was likely to prove formidable, he was un¬ 
willing to commit his own small force in an unequal 
contest. Nevertheless, .feeling that some practicable 
demonstration of the difficulties to be encountered 
was required by the temper of the times, he made 
a'.movement, too delicate and dangerous to be 
adopted, unless for a great political as well as 
military purpose. 

To relieve the southern provinces, and to con¬ 
vince the English government and the English 
public that they had taken a false view of affairs, 
were the objects of his advance to the Carrion river; 
but, although he ci.rjried his army forward with a 
boldness that marked the consciousness of superior 
talents, he never lost rfight of the danger he was 
incurring by exposing his flank to the French em¬ 
peror. To obviate this danger as much as possible, 
he established a second^ lin* of retreat upon Gallieia, 
and he kept a watcliful eye upon the cloud gather¬ 
ing at Madrid. Arrived in front, of Soult’s corps, 
and being upon the point of attacking him, the 
expected storm *burst, but, by & rapid march to 
Beneveute, Moore saved himself from being taken 
in flank and roar and destroyed. Beneventc was, 
however, untenable, against the forces brought up 
by Napoleon, and, the retrdat being continued to 
Coruna, tile army* after a battle, embarked. 

It* was* objected.—1\ That Moore should have 
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book gone to Madrid;— 2°. That he should have fought 
1X ’ at Astorgg^ at ViUa Franca, and at Lugo, instead 
of at Coriifia^—3°. That he overrated the strength 
of the enemy, and undervalued the strength and 
enthusiasm of the Spaniards; and that, being of a 
desponding temper, he lost the opportunity of 
driving the French beyond the Ebro, for, that a 
battle gained (and it was assumed that a battle 
must have been gained had he attacked) would have 
assuredly broken the enemy’s powe£, and called 
forth all the energies of Spain. 

Sir John Moore reasoned that the Spanish en¬ 
thusiasm was not great, that it evaporated „«i 
boasting and promises, which could not be relied 
upon; that the British army was sent as an auxiliary, 
not as a principal force; and that the native armies 
being all dispersed before he could come to their 
assistance, the enemy was far too strong to contend 
with single handed; wherefore, it was prudent to re¬ 
embark, and to choose some other base of operations, 
to be conducted upon sounder views of the actual 
state of affairs, or to giv$ up the contest altogether; 
for that little or no hope of final Success could be 
entertained, unless the councils and dispositions of 
the Spaniards changed t for the better. He died; 
and the English ministers, adopting the reasoning 
of his detractors, once more sent an auxiliary army 
to Spain; although the system still existed which 
he had denounced»as incompatible with success. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, a general of their own 
choice, and assuredly a better could not have been 
made, was placed at the head 6f this army; and, 
after giving Soult a heavy blow on the Douro, he 
also advanoed $o deliver Spain. Like sir John 
Moore, he was cramped for wapt of money; and, 
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like sir John Moore, he* was pestered with false 
representations, and a variety of jjlansv/ founded ■ 
upon short sighted views, and displaying great 
ignorance of the art of war; but, finally, he adopted, 
and, as far as the inveterate nature of the people he 
had to deal with would permit, executed a project, 
which, like sir John Moore’s, had for its object to. 
overpower the French in his front, and, by forcing 
them to concentrate, relieve the distant provinces; 
and give full play to .the enthusiasm . of the 
Spaniards. 

When sir John Moore advanced, there were no 
Stfanish armies to assist him; the French were 
above three hundred and twenty thousand strong, 
and of these two hundred and fifty thousand were 
disposable to move against any point; moreover, 
they were commanded in person by Napoleon, of 
whom it has been said by the duke of Wellington, 
that his presence, alone, was equal to forty thou¬ 
sand good troops. 

When sir Arthur Wellesley advanced, the French 
forces in the Peninsula efid «not exceed two hundred 
and sixty thousand men, of which only one hun¬ 
dred thousand could be brought to bear on his 
operations ; and he was assisted by sixty thousand 
Spaniards, well arrried, and tolerably disciplined. 
His plans were certainly laid with great ability upon 
the data furnished to him; but he trusted to 
Spanish promises* and to Spanislf energy, and he 
did not fail to repent his credulity; nevertheless, 
he delivered and gained that battle which sir John 
Moore had b<»en reproached for not essaying; but. 
it was found that a veteran French army, even of 
inferior numbers, .was not to be destroyed, or even 
much’ dispirited, hy one defeat; and while this 
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B ijP k battle was fighting, Soult,* with fifty thousand men, 
—came do^.u^on the flank and rear of the English, 
a movement precisely similar to that which Napo¬ 
leon had made from Madrid upon the flank and 
rear of sir John Moore. This last general saved 
himself by crossing the Esla, in the presence of the 
.French patroles; and in like manner, sir Arthur 
evaded destruction by crossing the Tagus, within 
view of the enemy’s scouts, so closely timed was 
the escape of both. 

When sir John Moore, retreated, the Spanish 
government, reproaching him, asserted that the 
French were on the point of ruin, and Roma&a, 
even at Astorga, continued to urge offensive opera¬ 
tions. 

When sir Arthur Wellesley retired from Jara- 
ceijo, the junta in the same maimer asserted that 
the French were upon the point of retiring from 
Spain, and general Equia proposed offensive opera¬ 
tions. In explaining his motives, and discussing 
the treatment he had met with, fir John Moore 
wrote thus to his own government: “ The British 
were sent to aid the Spanish armies, butjhey are not 
equal to encounter the French , who have at least- 
eighty thousand men, and we t have nothing to expect 
.from the Spaniards, who are not to be trusted ; they 
are apathetic, lpthargic, quick to promise, back¬ 
ward to act, improvident, insensible to the shame of 
flying before the fenemy, they refuse all assistance, 
and I am obliged to leave ammunition, stores, and 
money, behind. The Spanish armies have shewn 
.no resolution, the people no enihusia$m nor daring 
spirit, and that whicb“lias not been shown hitherto, 
I know noPwhy it should be expected* to be dis¬ 
played hereafter.” Such were his expressions. 
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When sir Arthur Wellesley had pvoved the 
Spaniards, he, also, writing to K is . government, 
says:—“ We are here worse off tbfin in a hostile 
country;—-never was an army so ill used;—the Spa¬ 
niards have made all sorts of promises;—we had 
absolutely no assistance from the Spanish army ; on 
the contrary, we were obliged to lay down our am¬ 
munition, to unload the treasure, and to employ the 
cars in the removal of our sick and wounded. The 
common dictates of humanity have been disregarded 
by them, and I have been obliged to leave ammuni¬ 
tion, stores, and money behind. Whatever is to be 
dime must be done by the British army , but that is 
certainly not capable , singly , to resist a French army 
of at least seventy thousand men." 

The last advice given to the government, by sir 
John Moore, was against sending an auxiliary force 
to Spain. Sir Arthur Wellesley, in the same spirit, 
withdrew his troops; and, from that moment, to the 
end of the struggle, he warred, indeed, for Spain, 
and in Spain, »but never with Spain. “ I have 
fished in many troubled waters, but Spanish 
troubled voters I will never try again,” was his 
expression, when speaking of this campaign ; and 
he kept his word. That Country became, indeed, 
a field, on which tke French and English armies 
contended for the destiny of Europe; but the de¬ 
feats or victories, the promises or the performances 
of the Spaniards scarcely influenced the move¬ 
ments. Spain, being left to her own devices, was 
beaten in every* fenyounter, foiled in every project, 
yet made n© change in her policy; and while 
Portugal endeavoured to raise her |pergy on a 
level with that of'her ally, Spain sought to drag 
down England to the depth of folly and weakness, 
vol. ii. ‘ 2 n* 
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in which she herself was plunged. The one would 
not sacrifice, an at6m of false pride to obtain the 
greatest benefits; the other submitted, not with 
abject dependence, bu^. with a magnanimous hu¬ 
mility, to every* mortification, rather than be con¬ 
quered ; and the effects of their different modes 
were such as might be expected. Portugal, al¬ 
though assaulted by an infinitely greater number of 
enemies, in proportion to her strength, overthrew 
the oppressors the moment they set fWot upon her 
soil; while in Spain, town*after town was taken, 
army after army dispersed, every battle a defeat, 
andftpvery defeat sensibly diminished the heat *6f 
resistance. Napoleon once declared that a nation 
resolved to be free could not be conquered; and 
the Spaniards re-echoed the sentiment in their ma¬ 
nifestos, as if to say it was all that was necessary. 
But Napoleon contemplated a nation, like the Por¬ 
tuguese, making use of every means of defence, 
whether derived from themselves or their alliances; 
not a people puffed with conceit,* and lavish of 
sounding- phrases, such‘as “perishing under the 
ruins of the last wall,” yet beaten with a facility 
that rendered them the derision of the world; a 
people unable to guide ‘themselves yet arrogantly 
refusing all advice. Such a nation is ripe for de¬ 
struction, and such a nation was Spain. 

The campaign of 1809 finished the third epoch 
of the war, and it was prolific of instruction. The 
jealousy *of the French marshals, the evils* of dis¬ 
union, the folly of the Spanish government, and the 
absurdity of the Spanish character, with respect to 
public affairs, were placed 2ii the strongest light; 
while the vast combinations, the‘sanguinary battles, 
the singular, changes bf forlune,' the result so little 
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suitable to the greatness of the efforts, amply de¬ 
monstrated the difficulty and* the uncertainty of 
military affairs. It was a campaign replete with 
interest; a great lesson from which a great com¬ 
mander profited. Sir Arthur Wellesley had now 
experienced the weakness of his friends and the 
strength of his enemies, and he felt all the emptiness 
of public boasting. Foreseeing that if the contest 
was to be carried on, it must be in Portugal, and 
that unless <i\e himself could support the* cause of 
the Peninsula, it must fall, his manner of making 
war changed. His caution increased tenfold; yet, 
abating nothing of his boldness, he met and baffled 
the best of the French legions in the fulness of their 
strength. He was alike unmoved by the intrigues 
of the Portuguese regency, and by the undisguised 
hatred of the Spanish government; and when some 
of his own generals, and one of them on his personal 
staff, denouncing his rashness and predicting the 
ruin of the army, caused the puny energy of the 
English ministers to qtiail as the crisis approached, 
he, with gigantj.c vigour, 'pushed aside these impe¬ 
diments, and, steadily holding on his own course, 
proved himself a sufficient man. whether to uphold 
or to conquer kingdoms. 
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SECTION 1. -GENERAL STATE OE THE FRENCH 
ARMY I\ SPAIN, EXTRACTED FROM THE IMPE¬ 
RIAL MUSTER-ROLLS, SIGNED IIY THE PRINCE 
OF X E U FC II AT EL. 

Commanded by the Emperor Napoleon, in person, loth Jan. ISOS). 

Present under arms. Detached. Hospital. Prisoners. Total. 

Men. Hurscs. Men. Horses. Men. Min. Min. Horses. 

211,010 48,821 24,510 3,521 58,020 820 321,111 62,312 

King Joseph, commanding—15th Feb. 1800. 

Present under arms. Detached. Hospital. Prisoners. Total Effective. 

Men. Horses. Men. Horses. Men. Men. Men. Hoises. 

103,110 3,330 30,320 0,523 50,101 1,813 288,210 13,701 

Ante.—The imperial guards, the reserve of infantry, and several thou¬ 
sand non-commissioned officers and old soldiers, \\anted lor the war in 
Austria, in all abo\ 40,00'J men, were struck, off the rolls since the last 
returns. 

1st Jufy, 1809. 

Prisoners 

Present under arms. Detached. Hospital. and Total Effective. 

* Stragglers. 

Men. Horses. Men. Horses. Men. Men. Men. Horsts. 

24,082 31,537 10,500 fc,513 * 00,785 7,301 288,700 30,050 

Deduct detached indh comprised in governments 10,500 4,513 




Real total .... 


200,170 

31,537 

106,144 

31,131 

15th July, 1800. 

ft),122 4,008 58,230 3,080 

Deduct detached in governments 

281,585 

10,122 

35,730 

4,008 



Real total ... 


262,403 

31,131 

187,500 

30,3*10 

15th August, 1800. 
12,697 3,930 5g,688 

Deduct for governments 

7,403 

206,248 

12,697 

• 

34,680 

3,030 



Real total .... 

w 

253,551 

30,050 
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SECTION II.-RETURN OF THE FRENCH ARMY 

• BY CORPS. 


Troops immediately under the king—1st June, 1800. 

The king’s guards, about 5000 men, of all arms, are never borne on the rolls. 
First corps, marshal Victor commanding. 

Head-quarters, Torremocha. 


4 divisions of infantry 
2' ditto cavalry 
Artillery and equipage 
, Number of guns, 48 



Present under arms. 

Total. 


Men. 

Men. 

41 battalions 

21,268 

32,819 

27 squadrons 

5,232 

7,344 

40 companies 

2,984 

3,610 


Total present under arms . 29,484 Grand total 43,773 


First Corps—21st June, 1809. 


Head-quarters, Almara/.. 

Present under arms. Total. 

Men. Men. 

3 divisions of iufantry 33 battalions 18,307 25,033’ 

2 ditto cavalry 20 squadrons 4,259 5,7<>2 

Artillery and equipage „ 2,535 2,800 


Total present under arms. 25,101 Grand total 34,255 


First Corps—15th July, 1809. 

Head-quarters, Cazalegas. 

3 divisions of infantry 33 battalions 18,890 20,373 

2 ditto cavalry 18 squadrons 3,781 5,080 

Artillery and equipage „ 2,586 3,005 

Total present under arms. 25,257 Grand total 34,458 

First Corps—1st August, 1809. • 

Head-quarters, IWaqueda. 

3 divisions of infantry 33 battalions 15,0n6 25,008 

2 ditto cavalry 18 squadrons 4,987 4,983 

Artillery and equipage „ 2,362 2,873 

Total present under arms ,. 22,415 Grand total 32,924 


Fourth Corps, General Sebastiaui—10th July, 1809. 
Head-quarters, Alcala. 


Present under arms. Total. 
Men. Men. 

3 divisions of infantry 27 battalions 17,100 25,960 

2 ditto cavalry 26 squadrons 3,610 5,859 

Number of artillerymen omitted in the returns ,, „ 

30 guns - - - 


Total present under arms ...... 20,770 Grand total 31,819 


15th August, 1809. 

3 divisions of infantry 27 battalions 
2 ditto cavalry 26 squadrons ( 

Total present Under arms. 


14,259 25,801 

3,420 5,801 

»...«■ - % ■ — 

17,079 Grand total 31,602 
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Division of Reserve, General Dessolles—15th July, 1809. 
Head-quarters, Madrid- * 

Present under arras. Total. 

Men. Men. 

1 division of infantry 10 battalions 7,681 10,954 

Number of guns unknown. 

, , * 

Kellerman’s division—21st April,4800. 

Head-quarters, Astorga. 

Men. Horses. Units. 

Total, composed of detachments 8,753 605 8 

10th June, 1809. 

Head-quarters, Oviedo. 


• ' Under arms. 


Total. 

, Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Hnnei. 

Total, composed of detachments • 7,423 

2 ,149 

f,681 

2,600 

15th July, 1800. 




Head-quarters, Valladolid. 



8 squadrons 2,201 

2,360 

2,469 

2303 


6 guns 


SECTION III. 

1st February, 1809. 

Under arms. 

Men, 

Division Lapisse infantry 12 battalions 7,602 
Brigade Maupetit cavalry 6 squadrons 010 

Total under general Lapisse at Salamanca 8,602 sabres and liajoiiets. 
Number of guns and artillerymen unknown. 


SECTION IV.— ItETUKN OF TROOPS UNDER THE 
IMMEDIATE COMMAND 7)1' MARSHAL SOI I T. 

• Second Corps, Soult—15th July, 1800. 

Head-quarters, Toro. 

* Present under arms. Total. 

Men. Men. 

4 divisions of infantry 47 battalions 16,626 35,188 

3 ditto cavalry 19 squadrons 2,883 4,5 to 

Artillery , 1^)81 1,620 

40 guns -- - 

Total present under arms. 2^,500 Grand total 11,348 


Fifth Corps, Mortier. 

Hfad-quarters, Valladolid. 

2 divisions of infantry 24jbattalions 15,036 10,5If 

1 brigade of cavalry 6 squadrons 806 1,491 • 

Artillery „ , 648 803 

30 guns . -- - 

Total q>TC8£ingunder arms .. 16, 5§0 Grand total 21,835 
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2 divisions of'infantry 
I ditto cavalry 
Artillcr|g- 
37 gnus* 


Sixth Corps, Nejr. 

H etui-quarters, Beuevente. 


Present under arms. 

Total. 


Men. 

Men. 

24 battalions 

13,700 

17,587 

10 squadrons 

1,446 

2,092 

>» 

1,113 

1,293 


Total present under arms. 16,259 Grand total 20,972 


General total under Soult, 15th July, lt509. 

Cnder arms. Total. 

Men. Men. 

95 battalions—35 squadrons 53,529 84,155 

107 gpns 


SECTION’ V.—TROOPS EMPLOYED IN THE SIEGE 
OF ZARAGOZA, UNDER MARSHAL LASNES. 


lfitli Janiiiiry, 1809. 


Present under arms. Detached. 

Hospital. 

Total effective. 


Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Third corps 

17,406 

5,789 

13.068 

30,863 

Fifth corps 

18,281 

»> 

4,189 

22,173 

Total.. 

35,690 

5,789 

17,857 

59,336 



15th February, 1809 



Third corps 

16,035 

5,891 

13,259 

35,269 

Fifth corps 

17,933 

1.733 

3,859 

23,626 

Total.. 

33,968 

7 ; 526 

11,118 

58,895 


SECTION VI.- 

RETURN OF THE 

SEVENTH CORPS, 


GENERAL ST. CYIl. 

1 



1 

15th January, 1809. 



Present under arms. 
Men. 

41,386 

Detached. Hospital. 

' Men. Men. 

„ 6,589 

Prisoners. Total. 

Men. Mcu. Horse.'. 

543 48,518 5,403 


, 15th May, 1809. 

<» 


42,246 

2,341 10,243 

435 55,265 

5,537 


15th June, 1809. 



42,146 

1,699 10,222 

1 106 54,473 

5,365 
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No. 11. 

SECTION I.—STATE OF SPAllf. 

Colonel Kemmis-to sir J. Cradock, December 17, i$08. 

* 

“ In consequence of the unfavourable news from Spain, yes¬ 
terday, the populace, in Badajos, murdered a Spanish colonel 
and one or two more of note.” 

Lieutenant Ellis (an officer employed to yain intelligence) to 
coli^iel Kern mis ,» Lyboa, December 27. 

“ The French entered Trujrillo, yesterday, at eleven o’clock; 
and, from the circumstance of their having reconnoitred the in¬ 
termediate villages, might be expected to arrive at Merida in two 
hours after we left it.” 

Colonel Kemmis to sir John Crudock, Elms, December 28. 

“ Badajos cannot make resistance in any degree, either to 
check or to stop the progress of the enemy. From the statement 
made to me, last night, by the governor, they want arms, ammu¬ 
nition, and provisions .”—“ The enemy marched into Truxillo, 
on the 2Gth, at. half-past twelve o’clock in the day; but, at two, 
on the following morning, »a French officer arrived there, and 
they fell back four hyigues.” 

Lieutenant Ell's to colonel Kemmis, December 28. 

“ 1 proceeded cautiously to Truxillo. The main body of the 
enemy, six thousand in number, had retired across the bridge of 
Almaraz, and had not taken tye road to Madrid, but had proceeded 
to Plasencia, leaving behind more than half the requisition for 
money which had been imposed on the town of Truxillo.” 

Mr. Stuart to sir John Moore, Seville, January 2, 1809. 

“ The corps of four thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry, 
which had» marched from Talavera, and had actually passed the 
bridge of Almaraz, has fallen back, and is already near Plasencia, 
on its way northward.”— 4 " The extreme attention of Buonaparte, 
being at this momeut directed to thg English army, everything 
which can he cpllecie^ is opposed to you alone.” 
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SECTION II. 

Mr. SluaH to sir J. Moore, December 27, 1808. 

“ You will receive, togejjier with this, several letters from 
Doyle,i which describe events in Catalonia no way differing from 
what we have witnessed in other parts of Spain!” — “ The 
junta have established themselves here, and, whatever may have 
been the expectation which their alarm on the road may have 
induced Mr. Frerc to form of their future proceedings, a culpable 
relapse into their former apathy seems susceptible of np other 
remedies but such as will be much Stronger than 4 any Spaniard is 
likely to adopt.”—“ Although Giro promised to write every 
particular of his conversation with you to the junta, I have 
hitherto been unable to see his letter. I therefore though'it 
expedient to put the whole to writing, and, at the same time , 
to express my conviction both of the justice and propriety of 
your whole conduct during the late events, when it was impos¬ 
sible, under any circumstances, to have adopted other deter¬ 
mination consistently with the safety of the army committed 
to your charge. Though I doubt if this will stop the clamour 
which has been raised on the subject; and, though events have 
probably since taken place, which may materially change the state 
of affairs, it may be satisfactory to tell you that Mr. Frere appears 
to enter into the reasons alleged by you, and to feel, in their full 
force, the motives which induced you to act so cautiously, and to 
ground no operation on the hope of any effectual support from the 
Spaniards,” 

Mr. Stuart to sir J. Moore,, Seville, January 2. 

“ Tire president, Florida Blanca, died two days since, and I 
was in hopes that the ( junta would have availed themselves of this 
event to make some change in their government.”—“ I see, how¬ 
ever, little but good disposition, and am still to look for that 
energy in rewarding service and punishing treachery which can 
alone men^ matters.” 

Mr. Stuart to sir J. Moore, Scbille, January 10. 

“ Reding is at Tarragona, expecting to be attacked, and pos¬ 
sessing a force composed chiefly ol peasaiitry, but of which he 
certainly cannot command above ten thousand men in a situation 
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to face his opponents at any given point.’*—“ Whittingham 
arrived here yesterday, last from the duke of Infantados’ head¬ 
quarters. He assures me the duke had already twenty thousand 
men when he left Cuenca ."—“ On the side bf E&trcmadura, 
matters are not going on well: Galluzzo, who allowed the enemy 
to pass the bridges, is here prisoner, and his eftrps is placed under 
the command of Cuesta. 1 cannot say, however, that I see much 
activity since the change; parties of the enemy cover the country, 
between Madrid and Almaraz, while the corps of six thousand 
men, which had been pushed forward from Madrid, have, I under¬ 
stand, ^already passed Plasencia, and probably are on the other 
side of the Puento, for the pilrpose of falling on tho Salamanca 
country, arift, if possible, cutting off your communication with 
Ciudad Rodrigo.*’ 


S1XTION III. 

Mr. Frere to Mr. Canning, Seville, May 8. 

“ Besides the advantages which may ho looked for from 
placing so extensive a command under a person of such tried 
abilities as general Blake, it is to be hoped that it will put an end 
to the distractions arising from tho contracted views of those who 
directed the provincial junta, particularly that of Valencia, which 
have been so embarrassing to his predecessors.” 

Air. Frere to Mr. Canning,*Seville, July 10, 1809. 

“ As the devastations which have been committed have, in 
many instances, deprived the peasants of the means of paying 
what is due to the proprietors and j;o the church, a general spirit 
of resistance to all claims of this kind has begun to show itself.” 

Sir John Cradock to lord Castlereagh, December 24, 1808. 

“ I much fear that alarm and despondency has gained ground 
about Badajos and that part of Spain, aifd that there is so little 
co-operation in the acts of their several juntas, and such a want 
of subordination and common consent among the armed bodies, to 
which the defence of 1 * the country is entrusted, against such an 
united force as tlwt of the*French, that extreme confusion prevails 
everywhere.” 
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Colonel KemmiS to sir John Cradock, Elvas, December 30. 

“ Hi (lieutefljnt F.llis) has been living with general Cuesta for 
the last two' days,”—“ who has assured him that the Spanish 
troops, in Madrid, forced their way through the French army; 
and he expressed great sorrow in adding that, though a Spanish 
force is often collected, the smallest check disperses them; 
.that in few instances depots were provided, and those ill sup¬ 
plied,” &c.—“ that, such was the dispersion and flight of the 
Spanish armies, between Badajos and Madrid, there did not 
remain a single man.” 

Colonel Kcmmis to licut.-colonel Reynel, military secretary 
to sir John Cradock, Seville, February 7, 1809. 

“ In passing through the Sierra Morena mountains, where 
Nature has done much for the defence of this province, it was 
painful to observe the pitiful works they were about to throw up. 
In this whole direction there is but one body that has anything 
like the appearance of a soldier, viz. dismounted cavalry.” 

General Mackenzie to sir John Cradock, Cadiz, February 9, 

1809. 

“ The Spaniards here seem lulled in the most fatal security. 
They are ignorant of the events in* the north of Spain, or will 
not give credit when they do hear them. Fague reports of the 
emperor of Austria’s having declared war, and Buonaparte’s return 
to France gains unlimited credit.”—“ Tlie'equipment of the fleet 
goes on very slowly, though there is no want of ekertion now 6n 
the part of admiral Purvis or Mr. Stuart; offers of every assist¬ 
ance are daily made, but the£ will neither work themselves nor 
permit our people to work for them. The preparations of the 
ships for carrying off the French prisoners goes on equally ill.” 

i 

Due de Albuquerque r to Mr. Frere, Talavera, July 31, 1809. 

“ During our marches we stop to repose, like flocks of sheep, 
without tqking up any position, so that, if the enemy knew the 
condition we were in, they would defeat us ‘wherever they attacked 
us. If, in the evening of the 26th, Iliad not gone out directly 
with my division, and succeeded in checking the enemy, the 
whole army would have disperseo, and <si8 the artillery and 
baggage, which were in the streets of St. Ofllalla, would have been 
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lost; and as a proof of what would have happened, had not the 
enemy, who was within musket-shot, been Checked, for many 
had already thrown away their arms, &c. the £§fnmissarie£ aban¬ 
doning more than fifteen hundred rations of**bread, the carts 
occupying and blocking up the streets of the town; and to this, 
I repeat, we are daily exposed, as we march* as if it were on a 
pilgrimage, without any regard to distance, order, or method, and 
with the whole pare of artillery, which ought always to remain at 
the distance of two, three, or more leagues.” 

Sir Arthur Wellesley to lord Wellesley, Merida, September 1, 

»1§09. 

“ I am much afraid, from,what I have seen of the proceedings 
of the central junta, that, in the distribution of their forces, they 
do^not consider military defence and military operations so much 
as they do political intrigue and the attainment of trilling political 
objects.” 

Lord Wellesley to Mr. Canning, Seville, September 2, 1801). 

“ Wliilo the intelligence received from sir Arthur Wellesley, to 
the date of the 24th instant, continued to furnish irresistible proofs 
of the failure of every promise or effort made by this government 
for the immediate relief of our troops, no satisfaction was afforded 
to me respecting any permanent plan for their future supply.”— 
“ The troops of Portugal, which entered Spain, under general 
Beresford, suffered similar disftre^, and experienced similar ill- 
treatment; although the efforts of Portugal, in the cause of Spain, 
have been as gratuitous as those of Great Britain ; and although 
Spain possesses no claim, of any description, to the aid of a 
Portuguese army.”—“ In thjp calamity, the people of Spain can¬ 
not fail to acknowledge the natural consequences of their own 
weakness, nor to discover the urgent necessity of enforcing a more 
steady, pure, and vigorous system, both of council and action. A 
relaxed state of domestic government and # an indolent reliance on 
the activity of foreign assistance have endangered all the high 
and virtuous objects for which Spain has armed and bled. It 
must now be evident that no alliance can protect her from the 
inevitable result of internal disorder and national infirmity. She 
must amend and strengthen her government; she must improve 

r> • 

the administration atyier resdurces, and the structure and disci¬ 
pline qf her armies, before she can become capable of deriving 
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benefit from foreign aid. Spain baa proved untrue to our alliance, 
because she is nol trap to herself.”—“ Until some great change 
shall be effected in the conduct of the military resources of Spain, 
and in the state df her armies, no British army can safely attempt 
to co-operate with the Spanish troops in the territory of Spain.” 


No. III. 

JUSTIFICATORY EXTRACTS FROM SIR J. CRADOCk’.S 
CORRESPONDENCE, MSS\, 

SECTION I.—STATE OF PORTUQ AL. 

Sir J. Cradock to sir R. Wilson, Oporto, December 8, 180,8? 

“ I press this measure” (to move the legion from Oporto to 
Villa Real) “ upon your adoption, for many reasons, &c. &c.; 
but the more especially that it will give an impulse to military 
preparation in general, and tend to eradicate the notion that, 
since the evacuation of Portugal by the French, the prospect 
of a future war is at an end” 

Sir J. Cradock to sir John Moore, December 9, 1808. 

“ I have pressedthe adoption of 'such measures as appeared 
most likely to revive some notion of danger, and the necessity 
of activity and energy.” 

Sir J. Cradock to lord Castlereagf^, December 14, i 808, Lisbon. 

“ The inaction of the regency was apparent at Oporto to a 
lamentable degree; and, though I saw general Bernadim Friere, 
I could not gain from him any information as to the state or 
numbers of the Portpgnese troops, where they were stationed, 
or who commanded them. I apprehend, from his conversation, 
that the general officeip are all of equal authority; and that even 
seniority had not its usual effect. He concluded his observations 
to me with the strong expression, * That, from the evacuation 
of Portugal by the French, the natiop had thought all toar 
fit an end.'" 

Sir J. Cradock to sir f. Moo iV* Decker ?8, 1808. 

“ Mr. Villiers and c myself have both * concurred upon the 
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absolute necessity . to arouse and animate the Portuguese to 
some sense of their situation." 

Colonel Kemmis to sir J. Cradock, jSlvas, December 30, 1808. 

“ The apathy of the Portuguese is not to be expressed. 

Their general, Leite, is a post excellent character: a theorist, 
and, like his countrymen, supine .” 

Extract from the Report of lieutenant Brotherton, fan 
officer employed to obtain intelligence in the north of 
Portugal,) February 11, 1809. Head-quarters of Romana’s 
army . 

** From the totally defenceless state in which the two northern 
provinces are left, it will require at least eight days (I speak from 
authority) to prepare any thing like adequate means of defence.” 


SECTION II.-LU8ITANIAN LEGION. 

Lord Castlereagh to sir J. Cradock, November 27, 1808. 

“ Its formation was proposed by the chevalier de Souza.”— 
“ The pay, allowances, and clothing were settled by the chevalier 
de Souza. The former regulated, as I understood, upon the 
scale of increased pay, which the provisional government of 
Oporto had adopted for *all the troops they were in progress 
of levying .” 

Sir J. Cradock tc lord Castlereagh, December 24, 1808. 

“ I have'considerable doubt if ever they” (the legion) “can 
be incorporated, with effect and conciliation, with the body of the 
Portuguese army.”—“ They arpfcviewed with extreme jealousy 
by the regency; and the commanding officers of the Portuguese 
battalion resisted, universally, the allowing of volunteers 
from their regiments to enter into the legion .” 

Sir J. Cradock to lord Castlereagh, 'January 19, 1809. 

“ The .Lusitanian legion continues to give considerable uneasi-. 
ness, froni vits peculiar state, under present circumstances.” 

Captain Morgan (Lusitanian legion) to sir J, Cradock', 

*?° 9 . 

“ Should a retreatibtf adopted, S$r Robert* would not retire to 

VOL. II*. 2 l 
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Oporto. It is the"government of a mob , of which he has had 
too much experience.” 


SECTION III.—PORTUGUESE ARMY. ' - 

T 

Sir J. Cradock to sir J. Maori, December 9, 1808. 

“ I am sorry to stato that I find, as far as my limited observa ¬ 
tion reaches*, the Portuguese army, and every other military 
concern, in the worst possible state.” 

Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Villiers, December 18, ’1809. 

“ I am 'sure that the state of the Portuguese army ts quite 
misunderstood in England ; and that a rehance is placed upon it 
for the defence of the country that is entirely without 
foundation. Their” (Portuguese) “ ministers will avow this Jo 
you after ton minutes’ conversation.”—“ Even of the reduced 
numbers of their men enrolled, (not amounting to twenty 
thousandj^nt the very highest computation,) to make any thing 
out of them, it is necessary to recur to first principles, and give 
them officers, arms, clothing, accoutrements, horses, &c.; and 
I need not say that money is wanting to effect this: and the 
ministers positively declare that they have none; and that no 
collection of their forces can take place, much less a movement 
to the frontier, without a supply.”-*-" M. Forjas, secretary to 
the government, in answer to a strong question from me, stated 
that their army have not in possession ten thousand firelocks 
Jit for use.” 

Sir J. Cradock to lord Castlerehgk, December 24, 1808. 

“ I am exerting myself to Arcing to account ' the supposed 
Portuguese army.’ “ Your lordship will perceive that / talk 
of the regulars as if it were a regular force ; but I should 
be guilty of a deceit, that might lead to bad consequences, if I 
did not fairly state tha^ I conceive them to be of no moment at 
this time.” 

Sir X Cradock to Mr. Villiers , January 8, 1809. 

“ I am ready to go to the utmost Verge of prudence; but 
Mr. Frere, when he talks qf Portuguese troops and arrange¬ 
ments, really (as 1 believe you will all»w) faipJidt: rles ckateux.” 
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Major-general Cotton to sir J. Cradoc\, April 7, 1809. 

“ I yesterday inspected the Portuguese cavalry.*'—“ This 

cavalry is unformed, and totally unfif for any, sort of service.” 

,, * * , 

y» 

<S*r JsCradock tolgrdCastlereagk t February 12. 

“ ft appears that a rdpbrt has reached your lordship that a 
conscription for horses in this country had been attended with 
great efredt, and that above three thousand had^een collected. 
It is, indeed, a matter of serious concern that such serious 
misrepresentations should be transmitted ; for it is a well-known 
fact* that many of the Portuguese regiments of # cavalry ore 
without horses; and, if I am to pursue the subject, their batta¬ 
lions of infantry arc onc-fialf without arms or clothing ! But 
the total want of all means of regulations for subsistence from so 
deplorable a^view, in the event of co-operation, that the result, 
in my opinion, cannot be attended with success. It is, however, 
but justice to say, that the disposition of the Portuguese 
seems well-inclined and faithful to the comtfton cause; 
and that a very efficient soldiery may be formed under more 
favourable circumstances." 

Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Frere, February 27, 1809. 

“ I fear that your excellency is led to entertain a more fa¬ 
vourable notion of the efficacy of the Portuguese army than, in 
any shape, it i ’entitled. In short, my opinion is that they 
want bvery thing that constitfctes a respectable force, except 
about ten thousand ^English arms. I believe they have no others. 
Many of their cavalry rcgjgnents are without horses, without 
swords, pistols, SfC. Their battalions are not clothed; and, 
as to subsistence, they; tide at free quarters upon the villages 
where they are stationed. To take the field with effect, or an 
assurance of food, seems to me out of the question. Since tho 
first moment of my arrival, I wished to procure the advance of 
a small Portuguese force to Alcantara; Vbt it has been impossible. 
It is a matter of serious lamentation that such mis-representations 
of the Portuguese force should go home, or reafch your ex¬ 
cellency.” 

Sir J. Cradock to lord Cattlereagh, April 3. 
l( No seHacncfc^Jiatevjr can be placed t upon^tfte Portuguese 
troops in their present state. If / said that the whole were ready 

2 i 2 
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to mutiny or revolt,* I believe I speak general Berqsford's 
sentiments. They tOill not be commanded by their own officers, 
and they do just as they please 


SECTION IV.-CONDUCT OF THE *Jjj!|fcNCY — THEATlrfElfT OF 

FRENCH PRISONERS. 

Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Villicrs, January 26, 1809. ; 

. “ | iiave hitherto directed that these prisoners should be 
subsisted at our charge, but I have no authority in this treasure ; 
they are in aenost deplorable state, aod really are $ disgth.ee to 
all concerned 

Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Villicrs, February 5, 1809. 

“ It is absolutely necessary that tho regency should give in an 
answer about tho French prisoners. Tho whole is an unauthorised 
heavy charge, for which l give my warrant; and I see no end 
to the case: and, added to this, their situation is a reflection 
upon humanity.” 


SECTION V.— NEGLECT, DUPLICITY, AND TIMIDITY. 

fc. 

Colonel Kcmmis to sir J. Cradock, Elvas,, December 17. 

“ Lalippc, on which tho very existence of Elvas depends, has 
not been supplied with provisions as I lift re been taught to 
expect.” 

Colonel Kcmmis to sir J. Cradock, Elvas, December 25. 

“ The great importance of this fort” (Lalippe) “ is well known 
to the Portuguese; and, therefore, they arc jealous, notwith¬ 
standing the miserable condition of their troops, and total inca¬ 
pacity to defend the fort, < if attacked.” 

Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Villiers, December 26, 1898. 

“ The promises and apparently satisfactory language of 
the Portuguese government are, in my opinion, by no means 
sufficient to meet the case. I *want to see some steps actually 
taken before mind is decided th 6 at the fthttion will defend 
jtself.”—“ Indeed, I am told, on good authority, that the go- 
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vemmenj are afraid to allow 'the people to arm.” —“ The 
moment I see any materials to work upbn, it will be my most 
anxious duty to give every effect, &c.”—“ But, under the present 
inactivity and indifference , it is, &c.” 

Reports of colonel Dobtkin (quartcr-mastcr-gcncral) to Sir 
J. Cradock, March 21. 

“ I^cabnot, however, order officers of my department to check 
this irregularity” (forcing quarters) “ when it originates soldi/ 
in the neglect of the Portuguese civil magistrates; for troops 
wiH got obey orders, which expose them wantonly to great 
privations.” " 


Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Villicrs, March 2.0. 

“ 1 havtf repeately urged this subject” (quarters of troops) 
“ to the regency, in the strongest manner, but, us you perceive, 
without effect.” 

Sir J. Cradock to lord Castlcrcagh, March 17. 

“ Whatever suits the momentary purpose, upon the most 
superficial view, seems to be the guide in the Portuguese 
councils. Ultimate objects, which, in the course of things, must 
arrive, aro never brought into the calculation.” 

Crrylock to Bcfkcly, January 17. 

“ The regency seem to decline giving any specific directions 
relative to the guns in fort St. Julian and the river batteries, and, 
above all, not to write any tjiing ; but they are very willing to 
acquiesce in any thing*we shall do, only anxious that, on a future 
day, it shall appear to be our act, not theirs.” 

Admiral Berkcly to sir J. Cradock, February 1!), 1809. 

• • 

“ I imagine Mr. Villicrs has transmitted a copy of the extra¬ 
ordinary note sent him by the regency; in which they complain 
of the conduct of- tfm artillery-officer who dismantl*cd the Bugio 
fort, and intimate tlfeir intention of sending for all the guns 
and powder from fort St. Julianand add many particulars, as 
novel as they dt^suspic.ous.”—“‘Whether the ^pgtiage of this 
not# arises from duplicity, or any other cause, it if* equally to- be- 
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resisted; and, therefore, stated some facts which may be retorted 
upon them, and whidh will not place their conduct in the most 
favourable point of view towards either their own sovereign 
or Great Britain.'” 

VW 

Extract from an ojfilial note, drawni'yp by sir John Cradock, 
Lisbon , February 20, 1809. 

J* It was told me, two or three times, by Mr. Villiers, that 
M. Forjas, or some other member of the regency, had expressed 
extreme solicitude about the forts on the Tagus, &c.”—“ I always 
urged Mr. Villiers to get from M. Forjas, or any other member, 
a declaration of what they wished, that? we might exactly conform 
to it; for they seemed to be anxious to go beyond what we should 
venturo to propose. Mr. Villiers, after some time, told me that 
the Portuguese government were umvilling to put down any. 
thing upon paper, or give any specific instruction; but they 
would willingly leave all the arrangement to us.”—“ After the 
above statement*, which 1 declare, upon my honour, to be the 
accurate description of what has passed, I must express my 
surprise, and even indignation, at the protest now made by the 
regency; and when it is considered that the Bugio fort is often 
inaccessible for a week together, this part of their complaint is 
shameful to the highest degree. Their general object is, how¬ 
ever, to be distinguished .” 


SECTION VI.— AN A Ilf; IIY IN PORTUGAL. 

Sir J. Cradock to lord Castlcreagh, February 20', 1809. 

“ Northern parts .—It may bo difficult to manage any money- 
transactions in Oporto, for the populace in that town have been 
suffered to become the masters; and it was by an exchange of 
public and private property that the commissariat money has been 
lately secured.” 

" 

Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Villiers, February, 1809. 

“ To gratify a mob, the other day, at Oporto, a guard of the 
sixtieth regiment was given up, and disarmed by baron Eben.” 

Captain Brothcrton to sir J. Cradock, March 17, 1809, 

Lamego. *- 

“ Considering the tumults, and the state of effervenscencc, of 
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the public mind, and the blind fury of tlie populace—it will 
neither be useful nor safe to remain amongst them.” 

Sir J, Cradock to lord Castlereagh, March 26, 1809. 

“ The disposition is good, but the proceedings are those of an 
ungovernable mob, exposed to the evil effects of designing per¬ 
sons .”—“ I confine myself to the north of Portugal and Oporto, 
for the same excesses have not taken place at this side the 
Douto; but the principles of insubordination, I should fear, would 
prevail.”—“ If the confusion and anarchy that prevail at Oporto, 
will Qermit a defence some exertion may be expected.”—“ Am¬ 
munition has been abundantfy supplied, but no guaistity would 
meet the consumption expended in the manner it has been in the 
Tras os Montes ; an attempt to save which was, I believe, the 
occasion of Bemadim Friere’s death.” 

Sir J. Cradock to lord Castlereagh, March 30, 1809. 

“ The anarchy that prevails at Oporto must, V J fear, render 
every exertion unavailable for defence; and such is the ungovern¬ 
able spirit of the populace, that it is very difficult to say what 
part they might take if the proceedings of the British did 
not suit their views." 

Sir J. Cradock* to Mr. Frere, March 29. 

“ Oporto and aU its concerns, with the bishop, nominally, at 
its head, is in the hands of il wjjd ungovernable populace, that 
has already committed the most cruel excesses. I fear the 
same spirit dxists in what is called the Portuguese army." 

Sir J. Cradock to Mf. Frere, January 29, Lisbon. 

“ Without a British force in Lisbon, the authority of the 
regency would pass away, and the scenes of Oporto would take 
place here.” 

Report of captain Lawson, January 30, Lisbon. 

“ Last night, my servant returning from the post-office was 
attacked by a party ef Portuguese pike-men, headefi by one of 
their own officers, who*severely wounded the horse in two pladcs, 
and slightly in several places, and .obliged him, the servant, to 
put himself under »9jc protection of the guard at the town-majors 
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office, to save his own life: the outrage was committed without the 
slightest provocation*.” ' 

General Langwefth to sir J. Cradock, February 1, Lisbon . 

“ The orderly, with the general orders, on-his way to St. 
Julian’s, was stopped'byfia Portuguese sergeant and twenty men 
with pikes; the sergeant forced the orderly to deliver the letter 
containing the orders, broke it open, read the contents, and re¬ 
turned the enclosed receipt; the same guard stopped captain 
'Clives, Royal Grenadier army, and lieutenants Beurman and 
Liners; these officers were in full uniform.” 

General Son tag’s Official Report, February 3, 

“ Mr. Usher, deputy purveyor, and Mr. M'Carty, interpreter, 
both British subjects, arrived this day from Oporto, went to * 
Moore’s Hotel, where they were arrested and brought to the 
minister of police. Mr. Usher was in his British uniform.” 

Sir J. Cradock to lord Castlereagh, January 30. 

“ Some unpleasant incidents have lately occurred on the part 
of the Portuguese armed inhabitants of Lisbon towards British 
individuals, but I cannot persuade myself that they have pro¬ 
ceeded from any fixed evil disposition.”—“ The British army has 
not, in any instance, departed from thj most regular discipline, 
and continues to manifest the greatest temper and moderation.”— 

“ The excesses on the part of the Portuguese commence by an 
uncontrolled pursuit, without any authority from the police, 
after all persons whom they please to call Frenchmen , and, in 
their indiscriminate career, they often attack every foreigner, 
and will not even abstain from those in our service. Those per¬ 
sons seek refuge in our guard-room, and though the guards and 
patroles have positive orders not to interfere under any pretext 
with the police, yet it is very difficult to Bmether the feelings of 
humanity when the wretched persons are flying from a furious 
and unauthorised rabble. Mr. Villiers has exerted himself 
much with the Regency to check this disorder, and pre¬ 
vent the assembly of armed persons inthe streets at night, 
who beat drums and discharge their pieces at all hours ; but as 
yet his remonstrances have vot had the desired effect .” 
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Mr. Villiers to sir J. Cradock, Jctnuary 30. 

“ Finding the people beat to arms,' and paraded about tho 
streets after dark, on the very evening after *the regency had 
settled that these irregularities should be restrained , I ad¬ 
dressed the ministers of the home department upon the subject; 
and as other excesses came to my knowledge, I followed up my 
complaint.” 

Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Villiers, Januarp 30. 

“ J have, thip morning, been taking such steps as appear 
necessary to peeure our general* situation from insult ;%nd, at the 
same time, if practicable, not* to manifest a distrust in the Portu¬ 
guese nation, which, if sanctioned from head quarters, would 
destroy any reason for our being here. I can assure you, every 
officer and soldier has received impressions that it is most difficult 
to act against, but I am determined to persevere in keeping the 
army from aggression to the last moment.” 

Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Villiers, February. 

“ When I reflect upon the frequent declarations of individual 
members of the regency, that they cannot control tho populace; 
that there are at least seventy thousand armed inhabitants in 
Lisbon; that the regency dare not let them parade (their exercise 
has been at an eiyl for some time, and the regency, at this 
moment, say they cannot look upon themselves as responsible,) 
it appears impossible* that I should depart from the reasoning of 
my own minft, to meet a sensation of I do not know whom, and 
lessen the proper military appearance of our only guard. Wc 
are now beyond the power qf surprise or insult, and 1 cannot, as 
my own individual act, alter the state of things. However, 1 
never am devoted to my own way of thinking, and if you re¬ 
commend the measure (the political reasoning, when the enemy is 
at a distance, may always be weighed against military regulation), 
or see any good consequences, I will immediately order back the 
guns to their former station in the artillery barracks.” 

Marshal Beresford <b sir J. Cradock, April 7, Santarem. 

“ I, this morning, met no less than three expresses, commu¬ 
nicating to me t\i<?h&rribli state of mutinjy, for I can call it 
no lejss, in which the troops every where arc, and the inluibi- 
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tants are in equal insubordination, and they encourage each 
other. / find two or three regiments have marched away (to what 
they call to oppose the enemy) where they pleased, in despite of 
their officers and generals, who are entirely commanded by them. 
This you will say is a pleasing state to be in ; however, we must 
face it, and I hope for the best result, and 1 am sanguine enough 
to look for such. Colonel Trant will shortly have a pretty strong 
corps, if the regiments continue thus to volunteer for him.” 

Mr. Villiers to sir J. Cradock, February 15. 

“ 1 should almost doubt whether the British subjects could be 
left in safety in Lisbon .” 


SECTION VII.—-FALSE INTELLIGENCE. 

Sir J. Cradock to colonel Donkin. 

“ I believe it is certain that wo cannot depend upon the 
activity of the Portuguese government upon this head,” (intelli¬ 
gence,) “ either as to promptitude or security.” 

Colonel Donkin to sir J. Cradock, January 1, Lisbon. 

“ Experience has shewn how utterly impossible it is to get 
correct intelligence here ; an enemy may be within four or five 
days march of this city before it is known, unless he attacks on 
tho very line our troops occupy.” 

«• 

Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Frere, March J29. 

“ It is singular how imperfectly all intelligence, though of 
such important events, roaches this, and we have not had, for two 
days, any account from Oporto. 

Sir J. Cradock to lord Castlcrcagk, March 26. 

“ Yesterday the chevalier de Castro stated, from .authority, a 
movement on the part of tho French, quito different from a direct 
report from the junta of Badajos.” 
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No. IV. 


SECTION I.—EXTRACTS FROM SIR JOHN* CRADOCK’s 
INSTRUCTIONS. 

Lord Castlereagh to sir J. Cradock, December 24, 1808. 

“ Upon the actual approach of the enemy towards Lisbon, in 
such strength as may render further resistance ineffectual, you * 
will take care that measures be taken, in due time, for withdrawing 
both the British army and such Portuguese as mag be desirous 
of accompanying it ."—“ The British admiral will be directed 
to take effectual fncasures, with £our assistance, for depriving the 
enemy of all the resources, tnorc especially those of a naval 
description, which the Tagus contains. Every thing of a naval 
anti military description, that cannot be brought away, must, in 
the hist extremity, be destroyed.” 

Lord Castlereagh to sir J. Cradock, November 25, 1808. 

“ 1 am to signify his majesty’s pleasuro that, in tho event of any 
application being made to you from the regency of Portugal, on 
the subject of the cccupation of the fortresses with his majesty’s 
troops, you do refer the subject to Mr. Villicrs, who hits re¬ 
ceived instruction, &c. and you will not make any alteration as to 
the mode prescribed for garrisoning tho fortresses without direc¬ 
tions from Mr. Vilhhrs.” 

Lord Castlereagh to general Sherbrooke, January 12, 1809. 

“ Sir J. Cradock will be directed to comply with any requisi¬ 
tion you may make for horses fgr your guns, or any other 
species of supply the service irihy require.” 

Extracts from certain queries put to lord •Castlereagh by sir 
J. Cradock, with the answers thereto. 

QUERY. ANSWER. 

“ What may he the situation “ The relations with the go- 
0 o( my command 1” vernment of Portugal will be 

arranged when Mr. Villicrs* 
. arrives.” 

“ In what light is^ the force Ditto.” 

under my cormftand to* be con¬ 
sidered f” &c, &c. 

“ May any Portuguese bat-* 


“ The taking Portuguese bat- 
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talions be levied for English 
pay?” 

“ If any want of provisions 
should appear in Portugal, may 
I be allowed to adopt measures, 
in conjunction with the regency, 
for obtaining a supply ?” 

“ If ayr Portuguese corps 
can be got into such forwardness 
as to be fit to enter Spain, and 
they shotlld be willing to join- 
sir J. Moore, are they to be put 
on British pay ?” 


talions into English pay will, if 
adopted, be managed through 
Mr. Villiers.” 

“ The general measures of 
supplying Portugal with pro¬ 
visions will be referred to Mr. 
Villiers.’’ 

“ Mr. Villiers will be au¬ 
thorised to enter upon the dis¬ 
cussion of this subject with the 
regency, availing himself of 
•your assistance,” &c. 


No. V. 

JUSTIFICATORY EXTRACTS FROM SIR J. 
cradock’s PAPERS. 

want or SUPPLIES. 

Commissary Rawlings, deputy-commissary-general, to 
Cradock, December 22. 

“ Your excellency is awaro of the exhausted state of this coun¬ 
try. Tire difficulties encountered by Bir J..Moore were of the most 
serious nature, even before the sources of supply were so much 
drained as they now are. 

WANT OF TRANSPORT AND SUPPLIES. 

Sir J. Cradock to lord Castlereagh, 17 th March. 

“ I have been obliged to send officers-of the artillery and com¬ 
missariat department to Gibraltar to attempt the supply of horses 
from the Barbary coast ; and, such is oujf actual want, that the 
propor movement of even the force we havB%'hearly impracticable.” 

A 

Sir J. Cradock to lord Castlereagh, March 26. 

“ The means of transport are so confined- that I must not 
expose any thing to loss; and the artillery must be preserved with 
the greatest care, for 1 cannot equip rao'-e than two brigades of 
six-pounders, and one light brigade of three-pounders, tko latter- 
being of a very inferior description.” 
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Commissary Rawlings to sir John Cjradoek, March. 

“ The precarious tenure of this country by British troops has 
hitherto precluded the possibility of establishing * such an advan¬ 
tageous contract for the public as, ip more permanent cases, might 
necessarily be expected: we have literally been Supplied from hand 
to mouth.” 


Colonel Robe to sir J. Cradock, March 20. 

“ It is necessary for me to add that evory exertioA has been 
made to supply the artillery with horses and mules by the deputy- 
commissary-generaf, but, from «thp exhausted stato of that country, 
and the demands upon it for thp Portuguese army, no more than 
two brigades have been furnished with those animals, and these 
are much too slight for the general service of the artillery.” 

Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Villiers, March 20. 

“ From the first moment of my arrival in this country, unceasing 
exertion has been employed to purchase and procure them” (horses 
and mules) “ at any price or by any means, but the adequate 
supply for even the former small number of the British army 
could not be obtained. I have also made repeated representa¬ 
tions to England.” 

Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Frere, March 29. 

“ I want eight hundred herses and mules for the common 
conveyance of provisiorsand the equipment of the artillery.” 

Commissary Rawlinys w to sir J. Cradock, April 9. 

“ Some of the persons employed to provide cattle for the troops 
have returned without effecting their mission. This disappoint¬ 
ment must be attributed to the movements of the enemy in the 
north, from whence our supply has hitherto been obtained.” 

Sir J. Cradock to marshal Beresford, Xlaldas, April 18. 

“ You cqn form n0$8uequate idea of the difficulty to procure 
Supplies. The subject qf forage for the cavalry keeps ml in alarm 
without intermission, and?there is no certainty for a single day.* 
The country appeals tb be Without the ability to furnish straw.”— 
“ In short, the supply is justjbr the day, and barely sufficient.” 
—“ I have begged of ?Mt. Villiers to desire ’the regency would 
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send a person, in special authority, to this district to furnish sup¬ 
plies, if they are to be found. I shall act like the French, and 
make requisition, with this difference, that we are ready to pay 
for every thing to the utmost.” 

Cradock to Berkely, Caldas, April 17. 

“ Such is the dearth of supply in this part of the country, and 
even in advance as far as we could'go, that, unless victuallers are 
' sent (or some other arrangement to the same effect) to Peniche 
and St. M/irtinho Bay, we cannot maintain our position. We 
cannot advance, for all our means of transport are gone back to 
Lisbon; qnd even in a retreat the, cavalry crnild not be ’fed.”— 
“ If there is insurmountable risk in sending the victuallers to 
Peniche, I request your declaration to this effect; for I must, in 
that case, retire the army to a station close to Lisbon, to fed be frym 
thence.” ' 


Cradock to Villicrs, April 17. 

“ This letter is plainly to state that, unless some victuallers are 
sent, oven at risk, to Peniche and St. Martiuho Bay, we cannot 
maintain our position, and must retreat.”—“ If the articles are 
in the country we must have them, and all ceremony must be 
dispensed with. The enemy would have them without paying for 
them: wo must equally exact and pay.” 

Cradock to Beresford, April 20. 

“ All the recommendation 'you point ot$ upon the assistance to 
be derived from the coast have been long since ac^ed upon to the 
utmost of my exertions; but the difficulties started by the admiral 
and the commissary were so great, that I cannot say I have much 
dependence Upon immediate aid.” 

General Cotton to Crqdoeifc April 21. 

“ I wish I could once see the cavalry together; but I much 
fear that before that Happens they will be very much out of con¬ 
dition. The fourteenth have already fallen off very much, owing 
to the frequent want of straw and their bein^ supplied with Indian* 
'corn, which they will not eat: added to these circumstances, the 
commissary obliges the cavalry to carry (oa*tb« horses) three 
days’ forage.” 
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O. Harrison to Mr. Rawlini, Tjeasiary-chambers, 

> February 25. 

“ It having been represented to the lords commissioners of his 
majesty’s treasury that the troop* at Lisbon are experiencing the 
greatest hardships from the want of slioes, I*have received their 
lordships commands,” &c. &c. 

Sir J. Cradock to colonel Willoughby Gordon, military 
secretary, February II. 

“ I trust that the importance of the subject will plead my ex¬ 
cuse for thus repe'ating my repijssentations of the wretched state 
of the clothing and the greatcoats in particular of his majesty’s 
troops serving in this country.” 

Lord Castlcreagh to general Sherbrooke, January 12. 

“ Sir John Cradock will be directed to comply with any requi¬ 
sition you make for horses for your guns, or any other species 
of supply the service may, from time to time, require. 


No. VI. 

SRCTIOX I*-MISCELLANEOUS. 

Captain Morgan, Lusitan%an t Legion, to sir J. Cradock, 
Lisbon, January 19, 1809. 

“ I left sir’ll. Wilson very critically situated, occupying a pass 
on the Agueda.” Sir Robert is wholly unsupported; he has been 
advised by colonel Guard to fall back ; and, from his information, 
he imagines that sir John Moore is withdrawing his troops 
through Gallicia. Qn»ihe other hand, he lias received jmitive 
orders from you* to defend the frontiers, and pressing letters 
to that effect from the.bishop of Oporto.” 

Sir /. Cradock to tbrd Castlereagh, 30th January. 

“ The regency and th^ bishop of Oporto arc not pleased at his,” 
(sir R. Wilson) ‘‘quitting the bounds of Portugal.” 

* Note by sir J.*Cradock; This is not a correct statement, but quite the con¬ 
trary it must have been the bishop. 
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Ditto % to XUtto, Gth March. 

“ I had a letter from sir R. Wilson/ frqj^fCiudad Rodrigo 
(24th FehrSWtry), *wherfiin «he sags, that man/^French prisoners 
state their expectations (hat the,; French army will retire behind 
the Eb$o. « Sir Robfert’SioWp persuasion is that the French will 
rqtif-e. altogether frgm Sphfrt.” 


section n. 

General Cameron to sir J. Cradock, Lamegp, January, 16. 

i* , | • 

“ I havp collected several detachments of recovered men be¬ 
longing p sir J. Moore’s army, wnom I found scattered in all 
directions, without necessaries, and some of them committing 
every possible excess that could render the name of a British 
soldier odious Jo the nation.” 

Sir J. Cradock to admiral Berkely, March 16. 

“ There arc about one hundred and twenty persons confined on 
board the Jlosina, whose conduct has rendered them a disgrace to 
the army.” 


SECTION III. 

Captain Brothcrton to sir J.'Cradock, Qimbra, Head-Quar¬ 
ters of Romana, February 21. 

“ The marquis of Romana seems to think that the serious in¬ 
tention of the enemy is to retvpat from Gallicia altogether; and 
even that he will find much difficulty in extricating himself. I 
must .confess that I am not so sanguine; and I judge that the 
present retrograde nfbvement from the Minho is more with an 
intent to advance from Orense on Montalegre, and in this direction.” 

Captain Brotherton to sir J^^tadock, Marqk. 
u> I still believe Romana had intention to fall back on Chaves, and ' 
join himself to the Portuguese army. A is troops heuf been much 
vexed by the unfriendly conduct of tKe Portuguese, and a cor¬ 
dial co-operation was not'to be expected; .but that he should 
separate altogether 'is what I neither cofckt expect nor conceive. 
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He suddenly informed me of hi^. resolution to retreat to Bragnn^n. 
He had just received, a letter from Sylveiray which be also an¬ 
swered to that and which- created no small surprise, as a 

plan of operations' had already be*a settled between them.” 

I.#**. „ - ‘ 

Major Victor Arentchild to sir J. Cratfpch ,* Oporto, March 1(5. 

“ General Sylveira has only on#'regiment with hup; and his 
conduct has been such, that the people have lost all confidence in 
him, and consider him a traitor. I merely mention this .to your 
excellency as the opinion of the public.*• *»,* *Th\ marquis of 
Romnna’s army is retreating to Orres, in Gallicia, and is, I'.fear, 
in a wYetched condition. Thg Qpinion entertained of # him* is far 
from good.” 

Mr. commissary Boys to Mr. commissary Rawlings, Almeida, 

January 13. 

“ Sir John Moore, with his army, was retreating,-* and ten 
thousand men had deserted from the marquis of Komana, and 
were pillaging the country.” 

Lord Castlcrcayh to marshal Bercsford, February 15. 

“ Tin; Portuguese government having solicited that a British 
general officer should be appointed to command and organize their 
army, his majesty has been graciously pleased to select you for 
this important trust.” 

Mr. Canning to Mr. Frere, January 23. 

“ No effort appears to have been made by the Spaniards, either 
to second the British operations, or even to defend Ferrol, or save 
the naval means (whatever they may be) in that harbour.” 


No. VII. 

EXTRACTS FROM M^FREttES COItllESPOVOF.XCE. 

(N. 13. The Italics are not in the original.) 

• 

Mr. Frere to sir John Cradocfy, Seville, March 14. 

“ Our hope^of offensive operations in Aragon is so much dimi¬ 
nished by the defeat of general Reding, that I should much doubt 
VOL. If * 2 K 
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whether any reinforcements, such as we could now send there, 
would enable us tototteiqpt them with the prospect of a degree of 
success, such as might compensate for the inconvenience liable to 
arise from the derangement of calculations which may have been 
formed at home.”—“ On the other hand, there seems reason 
to apprehend, that%eneral Soult may at last, in consequence of 
the resistance he has experienced, desist from his unaccountable 
project, of entering Portugal and occupying Galliciu. His 
return would, of course, add largely to the disposable and move- 
. able force orthc enemy, while it would not increase ours by any 
force of that description.”—“ In this view of the subject there 
are two pdints for the employment of a British force; one, by 
making a push to drive the enemy from Salamanca, and the 
neighbouring towns, while tho Asturians should make an effort on 
their side to occupy Leon and Astorga, thus re-establishing the com¬ 
munications between tho northern and southern provinces. The 
other, by moving from the bridge of Alcantara along the northern 
bank of tho Tagus, in concert with general Cuesta, to attack and 
drive the enemy from Toledo, and consequently from Madrid. 
In the latter alternative, the British could have the advantage of 
acting in concert with a disciplined army. They would, likewise, 
have immediately the start of any reinforcement from the army of 
general Soult, supposing him to abandon Gallicia for tho sake of 
moving southward; and these movements would not tend in the 
same degree to draw him from his present position, in which, for 
so many reasons, it is desirabje he should continue. It would, 

I should imagine, at the same time, covA- Andalusia, and the 
points of the greatest interest and importance in ihis province, 
more effectually than the same force employed in any other 
manner.” 


Mr. Frcrc to sir John Cradock, March 22. 

“ The fortieth remains here : under the present circumstances 
I could not think of tl\eir removal, unless to meet a British force 
from Elvas.” 

i 

Mr. Frerc to sir A. Wellesley, Seville, May 4. 

Extracted from Parliamentary Papers, 1810. 

* * • 

“ As it was my object to* obtain a diversion in La Mancha 
as the price of cooperation on )Aiur part* and‘the impression 
which they (the junta! received from colonel Alava’s report was. 
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that your intention was, after defeating or driving Soul t intoGallicia, 
to come down upon Estremadura to attack general Victor, I was 
under some disadvantage, inasmuch as they imagined, that the 
point which I wanted to make a condition was already conceded.” 


No. VIII. 

EXTRACTS RELATIVE TO CADI.1t. 

* Sir John' Cradoch tp Mr. Villicrs, January l(i. 

“ Tho troops from England for Cadiz may or may not arrive, 
at least wc may expect delay; but I think the subject of sending 
a force from this requires immediate deliberation and settlement. 
I Am prepared to appropriate for this service any number that 
may be deemed proper under existing circumstances. It is only 
upon the political part of the subject I can have any hesitation, 
and whether the Spaniards will receive tho force as they ought. 
The orders from England are to send it if the supreme junta shall 
make the requisition. The question is, whether we shall antici¬ 
pate the demand or not ? ” 

Sir John Cradoch, to Mr. Frcrc, January 29. 

“ This measure (sending troops to Cadiz) is certainly one of 
considerable responsibility to those concerned ; but upon its adop¬ 
tion, Mr. Villicrs, Admiral Berkely, and myself, could not well 
hesitate, after the despatches that were communicated to us, as 
addressed to you, as well as those directed to ourselves, which 
placed Cadiz in so prominent a point of view, upon tho unfavour¬ 
able termination of tho campaign in the north of Spain.”—“ Tho 
force in Portugal is weakened to a degree, especially in British 
regiments, that reduces it to almost nothing; but 1 may look to 
the arrival of the force of five thousand m|n, announced to be on 
their way; and if it is intended to maintain Portugal, it will be 
but fair ta replace the present detachment from them.” 

Sir John Cradoch', to general Mackenzie, March 9. 

“ I yesterday deceived orders fron^his majesty's government to 
press, in the most, expeditious mannbr, the immediate return of 
the forces under your vohimand to the Tagus!” 


2 k 2 
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Sir John Charlock to lord Castlereagh, March 9. 

“ Your lordship will find, by the present communication, that 
major-general Mackenzie, at the express desire and advice of Mr. 
Frerc, has actually left Cadiz with his whole force, (the fortieth 
regiment, from Seville, will be united,) and proceeded to Tarragona, 
unless your lordship’s orders may have overtaken major-general 
Sherbrooke, who passed this port four days ago (without any 
communication). It may be presumed that he will follow the 
same course; upon the same motives that influenced general 
Mackenzie ; and at present a new scene of oporations is entered 
upon in tlufc part of Spain.” . ' 


No. IX. 

X A U It ATI VK OF T1IE I* ROC KE I) I .VOS OF MAJOR- 

(i ex krai. Mackenzie’s detachment from 

LISBON TO CADIZ. 

“ The detachment sailed from Lisbon on the 2d February, 
1809, and arrived in Cadiz harbour on the 5tli, at night. I im¬ 
mediately waited on rear-admiral Pur<is, and from him I learnt 
there are some difficulties started by the marquis Villel (the com¬ 
missioner from the central junta, a's well as a member of it) to 
our landing and occupying Cadiz. I then waited on sir George 
Smith, on shore, where this intelligence was, in Some degree, 
coniirmcd ; but sir George still expressed an expectation that the 
objections woidd be got over. Those objections had been, it seems, 
but lately started. Next morning I saw Mr. Charles Stuart, who 
was acting under a diplomatic authority from Mr. Frcre, and had 
a conference with him and sir G. Shiith, when I explained the 
nature of my orders, and it was determined to xvait on the marquis 
Villel. Mr. Stuart explained to the marquis that the object of 
my coming was to oiler our assistance in the occupation and de¬ 
fence of Cadiz, and in making the necessary preparations for such 
an event; that we wore only the advance’of a larger corps coming 
from England, to act from ibis side against the common enemy. 
The marquis hesitated, and. after solue speeciies of compliment, 
said his authority did not extend so far : that he must wait fo>- 
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instructions from the central government; and, in the mean time. 
Said he could permit our landing at Port §t.. Marv’s. This I 
declined, as an unnecessary loss of time, and contrary to my 
orders; and it was then agreed to wait for th*e decision of the 
central junta from Seville. I thereupon wrote to Mr. Fro re, and 
sent him a copy of my instructions from sir /. Cradock. 

The decision of the junta was received on the 8th; and 1 re¬ 
ceived a letter from Mr. Frere, which put an end, for the moment, 
to our hope of occupying Cadiz. The reason assigned by the 
junta was of the most flimsy nature, viz. “ That they had ordered • 
two <jf their ow® battalions to occupy Cadiza measure which 
was evidently the thought ot*tilt moment, and a merc^irotext. 

Although I cannot presumfe to judge of the evil political conse¬ 
quences which might arise from such a measure, as alluded to in 
1 •Yore’s, yet I had every reason to believe, as well from the 
opinion of sir G. Smith, as of all others conversant in the senti¬ 
ments of the people of Cadiz, that our landing and occupying the 
place would be a very popular measure. Mr. Frcre’s letter ex¬ 
pressed a groat desire that we should not. appear to have made an 
offer that was refused ; and was desirous that wo should not ini - 
mediately depart, but that we should land and occupy the canton¬ 
ments offered to us. On consulting with sir G. Smith and Mr. 
Stuart., this appeared to he contrary to the grounds on which we 
had sot out; hut as we v'erc equally desirous not to appear at 
variance with the hipanisli government, we agreed to submit to 
Mr. Frere, whether it would not Vo hotter for the troops to remain 
for the present in their transports, as wo had already stated that 
we were in expectation of being immediately joined by a force 
from England, the scene of whose operations was uncertain ; and 
our remaining in the harbour under this idea, would answer every 
purpose Mr. Frere proposed by a landing. 

I had, besides, some military objections to a landing; for, 
without reckoning the uncertainty of an embarkation from Port 
St. Mary’s, I knew.how dilatory all pr<icccdings are in Spain. 
That if we were once placed in the scattered cantonments proposed, 
and we Kad a sudden call for embarkation, above a .week would 
have been lost in effecting it; and from former experience, tjie 
effects of a certajn djsorflpr would, probably, have thrown a largo 
number of our men into the hospitals. It is further evident that 

the detachment cdhld not *havc been re-embarked without some 

• • • 

stain pn the,national honour. If must have very soon marched 
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into the interior of Spain, and thus have involved our country in 
its support, without having obtained the object for which it was 
detached,—the possession of Cadiz. On all these considerations I 
thought it right to’ defer landing, until we should hear further 
from Mr. Frere, to whom both Mr. Stuart and myself wrote, and 
I presume he was satisfied with the reasons given. In all these 
proceedings I had the cordial approbation of sir G. Smith, who, 
notwithstanding unfavourable appearances, seemed sanguine to tho 
last that the point would be carried. I therefore wrote to sir J. 
Cradock, by tho Hope brig, on tho 9th, stating what had been 
done, and that wo Bhould remain in Cadiz harbour (with Mr. 
Frere’s approbation) until wo received orders from him or from 
England. And I wrote, by the sa.no conveyance, to the same 
purport, to I<ord Castlcroagh. 

On tho 15th, wo had tho misfortune to lose sir G. Smith, who 
died that morning; and on tho 18th, I received a letter from Mr. 
Frero, in which ho seemed to havo altered his opinion as to the 
propriety of our occupying Cadiz, and stating that the only modo 
which .appeared to him likely to succeed in obtaining the posses¬ 
sion was my leaving a small part of my detachment there, and 
proceeding with tho rest to join Cuosta’s army; that, as a force 
was expected from England for tho samo purposo for which my 
detachment came, what I left behind might follow me on their 
arrival. 

I confess 1 was much disappointed at this proposal, the whole 
of my detachment not appearing, more than equal to tho charge of 
tho place; but as it had not been laid before trie junta, I considered 
it my duty to state tho objections to it, as they arose out of my 
instructions. Such a measure would have completely committed 
our country, in a particular point, -in tho interior, with a very 
small detachment, a thing which I was instructed his majesty’s 
ministers wished to avoid; whilst tho admittance of a handful of 
men could not bo considered as any possession of the place, where 
there were about four thousand volunteers well drilled. I there¬ 
fore submitted to Mr. Frere, to defer the proposition of this 
measure until the arrival of troops from England, which might be 
looked for, according to his statement, every hour. We should 
be, then, in a condition to take possession of Cadiz effectually, and 
advance, in some point, respectably, towards the enemy. If, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Frere should determine to bring foiward the measure 
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immediately, I further iufonncd him, that I was ready to move 
on, as soon as we could obtain the necessary equipments. 

Mr. Stuart embarked on the 21st, on board the Ambuscade, on 
a secret mission. On the 22d, and before I roceived any further 
communication from Mr. Frere, a popular commotion broko out 
suddenly at Cadiz, in consequence of the meitsure which the junta 
had adopted, of marching some of their own troops into the town, 
as the reason (or rather pretext) for declining to receive us. The 
regiment now on its march in, was composed of Poles, Swiss, and 
other foreigners, deserters from the French army, whoso entrance 
the people were determined to resist. The utmost care was taken 
to prevent our .officers or solders from taking any part whatever 
on this occasion; and, except in some cases where 1 was applied 
to by the governor, for the interference of some British officers as 
•mediators, we steered perfectly clear. It was now evident that 
the people wero favourable to our landing and occupying the town, 
for it was frequently called for during the tumult. 

As soon as I could safely send an account of this commotion to 
Mr. Frere, I despatched an officer (captain Kelly, assistant quar- 
ter-mastcr-general) with a detail. The Fisguard sailed on the 
24tli, for Lisbon and England, by which ship I informed sir J. 
Cradock, as well as lord Castlcreagh, of all that bad passed since 
my last; and just at. that time colonel Roche arrived from Seville. 
He was sent down, by Mr. Frere, to Cadiz, in eonsequencc of 
Mr. Stuart’s mission. I had fill now expected Mr. Frero's deci¬ 
sion, on the subject of the ^rojjosition in bis letter of the IHth; 
but as so much tinee had elapsed, 1 conjectured he might have, 
dropped it for the present; and conceiving that something favour¬ 
able to the object of my mission might be drawn from the present 
state of things, 1 had a full conversation with colonel Roche on 
the subject. He told nfc the junta were dissatisfied with our not 
having accepted the cantonments offered to us; but be did not 
seem to think our views unattainable, particularly at the present, 
moment. I asked his opinion as to the practicability of genera! 
Stuart’s being admitted, with two of my three battalions, into Cadiz, 
if I advanced with the third to Seville to join the fortieth regi¬ 
ment, thus making.qn equal division of my force. Colonel Roche 
was of opinion that- tins would be acceded to; and I, therefore, 
despatched him,* as‘soon as possible, with a proposal to this effect'to 
Mr. Frere. t Though twu^ battalions could not be considered a 
sufficient garrison, yet’, from the evident popularity’ of our troops, 
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and the speedy expectation of a reinforcement from England, 1 
thought it would bo Vxtrcjnely proper to make the trial. It also 
appeared to me that by advancing to Seville I should not run 
much risk of invoking those two battalions in any operations before 
the arrival of general Sherbrooke, which could embarrass him in 
the execution of the Orders he might bring from home. 

This proposition certainly exceeded any thing authorised by my 
instructions, but, 1 trust, the circumstances will be found to war¬ 
rant it. 

, After colorful Roche’s departure for Seville, captain Kelly re¬ 
turned from thence, on the 2(ith, with a verbal confidential message 
from Mr. Here, stating that marshal Soult was marching from 
< lallicia into Portugal, in three columns, and that Mr. Frere 
woidd write to me by express, or by next post. On the 27th, I 
received this promised letter, enclosing the copy of an intercepted* 
letter from Soult to Joseph Buonaparte; and Mr. Frere expresses 
his opinion that my detachment may now be more useful in Por¬ 
tugal than at Cadiz. 

Knowing, as I did before I left Lisbon, that every proper step 
was taking for evacuating Portugal, in case of necessity, and that 
nothing else than succours from home could enable sir John Cra- 
dnek to hold his ground there, it became more than ever necessary 
to ascertain whether his army will be received into Cadiz, in case 
of the evacuation of Portugal. In cacc the present negotiation 
succeeded, I had arranged with admiral Purvis to send a frigate 
with the intelligence to Lisbon immediately. If it failed, every 
thing was in readiness to sail with the deta6hmcnt thither; for, 
although the assistance I should bring might not be‘sufficient of 
itself to mnko any alteration in the resolutions already taken, yet, 
if reinforcements arrived from England, we should be a welcome 
addition. 

On the morning of the 2d of March I received a letter from 
colonel Itoche, dated February 28, stating that my proposition 
had not yet been decided on, but that it would be taken into con¬ 
sideration that day. He expressed much apprehension of a party 
in the French interest. 

The morning of the 3d having passed without any letter from 
Mr. Frere or colonel Roche, as 1 had been assured by the latter 
I should receive, at furthest by the post of that manning, I de¬ 
spatched another courier, dreading sonv} accidesit. In the after¬ 
noon, however, I received a long and important letter from Mr. 
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Frere, from which I concluded the negotiation had failed (although 
he did not say so in terms); and a letter I received shortly after¬ 
wards from colonel Roche confirmed this failure. Mr. Frere’s 
letter entered very minutely into the state of the Spanish and 
French armies; mentioned the failure of Soult’s attempt, to pene¬ 
trate into Portugal by the Minho, and the improbability of his 
persisting in it, from the position of the Spanish army, assisted by 
the Portuguese. He then points out, in strong terms, the essen¬ 
tial use my detachment could be of at Tarragona, in giving spirit 
and vigour to the cause in that country, where it is Inost in need, 
of support. 

As the return of my detachment to Portugal, except in the case 
of resisting the enemy, would not have a favourable appearance; 
and the proceeding to Tarragona would so evidently shew our de¬ 
termination to support the general cause, and leave the Spanish 
government without an excuse afterwards for refusing to admit 
our troops into Cadiz, it was my 1 intention to have complied with 
Mr. Frere’s solicitations, as the employment of my detachment on 
the sea-coast would easily admit of its being afterwards withdrawn, 
without committing any other British force for its support; and 
the motives urged by Mr. Frere were so strong, that i scarcely 
thought myself vindieable in hesitating to comply. 

1 accordingly’ wrote on the night of the .'!d March to this effect 
to Mr. Frere, sir J. Cradock, and lord Castlereagh. But on the 
4th, in the evening, captain Cooke, of the Coldstream guards, 
arrived from England with despatches for general Sherbrooke, 
who had not yet arrived. Captain Cooke canie in the Eclair brig 
of war, and ‘had stopped at. Lisbon, which he left again on the 
evening of the 2d, and brought, me a message to the following 
purport from sir J. Cradock, viz? “ That he was determined to 
defend Portugal to the utmost of his power; that in this situation 
he considered my detachment as the choice jpart of his little army; 
that the enemy were actually on the borders, though there was 
not yet any intelligence of their having^entered Portugal; and 
that unless some extraordinary circumstance, of which lie could 
form no idea, prevented it, he should look for my immediate re¬ 
turn to Lisbon.” 

This order, of course, put an end to all further deliberation. 

7 m 0 0 1 

The idea of proceeding to Tarragona.was abandoned. I wrote to 
this effect to JUr. Frere, anj{ embarked at midnight on the 4th. 
Contrary winds dctufncU in Cadiz harbour llu: whole of the .Oth 
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but on the 6th the fleet sailed, and arrived in the Tagus on 
the 12th. 

I trust, in the whole of these proceedings, in a very intricate 
and delicate situation, an honest and anxious desire has been 
evinced on my part, to accomplish the object of my mission; the 
failure of which, I km persuaded, will be found to arise from the 
apprehensions and disunion of the central junta, and not from the 
inclinations of the people of Cadiz. 

(Signed) J. R. Mackenzie, 

Major-general. 

Lisbon, March 13, 1809. 


No. X. 

COMMUNICATIONS WITH MINISTERS—NEGLECT 
OF PORTUGAL. 

SECTION I. 

Mr. Canning to Mr. Villiers , January 24, 1809. 

“ You nro aware, by my despatch, *No. 4, of the 24th of De¬ 
cember, enclosing copies, &c. &c. that, in the event of the 
evacuation of Portugal, by the force under sir J. Cradock's 
command, an event rendered the more probhble by the transac¬ 
tions in Gallicia." 

Lord Castlereagh to sir*J. Cradock, February 6. 

“ Should you be compelled to evacuate PortugalSfc. 

Admiral Berkely to sir J. Cradock, February 6. 

“ The period of the British army’s stay in this place appearing 
to draw near to its conclusion." 


SECTION II. 

i i , 

Sir J. Cradock to colonel Guard, January 3. 

“ The garrisons of Elvas and Almrf.la have 1 'engaged my most 
serious thoughts.”—“ But, as they were occupied by the ,com- 
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mand of his majesty’s ministers, and we remain without any 
fresh instructions under the “present criticaf circumstances 

Sir J. Cradock to general Richard Steward, January 10. 

11 I feel what a risk I run in thus leaving Lisbon defencoless, 
but I. obey the original orders of government 

Sir J. Cradock to general Richard Stewart, January 12. , 

“ We are still without any instructions whatever from 
England .” 

Sir J ^Cradock to ctiptain Halkct, January*\3. 

“ Though we cannot say when it may take place, and it shall 
bo deferred to the last moment, in hopes of hearing from 
•England, yet I believe it to be our duty to prepare every thing 
for the event of an embarkation.” 

Sir J. Cradock to admiral Berkely, January 17. 

“ I lament to say that there appears nothing beforo us but the 
resolution to remain in Portugal to the last proper moment, 
awaiting orders from England .” 

Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Frcre, January 10. 

“ With our force inferior and ill-composed, as it is, we are 
determined to remain to the last proper moment, in the hopes 
of receiving orders from England •” 

Sir J. Cradock to admiral Berkely, February 9. 

“ The orders wo daily expect may be cither for immediate 
embarkation, or to maintain Portugal —“ I am pursuaded 
we have but this one wish, which is to act for the credit of our 
country, and endeavour, under the want of all information, to 
discover what may be the object of the government we serve.” 

Sir J. Cradockt to general Mackenzie, February 26. 

“ Since the 14th of January wc are without instructions from 
England .” 
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SKCTION III. 

Sir J. Crudock to Mr. Villiers, January 15. 

“ What, appears to bo my duty is to keep the fixed idea that the 
tinny in Portuyal should remain to the last moment." 

Sir J. Cradock to Mr. Villiers, February 15. 

“ 1 am jifrst favoured with your communication about the dan¬ 
gerous effects likely to be produced by the measure of withdrawing 
the troops ftom Lisbon to occupy the military position of Oyeras, 
Passo d’Areos, Arc. [ fear (though the contrary was intended to be 
expressly stated) that yon are led into the idea that the position in 
question was solely intended for embarkation. My avowed design' 
was to await (in a military post suited to our force) orders from 
Kngland, or to defend ourselves with reasonable prospect of 
success against any attempt from the enemy, or even from thence 
to make a forward movement, should future events lead to such a 
proceeding."—“ What I must object to is to take up a false 
position, say Alcantara, or other heights about the town, which 
would only defend a certain position and leave the remainder to 
the power of the enemy, one which we must leave upon his ap¬ 
proach and seek another bearing the appearance of flight and yet 
not securing our retreat. The whole having announced tho 
intention to defend Lisbon, but giving up that idea upon tho 
appearance of the enemy: for positions liable to be turned on 
every side cannot be persevered in by an inferior force.”-—■“ My 
political reasoning upon this subject was contained in the letter I 
wrote the admiral, and, I must repeat, it continues unweakened,” 
Arc.—“ After your strong representations'of this morning, I shall 
certainly not persevere; and, ns there is no instant necessity for 
the measure, will await the progress of events.” 
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No. XI. 

STATE AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE FORCE UNDER 
SIR J. CRADDOCK, JANUARY *0, ISO!), EX¬ 
TRACTED FROM TIIE IIEAD-QUARTER STATES. 


Disposable for the Field. 


Garrisons. 

Artillery. 

Men. 

Cavalry. 

Men. 

Infantry. 

Men. 

General Richard Stewart. 

Santa rein 

08 

i w« 

2 ,taa 

Saecafcm 

!fr 

loa 

1,150 

General A I* Kenzie. 

Lisbon 

« 

5 la 

a • ■ • 

General Cottfin. 


105 

.. 230 attached todilVeient battalions. 

87a 4,178 

Total 3.2« 

Garrisons. 

Artillery. 

Men. 

C'stvalrv. 
Men. ’ 

Infantry. 

Men. 


Almeida 

38 

. • 

1,110 


Elvas 

83 

• . 

070 


Oporto 

• * 

.. 

37a 


Lisbon and 

Forts 315 

• * 

2,082 


Total 

ISO 

• • 


6,170 


General tola! 10,3'Ja 


Note.—F.very man eatable of bearing arms is included in this slate. 


ORDEll ’OF BATTLE, APRIL 0, ] SOD, C ALDAS. 

Sir J. Cradock, <;uinmauder-in-chicf. 

Major-general SheibrooLe, second ia command. 

Artillery.—Major-General llowarth. Cavalry.—Major-general Cotton. 

Under arms. 


Mi'ii. 

First line, live brigades 10,118 

Second lini^ three brigades 3,810 

Reserve, one brigade 1 , Hr<H 

• Cavalry SOI) 


10,880 


Total 
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STATE OF THE. ARMY UNDER SIR A. WELLESLEY, 

' APRIL 22. 

Head-quarters, Leyria. 


Under arms. 

Sick. 

Command. 

Effective, 


Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Artillery 

• 441 

88 

408 

937 

Cavalry 

1,439 

13 

418 

1,870 

Infantry 

10,539 

1,937 

314 

18,790 

Total 

18,410 

2,038 

1,140 

21,597 


01b 

31b. 

Howitzers 


Number of guns 

20 

fi 

4 



Total . 3e 


STATE OF SIR A. WELLESLEY’S ARMY, MAY 1, 

1809. 


Artillery. 

Men. 

1,413 


Head-quarters, Coimbra. 


Cavnlry, 

Men. 

3,074 


Infantry. 

Men* 

19,510 


Waggon train. Total rank and file. 

Men. Men. 


230 


Deduct 


l Hospital 
i Absent 


24,227 

2,357 

1,217 


Total present under anna 20,053 


STATE OF SIR A. M'ELLKSLEY’s ARMY, JUNE 25, 

1809. « 

Head-quarters, Abrantcs. 

Artillery. Cavalry. Infantry. Waggon train. Total rank and file. 
Men. Men. Men. 1 Men. . Men. 

1,680 3,730 21,207 40G 20,995 

Deduct $ Hos P* tal 3,240 

ueuuct ^ Commands 1,390 

30 Pieces of artillery. -- 

Total present under arms 22,353 


STATE OF SIR A., WELI.ESLE v’s ARMY, JULY 25, 

1809. ' 

Head-quarters, Talavcra. , 

Artillery. Cavalry. Infantry. Waggon train. Total rank and file. 

Men. Men. Men. Men. Men. 

1,584 8,734 29,094 398 35,410 


30 Pieces of artillery. 


Total present under arms 28,987 
Deduct regiments <^n march , 9,141 


Real present under arms 19,846 
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STATE OF SIR A. WELLESLEY^ ARM, SEPTEMBER 

25, 1809.' 


Artillery. Cavalry. 
Men. Men. 

1,947 4,273 

In Hospital 
Command and missing 


Head-quarters, Badajos. 


Infantry. 
Men. 
28,409 
8,827 l 
2,520 } 


Waggon train. Total rank and file. 
Men, Men. 

389 35,018 

Total absent 11,353 


Total present underarms 23,705 


No. XII. 


SECTION I. 


MARSHAL BERESFOltD TO Sill J. CliADOCK. 


March 29, 1809. 


SIR, 

I have the honour to annex your excellency a copy of requi¬ 
sitions, from their excellencies the government of this kingdom, 
for the speedy succouring of Oporto, which your excellency is 
informed is so immediately in danger, from the approach of the 
French army, whose advance posts are now within four leagues 
of that town. 

I annex, for the information of your excellency, the instruc¬ 
tions which/ under the existing circumstances, I had issued to 
the general, commanding beyond the Douro; but tho object of 
which has been frustrated by ovents, at once unfortunate and 
melancholy. 

The corps of brigadier-general Victoria, consisting of two 
battalions of the lino, which, on the appearance of the urgent 
danger in the north, I had directed to cross the Douro, are now 
in Oporto, as is the 'second battalion of the Lusitanian legion, part 
of the regiment of Valen^a, and some regiments of militia; but I 
cannot get any return of the troops there, though, 1* understand, 
the number is considerable; and to this must be added a consi¬ 
derable number"of ordenanza from without, and the armed popu¬ 
lation which,will, J understand, amotuit to eight or ten thousand 
men, and of the arriTs 'come from England,* three thousand stand 
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that were sent to the army north of the Douro, are probably now 
in Oporto, with a proportion of ammunition. I have thought it 
right to give this statement of the actual state of things at Oporto, 
as far as I can get,information of, that your excellency may be 
aware of it; and it is with regret that I farther add that there 
prevails, in the town* the greatest anarchy and insubordination,— 
and that, in short, by the latest accounts, the populace entirely 
govern the law, civil and military. 

Upon the subject of marching a British force to Oporto under 
the actual <yrcumstanccs, and under the consideration of the 
various points from w’hich the enemy at present threaten us, we 
had yesterday a full discussion, and which renders it unnecessary 
for me now to recapitulate the seve-al reasons which induced me 
to submit to your excellency’s consideration the propriety of ad¬ 
vancing the British force to Leyria, to be then pushed on to. 
Oporto, or otherwise, as the information from different parts mliy 
render expedient. But my principal reason was that, as there 
appeared an intention of co-operation (of which, however, there 
is no certainty) between the marshals Victor and Soult, it would 
bo most desirable, by either driving back or overcoming one 
before the other could give his co-operating aid to defeat their 
plan, and if we should, or not, be able. To do this would be 
merely a matter of calculation of time, as, supposing, on our 
arrival at Leyria, Oporto offered a prospect of holding out till 
we could reach it, and that Victor continued his southern pursuit 
of Cuesta, lie would get so distant from us, as'to permit the army, 
pushing from Leyria to Oporto, 1 without apprehension from the 
army of Victor, who, by the time he could possibly .hear of our 
movement, would be in the Sierra Morena, which would clearly 
show’ that his principle object, and from which be did not seem 
willing to be diverted, w-as either the destruction of Cuesta’s army, 
to enter more securely into Portugal, or to push to Seville; but, at 
all events, he would be* too distant to .give us Apprehensions of 
any surprise upon this capital, as we have daily information of his ] 
movements, and which would enable us, wherever we were in 
Portugal, even to reach it before him. If, however, the .final co¬ 
operation of 'these two armies is intended for .the conquest of this 
kingdom, and that (Soult docs not think that of his army from 
Gallicia and that ‘from Salamanca sufficient,' then he will 
satisfy himself, until Victor is ready tq act with him, t in the pos¬ 
session of the country ‘beyond the Douro, 'where he will refresh 
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and rest his troops, re-equip them, and otherwise provide them, to 
be ready for the projected -co-operatioiS,—whilst the army from 
Salamanca will, probably, satisfy itself with the capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Almeida, and act and wait in conjunction with 
Soult, both waiting till Viator has settled hiq present objects, and 
then all co-operating. 

It is for your excellency to judge, under the actual circum¬ 
stances, of the propriety of this movement towards Oporto, dot 
only for the British troops, but, also, of those of the allies, as, by 
my instructions, I must consider you as commanding the allied 
armies; and the*time is now certainly arrived, for what efforts 
they can make* being combined undoubtedly, their being employed 
in separate projects will cau#e each falling separately, and without 
advantage to the common cause. 

' , I would, however, certainly, under present circumstances, be 
unwilling to send the few troops I could spare from the army, 
between the Tagus and the. Mondcgo, to Oporto, as, unsupported 
by British, I fear it would he losing so many men, that on a 
future occasion, with such support, may weigh in the scale; and 
indeed, the very insubordinate state of the troops, of which I 
have just received a second report and complaint, from general 
Miranda, would render it highly unwise to send them to a town 
in the state that Oporto now is, where the best disposed 
troops, except a great body went there, if they were not debauched 
to insubordination, would be borne down by the multitude; and it 
is to be feared that jvhatever Portuguese troopB enter the town 
will fall with it, as the temper of the people prevents the possi¬ 
bility of even any preparations for retreat, in case of misfortune, 
to the outward and very extended lines of defence. Having 
stated so much, I must leave* the question to your excellency, &c. 

I have the honour, &c. 

W. C. Beresford, 

SIR J. CRADOCK TO .MARSHAL BERESFORD. 

Lisbon, March 2f9, 1809. 

DEAR SIR, 

I have the h«a<*tr to acknowledge, at the earliest moment, 
your excellency's letter of this evening, conveying a copy of the 
request from the regfney, ffec. that I should move the British 
troops*to thq succour of Oporto, at this moment menaced, &c. 

VOL. IT. *2 L. 
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Upon a subject of such importance, 1 experience considerable 
relief, that the general view of approaching circumstances has 
been, for a length of time, within my reflection, and that all my 
reasoning (whatever it may be) has been transmitted to the go¬ 
vernment in England ( , and the part I am now called upon to act 
is simply but the execution of those measures I have long thought 
it prudent to pursue, and which the present critical and in¬ 
volved stato of affairs seem to confirm and give no reason to alter 
in any part. 

It has always appeared, to my judgement, that the enemy has but 
two objects to attain in this kingdom. The posression of Lisbon 
and Oporto, I believe it to be universally admitted, and I need 
not point out to your discrimination the infinitely superior value 
of the former above the latter. There arc such positive local dis¬ 
advantages attached to Oporto, independent of its remote positiqn,' 
that, no military disposition, in which a small English army is to 
bear part, can apply. It pains me, therefore, to decline obedience 
to an application from so high an authority as the governors of 
the kingdom. It may be their duty to make the request, though 
I much doubt if their judgement goes along with it; but it appears 
to bo mine not to transfer the small British force, under my com¬ 
mand, (totally inadequate to separate objects,) from the defence of 
this part of the kingdom to the very doubtful succour of a place 
two hundred miles distant, and by a movement to the north with 
this professed view, feel myself engaged in a war that leaves 
Lisbon and the Tagus defenceless and unprotected from the in¬ 
roads of other bodies of the enemy that may be prepared to com¬ 
bine in a general invasion. 

I shall hasten, therefore, from all general observation, to the 
exact case before us, and state, in a’concise manner, our actual 
situation, leaving to your judgement, how far it may be necessary 
to communicate some particulars that^rolate to the British army, 
and lay before the governors and your excellency the best ideas 
l can form for the employment of the British auxiliary force, in 
conjunction with the Portuguese, for the ultimate protection of 
Portugal under the pressure of all existing circumstances. » 

■ It may be granted that the enemy, with a force from seventeen 
to twenty thousand, a considerable portion \jf which (it is said 
five thousand) is cavalry, i» directly menacing Oporto, there is 
reason to believe that the division at Vialavntinca, estimated from 
nine to twelve thousand, with a powerful force of. artillery, is 
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moving to Ciudad Rodrigo, either for the investment of that 
place, or to act in conjunction with general Soult, by an advance 
into the Upper Beira. In the present view it is necessary to 
state, with the weight it so well deserves, that the united forces 
of generals Victor and Sebastiani are, apparently, pursuing 
general Cuesta, just retiring before them; but it appears that a 
part of the enemies had diverged to Merida, and had spread alarm 
and dismay, even to the town of Badajos, on the frontiers *uf 
Portugal, from whence, to the heights of Almeida, or the opposite 
of Lisbon, through the whole of the Alemtcjo: except the weal? 
garrison of Elvaa, there is nothing to interrupt the immediate 
passage. 

Against such an attempt from tho onemy I derive no security 
from the contiguity of general Cuesta’s army; for, besides the 
•general disinclination he has so strongly marked to the British 
character, he has other objects to pursue, and his principal wish 
is to gain time for the organization of his own force. To a person 
so well acquainted with Portugal, and the circumstances of the 
present hour, as your excellency is, it is quite superfluous to enter 
upon further details, &c. It is only required to lay before you, in 
confidence, tho exact amount of the British forces, as the real point 
upon which the whole subject depends : I may state it at twelvo 
thousand effective men, to take the field, if the necessary garrison 
to maintain Lisbon in some tranquillity, and retain possession of tho 
maritime forts is lefj. It may be increased to fourteen thousand, 
if these points are risked; but evtyi to gain tho advantage of num¬ 
bers to so limited a force, I cannot recommend the measure, for 
the anarchy that prevails at Oporto, and would he, perhaps, worse 
at Lisbon, is more to be dreaded than the presence of an enemy, 
and may render all exertion useless. The necessary means of 
transport for our army, notwithstanding every effort, from tho 
earliest moment, are quite inadequate, and pot more than two and 
a half brigades of artillery ^fifteen guns) can be equipped. To ad¬ 
venture upon an advance to Oporto, two hundred miles from 
Lisbon, when the Very object is, perhaps, at this moment lost, 

, seems to* be a point only ip gratify the good feelings of every 
soldier, hut quite o|>f)osed to the sober dictates of the under¬ 
standing, and thg.ulftim&te view of things. If the British army 
sets out with the declared object to Succour Oporto, or expel the 
enemy, the irapres&qp pn tike public mind i§ the same; nothing 
but tlye accomplishment will suit the English character; and I 

2 i. 2 
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confess that the best reasoning of my judgement, upon every 
public and private principle, for the credit of the British army, 
and the hope of any effectual assistance from the Portuguese 
nation is, that the British troops should never make one retrograde 
step : from that moment I will date the extinction of all Portu¬ 
guese aid, military as well as civil. The British army, from its 
description, may,disregard this common occurrence in war, but I 
am persuaded, in the present state of the Portuguese army, and 
with the sentiments of suspicion now alive, all explanation would 
•be vain, and that it would be left to the small body of English, 
alone, to sustain the whole future conflict. 

1 have now only to state what my* inferior judgement points out; 
and sis the arduous situation of comimtnd is allotted to me, I must 
try to execute to the best of my power. I shall remain faithful 
to my first principles, and persevere in the defence of Lisbon and 
the Tagus. I invite the co-operation of the Portuguese force, 
and, under your guidance and auspicious control, I look to a very 
powerful accession of strength. I am convinced nothing -will be 
done by them in detached parties or in any isolated situation. 
They will acquire confidence by number, and emulation will arise, 
a rapid discipline will ensue from their connection with us, and 
the whole, animated by your presence, will give the best promise of 
success. Until we have consulted again I shall not say whether 
our general position should be at Lurniar, extending the whole 
right to Saccavem, or any other station more i,n advance. At this 
moment I have only to express tjfie 'indispensable circumstance of 
some fixed basis, upon which the allied army will act, and by our 
united strength try to counteract the peculiar disadvantages that 
attends the defence of Portugal from positions that cannot be 
properly embraced, and always leave come part exposed. 

Allow me to conclude, with the solemn expression of my own 
conviction, that nothing will give so much chance of a prosperous 
result to the arduous scene in which we are engaged (either as to 
reality or view) as the knowledge to the engmy, that, before he 
conquers Portugal, he must defeat an army of some magnitude, 
determined jo fight him, and awaitingjiis approach, unbioken and ^ 
not exposed to the danger of a false movement. Such a con¬ 
quest cannot be an easy one, and must ptovev . if he pursue it, a 
powerful diversion in favour of Spain. 

It will gain me the, sincerest, pleasure, 

John Cradock. 
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No. XIII. 

JUSTIFICATORY EXTRACTS RELATING TO THE 
CONDUCT OF MARSHAL \sOUl.T. 

Captain Brotherton to colonel Donkin, (quarter-master-ge¬ 
neral,) Lamego, March 17, 1809. 

“ The enemy has, however, on this occasion, practised those 
arts which Frenchman aro so expert in—circulating proclamations 
and insidiously abandoning? fyr a moment, their usifhl system of 
terror, plunder, and desolation, treating the inhabitants with 
feigned moderation and kindness .” 

‘Sir J. Cradock to lord Castlereagh, April 20, 1809, Cnidus. 

“ It also appears to be the object of the enemy to ingratiate 
himself with the populace of Oporto, by even feeding them 
and granting other indulgences.”—“ It is also said that a 
Portuguese legion, to consist of six thousand men, has been 
instituted.” 

Extract from Soull's Official Report of the expedition to 

» Portugal. 

“ Dans, quinze jours. Lea villes do Braga, Oporto, Bace/los, 
Viana, Villa de C*ondc, Ptfvoa de Bureau, Fcira, et Ovar, 
eurent exprime leurs* veeux, des nombreuses deputations so ren- 
dirent a Oporto pour les reinettru au marechal Soult et le prior 
de le faire parvenir a l’empereur. Des adresses qui renfer- 
maient l’expression de ce vtj-u etaient couverts de plus de trente 
mitlc signatures du clorge, de la noblesse, des negocians, et du 
peuple."—“ Pendaiit son sejour a Oporto. Le M. Soult lit des 
proclamations et rendit diVers arretes sur l’administration et la 
police de la province Entre Minho e Dop.ro. 11 noinma au nom 
de l’empereur aux emplois qui etaient vacans et apres avoir reyu 
la manifestation politique des habitants ii organiza la gardo 
national ainsi qu’une'legion^e cinq bataiilons.”—“ Aucume con¬ 
tribution ne fut w /fupPi * GS fends trouves dans les caisses royales 
sulfirent pour fournir aux besoins*des troupes, et mime pour 
donner de $ocours*a^x t Pigtugais.” 
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Intercepted letter If th% duke of Dahnatia's to general La 
Martinierc, Orense, March 2, 1809. 

“ J’ai reyu vbtre ftettre du 27 Jan. j’eprouve toutes les dispositions 
quo vous avez faitcs je vous ai deja dit quo vous pouviez disposer 
pour le service des fonds qui sont dans la caisse royale de Tuy. 
Faitcs entrcr en.yille le plus de subsistence que vous pourriez. Si 
de* valence on vous tire de coups de canon envoyez lews des 
bombcs,. Bientot vous pourrez mettre les chevaux au vert, mais 
faites les garden Dans les equipages qui sont a Tuy. II y’a douze 
cent pair do souliers, de cuir pour un egal nomb^e et un pep de 
drap, vous pouvez en disposer pour«vbtre troupe. Ralliez au depdt 
general tout ce qui appartient au corps d’urmee et qui etoit reste 
en arrierc, ainsi vous auricz bientot une petite armee qui se 
soutiendra d’ellc memo et faire la police dans le province dont vous 
devez tirer de quoi vivre, soignez bien les hospitaux et n’envoiez 
personno sur Ilibidavia. J’espcre que sous peu je vous aurai ouvert 
une autre communication, le province d’Orence est en trbs grande 
partie pacific, jc marclic sur les debris du corps de a ilomana pour 
en finir avec oux, ils sont du cote de Monterey. Si apres cet 
expedition il y avoit encore en Gallicc des troubles, je reviendrai 
avec toute mon armee pour les appaiser et alors malheur a coux 
qui les auroicnt occasionne: je veux la paix et la tranquilite, 
que les habitans se livrent "dux travalix de la campagnc, qu’ils 
soient protcgCs et que la troupe se conduise.bien. Les mutins 
et les malintentiones Francois ef ESpagnols, doivent Hre sevire- 
ment panics. II faut de terns en terns des examples. Je crois 
quo vous pourriez corresponds avec moi par des gehs du pays. 
Mais il faut bien leur payer ou leur promettre, qu’en arrivant 
pres de moi ils le seront genereusement et prendre de gages 
'pour repondro de leur fidelite, donnez do vos nouvellcs au general 
Marc hand. Pour le ipvme moyen dite au colonel l’Abbeville do 
bien mettre en etat son artillerie. 

y Maiveciial duc .de Dalmatie.” 
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No. XIV. 

SIR A. WELLESLEV TO SIR J. CllADOCK. 

* Lisbon , April 23. 

Mr. Villiers will have informed you of ^ray arrival hero 
yesterday, and of the concurrence of my opinion with that which 
you appear to entertain in respect to the further movements to the 
northward. I conclude that you will have determined to halt tlu> 
army at Leyria., I think that, before any further steps are taken 
in respect to Boult, it •would be desirable to considc^ the situation 
of Victor; how far ho is scumbled to make an attack upon Por¬ 
tugal, and the means of defence of the east of Portugal while 
' t}ie British will be to the northward, and, eventually, the means 
of defence of Lisbon and tho Tagus, in case this attack should 
be made upon the country. 

All these subjects must have been considered by you; and, I 
fear, in no very satisfactory light, as you appear to have moved 
to the northward unwillingly: and I should be glad to talk them 
over with you. 

In order to consider of somo of them, and to make various 
arrangements, which can be made only here, I have requested 
marshal Beresford to com*o here, if he should not deem his absence 
from the Portuguese troops, in the present slate, likely to be 
disadvantageous to the public service; and 1 have directed bint 
to let you know whether he will come or not. 

It might, probably, also be more agreeable and convenient to 
you to see me here than with tho army; and if this should be 
the case, it would be a most convenient arrangement to me to meet 
you here. I beg, however, that you will consider this proposition 
only in a view to your own convenience and wishes. If you 
should, however, choose to come, I shall be very much obliged 
to you if you wjjl bring with you the adjutant-general and 
quarter-master-^eneral, the chief engineer and tho commanding 
officer o*f the artillery, and the commissary. 

Ever yours, &c. 

Arthur Welx.esi.ey-. 

N.B. Some paragraphs of a priVjite nature are omitted. 
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No. XV. 

Extracts of a Letter from Sir Arthur Wellesley to lord 
Castlcrcagh, Lisbon, April 24, 1809. 

I arrived here on Saturday, and found that sir John Cradock 
and general Beresford had moved up the country, to the north¬ 
ward, with the troops under their command respectively; the 
former to Leyria, and the latter to Thomar. Sy: John Cradock, 
however, do^s not appear to have entertained any decided inten¬ 
tion of moving forward; on tho conimry, indeed, he appears, by 
his letters to Mr.Villiers, to have intended to go no further till 
he should hear that Victor’s movements were decided, and, there- ' 
fore, I consider affairs in this country to be exactly in the state 
in which, if I found them, it was the intention of the king’s 
minister that I should assume the command; and, accordingly, I 
propose to assume it as soon as I shall communicate with sir John 
Cradock. I have written to him, and to general Beresford, to 
apprize him that I conceive advantage will result from our meeting 
hero, and l expect them both here as soon as possible. In respect 
to the enemy, Soult is still at Oporto, and he has not pushed his 
posts to the southward further than the river Vouga. He has 
nothing in Tras os Montes since the loss of Chaves, of which 
you have been most probably apprized; but he has some posts on 
the river Tamega, which divides that province from Minho, and 
it is supposed that he wishes to reserve for himself thfe option of 
retreating through Tras os Montes into Spain, if he should find 
it necessary. General Silveira, \vith ,a Portuguese corps, is in 
Tras os Montes, but I am not acquainted with its strength or 
its composition. General Inpissc, who commands the French 
corps which, it was supposed, when l left England, was marching 
from Salamanca into Portugal, has turned off to his left, and has 
marched along the Portuguese frontier to Alcantara, where he 
crossed tho Tagus, and thence he went to Merida, on the Gua- 
diana, where he is in communication with, indeed I may say, part 
of the army of Victor; he has an advayfccd^pogt at Montejo, 
nearer to the Portuguese frontier than Merida. Victor has con¬ 
tinued at Medellin since the action withtCuest^ f he is either for¬ 
tifying that post, or making an entrenched camp there. Cupsta 
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is at Derena, collecting a force again, which, it is said, will soon 
be twenty-five ^ thousand infantry and, six thousand cavalry, a 
part of them good troops; I know nothing of the marquis de la 
Romana, or of anything to the northward of Portugal. I intend 
to move upon Soult, as soon as I can. make some arrangements 
upon which I can depend for the defence of* the Tagus, either to 
impede or delay Victor’s progress, in case ho should come in while 
I am absent. I should prefer an attack upon Victor, in concert 
with Cuesta, if Soult was not in possession of a fertile province 
of this kingdom and of the favourite town of OpcJtto, of which 
it is^ most desirable to deprive him; and if any operation upon 
Victor, connected with Cuastq’s movements, did not*require time 
to concert it, which may a^-#Sll be employed in dislodging Soult 
from the north of* Portugal. If Soult should go, I think it most 
* advisable, for many reasons, in which I need not enter at present, 
to act upon the defensive in the north of Portugal, and to bring 
the British army to the eastern frontier. If the light brigade 
should not have left England, when you receive this letter, 1 trust 
that you will send them oft' without loss of time; and I request 
you to desire the officer commanding them to endeavour to get 
intelligence, as he will go along the coast, particularly at Aveiro 
and the mouth of the Mondego; and I wish that he should stop 
at the latter place for orders, if he should find that the British 
army is engaged in operatkras to the northward, and if he should 
not already have received orders at Aveiro. The twenty-third 
dragoons might also receive directions to a similar purport. The 
hussars, I conclude,* have sailed *before this time. We are much 
in want of*craft here; now that we are going to carry on an 
operation to the northward constant convoys will be necessary, 
and the admiral does not appear <o have the means in his power 
of supplying all that fs required of him. The twonty-tburth 
regiment arrived this day. See. Sec. 

(Signed) “ Ahtjiur Wellesley.” 
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No. XVI. 

LETTER FROM SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY TO LORD 
CASTLEREAGII. 

Abrantes, June 22, 1809. 

MY LOUD, 

Wh6n I wrote to you last I was in hopes that I should have 
marched before this time, but tho money is not yet arrived. 
Things are i'.n their progress as they were when I wrote oh the 
17th. Tho French arc continuing .their retreat. Sebastiani has 
also fallen back towards Toledo, and Venegas has advanced, and 
Cuesla had his head-quarters atTruxillo, on tho 19th. Iam 
apprehensive that you will think I have delayed my march unne¬ 
cessarily since my arrival upon the Tagus. But it was, and is, 
quite impossible to move without money. Not only wero the 
officers and soldiers in the greatest distress, and the want of 
money the cause of many of the disorders of which 1 have had 
occasion to complain; but we can no longer obtain the supplies of 
the country, or command its resources for the transport of our 
own supplies either by land or by water. Besides this, the army 
required rest, after their expedition to the frontiers of Gallicia, 
and shoes, and to be furbished up in different ways; and I was 
well aware that, if necessity had not obliged me to halt at the 
present moment, I should have been compeLed to make a longer 
halt some time hence. To all this add, that, for some time after 
1 ciune here, I believed that the French were retiring, (as appears 
by my letters to your lordship,) and that I should have no oppor¬ 
tunity of striking a blow against them, even if I could have 
marched. I hope that you will attend to my requisitions for 
money; not only am I in want, but the Portuguese government, 
to whom Mr. Villiers sa^s that we owe £125,000. I repeat, that 
we most have £200,000 a month, from England, till I write you 
that 1 can do without it; in which sum I include £40,000 a 
month for die Portuguese government, to pay for twenty thousand 
men. If the Portuguese government are ,to receive a larger sum 
from Great Britain, the suip to be sent to "Portugal must be 
proportionably increased. Besides thi^, money must be sent to 
pay the Portuguese dtibt and our debts in Portugal. There are, 
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besides, debts of sir John Moore’s army still duo in Spain, wiiich 
I am called upon to pay. In short, we must have £125,000, and 
£200,000 a month, reckoning from the beginning of May, &c. 
&c. 

(Signed) “ Artiivk Wellesley.” 


No. XVII. 


LETTER FROM LORD WELLINGTON TO THE MARQUIS 

WELLESLEY. 


Badajos, October 30, 1809. 

MY LOUD, 

I havo had the honour of receiving your excellency’s despatch, 
(marked I.) of tho 17th instant, containing a copy of your note 
to M. do Garay, of the 8 th of September, and a copy of his note, 
in answer to your excellency, of the 3d of October. 

I am not surprised that M. de Garay should endeavour to 
attribute to the irregularities of the English commissariat the 
deficiencies of supplies ang means of transport experienced by the 
British army in its late service in Spain; I am not disposed to 
justify the Engliah^commiss^riat where they deserve blame; but 
I must think it bull justice to them to declare that the British 
army is indebted to their exertions for the scanty supplies it 
received. 

From some of the statement? contained in M. de Garay’s note 
it would appear that the British army had suffered no distress 
during the late service; others have a tendency to prove that great 
distress was suffered, at a very early period, by both armies; 
particularly the quotation of a letter from general Cuesta, of the 
1st of August, Jin Answer to a complainl which I am supposed to 
have mjide, that the Spanish troops and their prisoners were 
better supplied thy# the British army. The answer to all these 
statements is a reference to the fact that the army suffered gireat 
distress for waffrtf provisions, forage, and means of equipment; 
and, although th*t distress might h&ve been aggravated, it could 
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not, have been occasioned by the inexperience or irregularity of 
the English commisSariat„ 

1 know nothing of the orders which M. de Garay states were 
sent by the government to the different provincial juntas, to 
provide provisions and means of transport for the British army 
on its passage through the different towns in the provinces. If 
such orders were sent, it was obvious that the central junta, as a 
government, have no power or influence over the provincial juntas 
and magistrates, to whom their orders were addressed, as they 
produced no "effect; and the supplies, such as they were, were 
procured only by the requisitions and exertionq of the English 
commissarieS. But it is obvious, frorti M. de Garay’s account of 
these orders, that the central juntd ( had taken a very erroneous 
view of the operations to be carried on by the army, and of the 
provision to be made for the troops while engaged in those * 
operations. The government provided, by their orders, for the 
troops only wliilo on their passage through the towns; relying 
upon their immediate success, and making no provision for the 
collection of one body, of not loss than fifty thousand men, even 
for one day. At the same time that they were guilty of this un¬ 
pardonable omission, which paralyzed all our efforts, they rendered 
that success doubtful, by countermanding the orders given to 
general Venegas by general Cuesta, and thus exposing the com¬ 
bined armies to a general action with 'the enemy’s concentrated 
force. The effect of their orders will appear more fully in the 
following detail:— 

As soon as the line of my operations in Sfpain was decided, I 
sent a commissary to Ciudad Rodrigo, to endeavour* to procure 
mules to attend the army, in concert with don Lozano des Torres, 
that city and its neighbourhood bfing t,he places in which the army 
commanded by the late sir John Moore had been most largely 
supplied. M. de Gara^cxprcsses the astonishment of the govern¬ 
ment that the British army should have* entered Spain unprovided 
with the means of transport, notwithstanding that a few para¬ 
graphs preceding this expression of astonishmcnt,'-he informs your 
excellency, in the name of the government, that they had given 
orders to the provincial juntas of Badajos and 'Castile (at Ciudad 
Rodrigo) and the magistrates, to provide ( Snd^.ugply us with the 
means which, of course, they must have been aware that we 
should require. No army can carry on i$s operations if unpro-ided 
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with means of transport; and the British army was, from circum¬ 
stances, particularly in want at that mument.* 

The means of transport, commonly used in Portugal, are carts, 
drawn by bullocks, which are unable, without great distress, to 
move more than twelve miles in a day, a distance much shorter 
than that which the state of the country in which the army was 
to carry on operations in Spain, and the nature of the country, 
would oblige the army to march. The number of carts which we 
had been able to bring from Portugal was not sufficient tp draw 
our ammunition, and there were none to carry provisions. 

Having failed* in procuring, at Ciudad Rodrigo and in the 
neighbourhood, the means of transport which I required, I wrote 
to general O’Donaghue, on*tt!e*ltitli of July, a letter, in which, 
after stating our wants and the failure of the country in supplying 
* tljcm, I gave notice that if they were not supplied I should dis¬ 
continue my co-operation with general Curst a, after I should have 
performed my part in the first operation which we had concerted, viz. 
the removal of the enemy from the Alberche ; and, if not supplied 
as I required, I should eventually withdraw from Spain altogether. 
From this letter of the 16th July, it will appear that I called for 
the supplies, and gave notice that 1 should withdraw from Spain 
if they were not furnished, not only long previous to the retreat 
across the Tagus of the 4tli of August, but even previous to the 
commencement of the operations of the campaign. 

Notwithstanding^that this letter of the Kith of July was com¬ 
municated to the jentral juntij, both by Mr. Frere and general 
Cuesta, the British army has, to this day, received no assistance of 
this description from Spain, excepting twenty carts, which joined 
at Merida, ten on the 30th of August, and ten on the 2d of 
September; and about jthrte hundred mules of about five hundred 
which were hired at Bejar, and joined at a subsequent period. 
None of the mules stated to have been tyred and despatched to 
the army from Seville, or %y Igea or Cevallos, or the two brigades 
of forty each, or tfre horses, have ever •joined the British army; 
and I conclude* that they are with the Spanish army of Estre- 
madura* as are the remainder of the (one hundred^ ten brigades 
of carts which wfife intended and are marked for the British 
army. But rmi these mules or carts, supposing them to have 
been sent from Seville for our use,* reached Estremadura till after 
the ^1 at of*Augt?s|j»tJie jfray on which, after five weeks’ notice, I 
wa&dobligejl to separate from the Spanish army. 
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It is not true, therefore, that my resolution to withdraw from 
Spain, as then carried into execution, was “ sudden,” or ought 
to have surprised the government: nor does it appear to have been 
perilous from what'has since appeared in thiB part of Spain. 

I ought, probably, on the 16th of July, to have determined to 
suspend all operations till the army should be supplied with the 
means required;,but having, on the 11th of July, settled with 
general Cuesta a plan of operations to be carried into: execution by 
the anqies under the command of general Venegas, general Cuesta, 
and myself, respectively, I did not think it proper to disappoint 
general Cuesta. I believed that general Venegas wwuld have crrried 
into execution that part of the plah of operations 'allotted to his 
army, although I was afterwards disappointed-in that expectation; 
and I preferred that the British army should suffer inconvenience 
than that general Venegas’s corps should be exposed alone *o 
the attack of the enemy; and, above all, 1 was induced to hope 
that I should be supplied. 

Accordingly, I marched, on the 18th of July, from Plasencia, 
the soldiers carrying on their backs their provisions to the 21st, 
on which day a junction was formed with general Cuesta’s army; 
and, from that day to the 24th of August, the troops or their 
horses did not receive one regular ration. The irregularity and 
deficiency, both in quality and quantity, were so great that I con¬ 
sidered it a matter of justice to the troops to remit to them, during 
that period, half of the sum usually stopped from their pay for 
rations. 

The forage for the horses was picked up for them by their riders 
wherever they could find it, and was generally wheat or rye, 
which are considered unwholesome food; and the consequence was 
that, exclusive of the loss by engaging <with the enemy, the army 
lost, in the short period of five weeks, not less than one thousand 
five hundred horses. 

I have no knowledge of what passed between general Cuesta 
and don Lozano des Toms and the intendant of provisions of the 
Spanish army. I never saw the latter gentleman excepting twice; 
the first time pn the 22d of July, when he waited upon me to claim, 
for the Spanish army, sixteen thousand rations of bread which 
had been brought into Talavera, and had»bec&fe£?nt to my quar¬ 
ters, and which were delivered over to him, notwithstanding that 
the British troops were in want; and the see<n;<t'time,'on the 15th 
of July, when he waited upon me, also at Talavera, to desire, that 
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the ovens of that town might be delivelred over for the use of tho 
Spanish army, they having moved to S^ Olltdla, and the British 
army being still at Talavera. This request, which was not com¬ 
plied with, is an example of the preference which was given to 
the British troops while they were in Spain. 

The orders stated to have been given by the central to the 
provincial juntasv and magistrates, were not more effectual in 
procuring provisions than in procuring means of transport. }n 
the interval between the 15th and 21st of July, the British com¬ 
missaries had made contracts with the magistrates id the different 
villages of the Vera de Plasencia, a country abounding in resources 
of every description, for tRe •delivery at Talavera, *on different 
days before tho 24th of July) two hundred and fifty thousand 
rations of provisions. These contracts were not performed; the 
•British army was consequently unable to move in pursuit of the 
enemy when he retired on that day; and, I conclude, that the 
French army have since subsisted on these resources. 

Hie British army never received any salt meat, nor any of the 
rice or other articles stated to have been sent from Seville for 
their use, excepting to make up the miserable ration by which 
the men were only prevented from starving during the peried to 
which I have adverted; nor was it attended by the troop of biscuit 
bakers, nor did it enjoy any of the advantages of their labours, 
nor was the supposed magazine of four hundred thousand pounds 
of buiscuit ever performed. These are notorious facts, which 
cannot be disputed, of the tfuth of which ever officer and soldier 
in the army can bear testimony. 1 assure your excellency, that 
not only hafe the supplies furnished to the army under my com¬ 
mand been paid for whenever the bills for them could be got in, 
but the old debts due to the, inhabitants for supplies furnished to 
the army, under the command of the late sir John Moore, have 
been discharged; and I have repeatedly desired the Spanish 
agents, and others acting frith the army, and the different juntas 
with which 1 have communicated, to let,the people know that all 
demands upon the British government, which could be substan- 
, tiated. Would be discharged. 

I beg to refer year excellency to my despatches of the 21st of 
August, No. 12 t far arj account of the state of the magazine, at 
Truxillo, on the 20th of August. • Of the state of supplies and 
provisions at that'^gnod^ lieutenant-colonel Walters had, by my 
desire, made an arrangement with the Spanish commissariat for 
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the division of the magazine at Truxillo between the two armies ; 
and he as well as 4 was ^satisfied with the principle and detail of 
that arrangement. But if the British army received only one- 
third of a ration on the 18th of August, and only one-half of a 
ration on the 19th, not of bread, but of flour; if the horses of the 
army received nothing; and if the state of the magazine at 
Truxillo was such, at that time, as to hold ouy.no hope, not of 
improvement, (for it was too late to wait for improvement,) but 
of a full and regular supply of provisions and forage of all descrip¬ 
tions, I was ‘justified in withdrawing from Spain. In point of 
fact, tho magazine at Truxillo, which, under the arrangement 
made by lieu tenant-colonel Waters<av&s to be the -sole source of 
the supply to both armies, did not cbnfain, on the 20th of August, 
a sufliciency to supply one day’s demand upon it. 

But it is said that M. de Calvo promised and engaged to supply 
the British army ; upon which I have only to observe that I had 
trusted too long to the promises of the Spanish agents, and that 
I had particular reason for want of confidence in M. de Calvo; 
as, at the moment he was assuring me that the British army 
should have all the provisions the country could afford, in pre¬ 
ference to, and to the exclusion of the Spanish army, I had in 
my possession an order from him, (of which your excellency has 
a copy,) addressed to the magistrates of Guadalupe, directing 
him to send to the head-quarters of the* Spanish army provisions 
which a British commissary had ordered to by prepared and sent 
to the magazines at Truxillo, to be divided between both armies, 
in conformity to the agreement entered into with the Spanish 
commissaries by lieutenant-colonel Waters. 

As the state of the magazine at Truxillo was the immediate 
cause (as far as the want of provisions,wept) of my withdrawing 
from Spain, I beg to observe to your excellency that I was not 
mistaken in my opinion of its insufficiency; as, if I am not 
misinformed, general Equia’s army suftered the greatest distress 
in the neighbourhood o£ Truxillo, even after that part of the 
country and the magazines had been relieved from the burthen of 
supporting the British army. 

In respect to the conduct of the operations in Spain by the 
Spanish general officers, many things weft daqe of which I did 
not approve; some contrary to my expectations, and some contrary 
to positive agreements. 

M. de Garay has stated that the orders of the marquis de 
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Romana were framed in conformity with suggestions from marshal 
Beresfordj and thence he infers that the operations of that corps 
were approved of by mo. 

The marquis de Romana was still at Corunq on the 5th, and I 
believe as late as the 9th of August; and the armies of Estra- 
madura retired across the Tagus on the 4th of August. This 
reference to datoj shews that there was, and could havo boon no 
connexion in tbeVperations of those different armies. In fact, 1 
knew nothing of the marquis of Romanu’s operations; and lilt 
I heard, on the 3d of August, that marshal Noj’s corps had 
passed through'the mountains of Estramadura at Banos, and was 
at Naval Moral* I did nqf believe that that part of* the enemy’s 
army had quitted Astorga, o^dfat the marquis was at liberty, or 
had it in his power to quit £>allicia. 

, Marshal Bcresford’s corps was collected upon the frontiers of 
Portugal in the end of July, principally for the purpose of forming 
the troops; and it was hoped he would keep in check the enemy’s 
corps under Soult, which was at Zamora, and threatened 
Portugal; that he would act as a corps of observation in that 
quarter, and on the left of the British army; and 1 particularly 
requested marshal Beresford to attend to the Puerto do Perales. 
But I never intended, and never held out any hope to the Spanish 
officers that the corps under marshal Beresford could effect any 
operation at that period of^ the campaign, and never was a party 
to any arrangement of an operation in which that corps was to bo 
concerned. 

In the cases in which measures were carried on in a manner of 
which I dic^not approve, or which I did not expect, or contrary 
to the positive agreement, those who acted contrary to my opinion 
may have been right; but still tjiey acted in a manner of which 
they were aware I did rtot Approve: and the assertion in the note, 
that the operations were carried on with my concurrence, is 
unfounded. 

I expected, from the communications I had with general 
Cuesta, through^sif Robert Wilson and" colonel Roche, that the 
Puerto de Banos would have been effectually occupied and secured; 
and, at all events,^that the troops appointed to gunrd that point, 
upon which I was aware that all the operations, nay, the security, 
of tlje army defShdefl, would not have retired without firing 
a shot. 

2 M 


vol. ir. 
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It was agreed, between general Cuesta and me, on the 11th of 
July, that general Venegas, who was under his command, should 
march by Tremhleque, Ocaua, Puerte Duenoa, to Arganda, near 


Madrid; where he a was to be on the 22d and 23d of July, when 
the combined armies should be at Talavera and Escola. This 


agreement was not performed, and the consequence of its non¬ 
performance (which had been foreseen) occurred; viz. that the 
combined armies* were engaged with the enemy’s concentrated 
force. 1 hare heard that the cause of the non-performance of 
this agreement was that the central junta had countermanded the 
orders which general Venegas had received from general Cuesta; 
of which comtermand they gave us nq notice. I shall malfe no 
observation upon this proceeding^- v excepting that the plan of 
operations, as agreed upon with me, was not carried into execution, 
by general Venegas, in this instance. 

It was agreed, by general Cuesta, on the 2d of August, that 
when 1 marched against Soult on the 3d, he would remain at 
Talavera. That agreement was broken when he withdrew from 
Talavera, in my opinion, without sufficient cause. And it is also 
my opinion that he ought not to have withdrawn, particularly 
considering that ho had the charge of my hospital, without my 
consent. I do not conceive that if general Cuesta had remained 
at Talavera, it would have made any difference in the result of 
the campaign. When Soult added thjrty-four thousand to the 
numbers already opposed to the combined armies in Estremadura, 
tho enemy was too strong for us; an/l it was' necessary that we 
Bhould retire across the Tagus. < But if general Cuesta had held 
the post of Talavera, according to agreement, I should have been 
able to remove my hospital, or, at least, to know the exact 
situation of every individual left .there; and I think that other 
disadvantages might have been avoided in'the retreat. 

When adverting to this part of the subject, I cannot avoid to 
observe upon the ambiguity of language used in the note re¬ 
specting the assistance afforded by general Cuesta to remove the 
hospital from Talavera. *That assistance amdbn(ed to four carts 
on the 4th of August, at Oropesa. In the subsequent.removal 
of the wounded, and of the men subsequently taken sick, we 
had absolutely no assistance from the Spanish army or the 
country. We were obliged to lay down 'our^ZSfSiunition, which 
was delivered over to the ‘ Spanish army, qud to unload the 
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treasure, and employ the carta in the removal of the wounded 
and sick. At Truxillo, in particularj^ssistance which could have 
been afforded was withheld, on the 22d and 23d of August, 
M. de Calvo and don Lozano dea Torres being in the town. 

In respect to the refusal to make movements recommended by 
me, I am of opinion that if general Bassccdhrt had been detached 
towards PlaseMia on the 30th of July, when I recommended 
that movement, »and if the troops had done Iheir duty, Soult 
would have been stopped at the Tietar, at least for a sufficient 
length of time, to enable me to secure the passagt of th*e Tagtjs 
at Almaraz; an$ here again the hospital would have been saved. 

lie was not detached, hbvqpver, till the 2d; and then I under¬ 
stood, from M. de Garay’g ftHGte, that it was general Cuesta’s 
opinion that the movement was useless. 

It could not have been considered as useless by general Cuesta 
6n the 30th, because the proposition for making a detachment 
from the combined armies originated with himself on that day; 
and it could not have been considered as useless even on the 
morning of the 2d, as, till the evening of that day, we did not 
receive intelligence of the arrival of Soult at Plasencia. A 
reference to the date of the period at which the general considered 
this detachment as useless would have been desirable. 


I cannot account for the surprise stated to have been felt by 
general Cuesta upon finding the British army at Oropcsa on the 
morning of the 4th of August. The army had left Talavera on 
the morning of the 3d, and had marched to Oropesa, six leagues, 
or twenty-four miles, on that dly; which I conceive a sufficient 
distance f <ft a body of men which had been starving for many 
days before. The accounts received, on the evening of the 3d, 
of the enemy’s position^at J^aval Moral, and of his strength, and 
of general Cucsta’s intended march on that evening, leaving my 
hospital to its fate, were sufficient to induce me to pause and 
consider our situation, and, at least, not to move before daylight 
on the 4th; shortly^ after which time, general Cuesta arrived at 
Oropesa. 


■ UponT considering our situation at that time, it was evident to 
me that the combined armies must retire across the Tagus, and 
that every momggt’a d«]py must expose them to the risk of being 
cut off from their only remaining point of retreat. A battle, even 
if it had been suctayi9$il,^ould not have improved our situation ; 
two ljattles l or probably three, jnust have been fought and gained 
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before our difficulties, resulting from the increased strength of the 
enemy in Estremadbra, cgftld be removed. I did not consider 
the British army, at least, equal to such an exertion at that 
moment. It is unnecessary to make any observation upon the 
Spanish army; but the occurrences at Arzobispo, a few days 
afterwards, shewed tfiat they were not equal to any great contest. 

M. de Garay complains of the alteration inj the line of our 
operations, and of the sudden changes in the 7 direction of our 
marches, to which ho attributes the deficiency of our supplies, 
vhich, in thiS* part of the note, he is disposed to admit that the 
British army experienced. 1 know of but one alteration in the 
plan of operations and in the direction of the march, which was 
occasioned by the circumstances to 'ftf'ich I have just referred. 

When intelligence was first received of the arrival of the enemy 
at Plasencin, and of the retreat, without resistance, of the corps 
appointed to guard tho Puerto do Banos, my intention was to 
move towards Plasencia, to attack tho enemy's corps which had 
passed through the Puerto. That intention was altered, only 
when I heard of the numbers of which that corps consisted; and 
when 1 found that, by general Cuesta’s movement from Talavera, 
the roar of the army was not secure, that the only retreat was 
liable to be cut off, and that the enemy had it in their power, and 
at their option, to join or to attack us in separate bodies. 

It could not be attributed to me, that this large reinforcement 
was allowed to enter Estremadura, or that we had not earlier 
intelligence of their approach. 

The Puerto de Bailos was abandoned, without firing a shot, by 
the Spanish troops Bent there to guard it; and the junta of Castile, 
if they knew of the collection of the enemy’s troops at Salamanca, 
sent no notice of it; and no notice was in fact received, till the 
accounts arrived tliat the enemy had ordered rations at Fuente 
Noble and Los Santos; and they arrived on the following day. 
But when the enemy arrived at Naval Moral, in Estremadura, in 
such strength, and the post of Talavera was abandoned, the cen* 
tral junta will find it difiicult to convince this-country and the 
world that it was not expedient to alter the plan of our operations 
and the direction of our march. 

.But this alteration, instead of aggravating the deficiency of our 
supplies, ought to have alleviated our distressesT^f any measures 
had been adopted at Seville to supply the Britjsh army, in conse¬ 
quence of my letter of the 16th July. The alteration was from 
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the offensive to the defensive j the march was retrograde; and if 
any supplies had been prepared and 4gpt, the army must have 
met them on the road, and must have received them sooner. 
Accordingly, we did meet supplies on thagrfied, hut they were for 
the Spanish army; and although our troops were starving at the 
time, they were forwarded, untouched, to the# destination. 

I have sent to auehal Beresford a copy of that part of M. de 
Garay's note whicn^efers to the supplies for the Portuguese arm^ 
under his command, upon which he will make his observations, 
which I propose to forward to your excellency. l*shall liere, 
therefore, only reppat that the want of magazines, and the apathy 
and disinclination of the magistrates and people in Spaiif to furnish 
supplies for the armies, even ^payment, were the causes that 
the Portuguese army, as well as the British army, suffered great 
distress from want, while within the Spanish frontier. 

“fill the evils, of which I think I have reason to complain, are 
remedied, till 1 shall see magazines established for the supply of 
the armies, and a regular system adopted for keeping them fdlcd, 
and an army, upon whose exertions I can depend, commanded by 
officers capable and willing to carry into execution the operations 
which may have been planned by mutual agreement, I cannot 
enter upon any system of co-operation with the Spanish armies. 
I do not think it necessary now to enter into any calculations to 
shew the fallacy of M. de Garay’s calculations of the relative nu¬ 
merical strength of the allies, and of the enemy, in the Peninsula; 
if the fallacy was not* so great? as I am certain it is, I should be 
of the same opinion,Respecting Ae expediency of co-operating 
with the Spaifish troops. But if the British and the Portuguese 
armies should not actively co-operate with them, they will at least 
do them no injury; and if M. d<? Garay is not mistaken, as I 
believe he is, in his calculations of numbers; and if the Spanish 
armies are in the state of efficiency in whicl^ they are represented 
to be, and which they ought to be, to invite our co-operation, the 
deficiency of thirty-six thousand men, whigh the British and Por¬ 
tuguese armies might add to their numbers, can be no objection to 
^h§ir undertaking, immediately, the operations which M. de Garay 
is of opinion would give to his countrymen the early pt&session of 
those blessings for wljjcUthey are contending. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

SgignedJ 


Wellington. 
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No. XVIII. 

"COPY of a letter from general hill to 

SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 


Camp, tygust 17, 1809. 


sir, 

I beg leave to report to you that the parties sent out by the offi¬ 
cers of riiy. division, yesterday, to procure forage, were, in more in¬ 
stances than ono, opposed by the Spaniards. The following cir¬ 
cumstance s have been made known to me, and I take the liberty 
of repeating them for your excfc-'qpcy’s information. 

My servants were sent about three leagues on tlieTruxillo road, 
in order to get forage for me; and after gathering three mule 
loads, a party of Spanish soldiers, consisting of five or six, rune 
up to them with their swords drawn, and obliged them to leave 
the corn they had collected. My servants told me, that the same 
party fired two shots towards other British men employed in getting 
forage. The assistant-commissary of my division, likewise, states 
to me, that the men he sent out for forage were fired at by the 
Spaniards. 

1 have the honour to be, Arc. 

(Signed) R. Hint., major-general. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM COLO .'EL STOPFOKD TO 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SHERBROOKE. 

Jaraceijo, August 16, 1809. 

sir, 

I heg leave to inform you that I have just received intimations 
of somo Spaniards hu/ing fired at some of the guards, for taking 
borne forage. As there is no forage given us by the commissary, 
{r wfch to know what I am to do, in order, to got some for the 

(Signed) E. SroproRD, second brigade of guards. 
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